THE 


LITERARY PANORAMA. 


For SEPTEMBER, 1808. 


PENSIONS, SINECURES, REVERSIONS. 


*Turrp Report rrom THE CoMMITTEE 
or THE Hon. House or Commons, ap- 
pointed to examine and consider what Re- 
gulations and Checks have been established, 
in order to control the several Branches of 
Tue Pustic Expenpiture in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; and how far the same 
have been effectual; and what further 
Measures can be adopted for reducing any 
Part of the said Expenditure, or diminish- 
ing the amount of Salaries and Emoluments 
without detriment to THE PuBiic Service. 


[ Ordered to be printed, June 29, 1808.] 


The House having, by an instruction of 
July 7, 1807, directed the attention of your 
Committee to all Pensions, Sinecures, and 
Reversionary Grants paid out of the Public 
Revenue, or ovt of any funds applicable to 
the Public Service, it has been judged proper 
to lay separately before the House, the result 
Of their inquiries on subjects ofsuch importance. 

Allowances paid out of Public Money to 
persons not actually performing service, ato 
at various times attracted the notice of Parl ia- 
ment. 

Towards the close of the American war, 
when the burden of expense pressed with 
extraordinary weight upon the resources of 
the country, and when application was made 
to Parliament to discharge the debts of the 
civil list, a more vigorous and decided step 
was taken than had characterized any former 
interposition of Parliament; and in the 
attempt ** to regirate the Civil List, and to 
prevent the same from being in arrear for the 
future,” by 22 Geo. IIL. c. 82. this growing 
branch of expenditure was not overlooked. 

It was endeavoured to obviate the excess of 
such grants, by limiting their amount, and 


* The Report presented at the end of last 
Session, and intituled the Third,” being in- 
complete, and of a temporary kind, is ren- 
dered now useless, and superseded by this. 


Vou. IV. [Lit. Pan. Sep. 1808.) 


their abuse, by giving publicity to them : it 
was accordingly enacted, ‘* that no pension 
exceeding the sumof £300 a year, should 
be granted forthe use of any one person, and 
that the whole amount of the pensions 
granted in any one year should not exceed 
£600 ; a list of which, together with the 
names of ‘the persons to whom the same 
were granted, should be laid before Parliament 
in twenty days afier the beginning of each 
session, until the whole pension list should 
be reduced to 90,000, which sum it should 
not be lawful to exceed by more than £5,000 
inthe whole of all the grants ; nor should 
any pension to be granted after the said re- 
duction, to or for the use of any one per- 
son, exceed the sum of £1,200 yearly, 
except to his Majesty’s Royal Family, or on 
an address of either House of Parliament.” 
The efficiency of this measure did not en- 
tirely correspond with the expectations which 
were entertained of it, and it was found ne- 
cessary to bring the subject again before Par- 
liament some years afterwards, when the an- 
nual provision for the Civil List became in- 
sufficient for the charges to which it was liable. 
The regulations which the Civil List Act 
contained, were not ill calculated to effectuate 
their object ; it was highly expedient to bring 
all pensions under one head; to have them 
paler the same office and to prohibit the dif- 
fusing of them over various departments, 
where they might be more likely to escape 
notice, than if they were distinctly classed 
with allowances of their own denomination. 


Pensions. 
On the pensions considered by the Board of 


Treasury as coming under the operation of the 
17th clause of the Civil List Act, the Com- 
mittee have the satisfaction of remarking, 
that their total amount, being £89,007 (in- 
cluding £7,085 of contingent or floating — 
grants not at this time in a course of payinent) 
is within the sum allowed. Ini 1804 the total 
amount of pensions, having reference to this 
clause, was £82,237. 

The pensions payable by Treasury War- 
rants out of the 4; per cent duty, stand upon 
a different footing lh the others; because 
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that part of the hereditary revenue not having 
been given up to the public at the commence- 
ment of his Majesty’s reign, (* Finance 
Rep, XXII]. pp. 11. 43.) has been cov- 
sidered as continuing in the absolute dis- 
posal of the crown ; but as this fund aug- 
ments the general stock, which is applicable 
to royal bounty under the direction of govern- 
went, it is fit in that point of view not to be 
* The ‘« Finance Reports "here, and sub- 
sequently referred to in this report, are those 
made from the Finance Committee of 1797 
and 1748; at which Committee presided, if 
we recollect accurately, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, who now so worihily and so ably 
fills the important oftice of Speaker of the 
House of Cowmons.—These Reports are 
thirty-six in number: and, with the ** Trea- 
Proceedings ‘in consequence and in 
furthermes of certain measures recommended 
in them, form scven volumes in folio.—A list 
of these Reports, with the subject, and office, 
each treats upon, we have subjoined——regret- 
ting exceedingly that these high marks of in- 
defatigaWle Jabour and splendid talents have 
not been so abridged as to fall more easily with- 
in the reading and examination of the public. 
Debt and Taxes. 

1 Debt and Taxes for 1796— 

2 _ and Lstwnates, 

3 § and Ways and Means for 1797. 

Collection of the Pullic Revenue. 

4. Customs.—5. Excise. ~6. Stamp Office. 
7. Post Otlice.—8, Tax Olfice.—g, Salt 
Office. —10. Hawkers and Pedlars Office. — 
11. Hiackney Coach Office. —12. Daties on 
Pensions, &c.—13. First Fraits and Tenths. 
_ Expenditure and Auditing Accounts. 

14, The Bank of England and South Sea 
Cowpany.—15. Treasury.—16. Secretaries of 
Siate.—17. Admiralty, Navy Board, Navy Pay 
Office, and Marine Pay Office. —18. Transport 
Office. —19.W ar Office.—20. Barrack Office. 
—2i. Ordnance.—22. Exchequer. 

Revenue, Debt, Expenditure. 

23. The Public Revenue for 1797.—24. 
The Public Funded Debt and Expenditure 
for 1797. 

Expenditure, Civil Establishments. 

25. Privy Council Office.—26. Privy Seal 
Office.—27. Courts of Justice.—28. Police 
and Convict Establishments —2g. Stationar 
Office. —30. Civil Government of Scotland. 
Expenditure, Military Establishments. 

31. Admiralty, Dock Yards, and 'Trans- 
ports.—32. Victualling Ollice.—33. Sick 
and Wounded Seamen.—34. Chatham Chest, 
Greenwich Hospital, And Chelsea Hospital. 
35. Army Expenditure.—36. Secretary at 
War—Judge Advocate General—Commissary 
General of Musiers—and, the Military Go- 
vernments in Great Britain. 


omitted. The amount is £15,331, iacludin 
two contingent pensions of 31,500 a 
£3,000, not now ina course of ment. 

The other pensions paid out of 1 e 45 per 
cent duty, by the husband, amounted in 
1807 to £20,596 ; besides which itis charged 
with two contingent pensions of £615 each 
not now in a course of payment. 

The pensions granted in the War-Office,. 
chiefly by his Majesty’s authority, through 
the Secretary at War, amount to £5,040, 
and are all granted to those who have been 
formerly employed in the business of that 
office. This sum is now covered in the 
annual vote of the establishment of the War- 
Office ; but it deserves consideration, whe- 
ther, in future, the salaries and pensions 
paid in this department ought not to be dis- 


tinguished in the annual estimates from the 


current expenses. 

Compassionate list, and other allowances 
paid at War-Office, annual amount £5,163 

Pensions to officers’ widows, including 
paymaster’s poundage - £36,072 

Penctins paid out of revenues of Isle of 
Man, - - - - = = £560 

Do out of revenues of Gibraltar 

Do out of revenues of Ceylon, £480 paid 
widow of an officer, and to a retired civil 
officer of the Dutch East-India Company. 

Out of revenues of Lower Canada (accord- 
ing to journals of House of —s of 
that province, printed at Quebec 1807) Pen- 
sions for services performed, or to widows, 
&c. pursuant to orders from secretary of State: 
or lords of treasury + - = - - £2,537 

Allowances granted by treasury minutes, 
and payable out of civil list, and other funds, 
but not included in former returns, amount 
to = = = = = = = = £3,150 

Allowances to retired officers of the trea- 
sury, now charged oa the fee fund, were 
formerly made in the shape of pensions out 
of the civil list. 

(A) Allowances paid out of fee fund of 
Secretary of State, foreign department, in 
case no parts of the payments were suspen- 
ded, are - - - = © = = = £2,515 

(B) In this department, a minute of coun- 
cil, granting a pension of £1000, charged 
on the establishment, is included. 

(C) Pensions, for colonial department, 
(including one floating poaes. not 1iow in 
a course of payment, of £000) £1,625 

Oue pevsion of £550, included also in 
above sum, is granted out of a fund, ot ho 
extra contingené, which is annually voted, to 
prevent overburthening the civil list; for 
which service, in 1807, £15,000 was allot- 
ted, besides £12,000 for extra messengers. 

<D) Pensions for home department 
£2,172. more of these pensions appear to 
have the direct sanction of the board of trea- 


sury than those in the other two departments. 
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Of the pensions payable on the ordinary | 


estimate of the navy, or granted by his 
Majesty’s sign manual out of the sale of old 
naval stores, a considerable proportion, being 
fixed allowances to sea ofticers, or persons 
connected with the naval service, according 
to a regular order of superannuation, vour 
- Committee wish to distinguish from others 
ewhich appear in the same list; noting only, 
for the sake of ‘the general view of the whole 
subject, their total amount, - - £62,884 
Viz. To 25 rear admirals, superannuated, 
&c. according to a fixed rule - - £10,265 
27 captains - - = do - = = 5,913 
SO eldest lieutenants do - - 5,475 
2 physiciansand prineipal surgeon 798 
masters, 68 surgeons, 26 “pur- 
sers, gO boatswains, 100 gunners, 105 
Carpenters, 32 cooks,= 21,405 

Oiticers wounded in the service, viz. 

2 admirals, 17 captains, 38 lieutenants, « 

2 masters, 3 surgeons, 2 pilots, 22 
officers of royal marines- - - - 10,696 
Mothers, widows, andchildren - 1,465 
Do - determinable on contingency 4,515 
Widows of lieutenants - - - - 500 
Do - of officers of marines, and 
of subalterns - - - - + = 


£62,834 
Pensions, in the nature of superannuations, 
to persons employed in the civil line of this 
department, as clerks to secretaries of adimi- 
ralty, clerks of navy, victualling and sick 
pa hurt offices, and clerks in the several 
yards - - = = = = = = £5,906 
The same to master attendants, master 
shipwrights, sailmakers, mastmakers, caulk- 
ers, boatbuilders, and a variety of artificers, 
storekeepers, and messengers of the yards 
£6,306 
To persons retiring from office, on the 
ordinary estimate - - - - - £4,150 
Contingent pensions on do.- - £1,000 
Pensions to some of the same persons on 
the produce of old stores, £1,817.—Total 
of pensions on old stores, including the 
above £1,817, £5,456 ; also contingentpen- 
sions on do. £€3,851.- - - = - £9,307 
Your Committee conceive that it may tend 
to encourage abuse, if’such allowances ‘as 
some of these should continue to be covered 
under the ordinary estimate of the navy ; and 
that the mode of giving allowances out of the 
fund produced by the sale of old stores, in 
some cases to the very sane persons who re- 
ceive pensions on the ordinary estimate, re- 
qui if not correction, at least constant 
attention and superintendence. 
Application oF 3 £85,115, received in 1806, 
from the sale of old stores and ships in the 
dock-yards. 


1,852 
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Bills assigned on the treasurer 

of the navy - - - = - £43,432 18 4 
Payments by sign manual, in ‘ 

aid of the salaries of the offices- 

of first lord of the adiniralty, 

treasurer of the navy, and pay- 

master of widows pensions - ~ 8,320 00 
Pensions to oflicers of the 

navy, their widows, and near 

relatives - - - = = 
Miscellaneous allowances to 

offigers on whom honours have 

been conferred, to pay the fees 

thereon, to others to — the 

table or other charges of military 

or diplomatic persons whom 

they have conveyed to or from 

the several stations of their public 

service - - 13,802 16 0 


Balance December 31st 1806 12,599 13 4 
£35,115 17 


7,059 00 


Your Committee cannot view without jea- 
lousy the Fund arising from the sale of old 
stores, which, in the year ending 3ist Dec. 
1306, amounted to€85,115; aud they sug- 
gest, thatit would be more advantageous to 
the public, if those pensions, which have 
been usually granted out of this fund, should 
be assigned only on the ordinary of the navy, 
and that the treasurer of the oy should be 
made debtor for the produce of old stores, 
under the head of voluntary account; by 
which means he would become accountable 
for arrears to.the exchequer, according to the 
practice which prevails with regard to old 
stores in the ordnance. 

Tax office ; superannuated officers. ..£1,900 

Office of master of horse; (the highest of 
these pensions is £30) - - - - - £902 

Lord Stewards office : Annual bounty 1,661 
quarterly do 1,781 - - - £3,442 

Transport office: pension for relinquishin 
an ofliee in 1778, paid at treasury out of civi 
list, bnt not mentioned before £100 

Excise: pension in nature of a compensa- 
tion for an oflice in salt duties, £148 ; another 
in do, 428, and three others ditto, together 
1019— - = « - 

The pensions granted -out of the a 
revenues of excise, by Charles lf. and Wil- 
liam ITT. are omitted. 

Muster master general’s office: Pensionis 
granted, by virtue of letters from secretary at 
war, tocommissaries, &c. suppressed, in na- 
ture of compensations. - - - - £1, 

Pension of £100 in lieu ofa place in salt 
office ; not in excise list, nor iu that of stamp 
office. 

Pay-oflice : Four pensions to widows of 
accountants, &c. granted by treasury letters ; 
together - » = - £1,100 
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Post-office : pension toa late surveyor of 
the customs, abolished, £2511, and another, 
on relinguishing the office of postmaster of 
Portsmouth £80— - - - - - £590 

(E) Stamps. Pension compensation to 
clerk of wine licences 250. Also Incidents, 
in obedience to treasury warrants: ‘To super- 
annuated officers and persons employed in 
periumery daty, and other duties repealed, or 
transferred to other management £3,080— 
- £3,130 

Pensions payable out of the land revenue of 
England, and comprised under the denomi- 
nation of ** Perpetual Pensions,” (contained in 
the XI Ith Report of commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenucs of the Crown, 
R 66 to 69 ; and those out of the revenue of 

orth and South Wales, p. 151 and 153.) 
are ancient charges on those revenues, and 
have been subject to no alterations since the 
date of that Report, except by the Goverments 
of Conway and Ludlow castles being now 
vacant (to the former of which a salary of £23, 
and to the latter a salary of £30 was attached), 
and by the stewardship of Cantermellenith, 
held the Earl of Oxford, having been 
granted, without the salary of £100, since 
4795, when the late Earl of Oxford died. 

The salary of £400, payable annually to 
the Auditor for Wales, was transferred from 
the Civil List to the land revenue, by treasury 
warrant, in 1804 or 1805 ; and other annual 
sums, to the amount of £10,168, have also 
been transferred, under the same authority, 
from the Civil List to the land revenue. It 
appears that these payments properly belong 
to the forests, parks, or land revenue of the 
crown. 


Ordnance Estat-lishment. 

Gratuities for length of service to sundry 
officers on the above establishment, estimated 
and voted this year £8,505. 

Pay of superannuated and disabled men, 
half-pay of reduced officers for good services, 
pursuant to his Majesty’s warrants, according 
to estimate of 1808, voted by the house 
£60,805. 


Pensions.— Scotland. 


Pensions paid out of civil establishment of | 


Scotland, in 1807, - - - - = £38,588 
Of the above ; pensions granted in that 

- £2,834 

Pensions paid in 1806 - - - £36,880 
Contingent pensions - - + - £2,600 
Tota] pensions in 1805, exclusive of con- 
tingent pensions- - - - - - £36,086 
The same in 1804 - - - - £34,679 
Amount of pensigus in 1801 - £24;864 
do in 1797 - + - - = = £23,862 
do in 1761 - - « - £5,940 
The revenues out of which these payments 


are made, and the aathority as well as the 
general circumstances under which they are 
granted, reqdire some observation, 
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The Civil List Acts passed at the commence- 
ment of the last and preseut reign, 1 Geo. II. 
c.t. 1 Geo. 1. by which the here- 
ditary revenues were surrendered in consider- 
ation of a fixed annuity, expressly reserved 
to his Majesty the several duties and revenues 
which had been antecedently payable to the 
crown in Scoiland, ‘* in the same mannee 
only and subject to the like charges as the 
same were subject to” in the immediately 
preceding reigns. 

These revenues constituted, antecedently 
tothe Union, a fund applicable to the pay- 
ment of the general of the Civil 
establishment of Scotland; but laws were 
passed immediately after (7 Anne, ¢. 11. s. 10. 
and 10 Aane, c. 20. s. 108.) providing that 
the revenues of customs and excise should 
be specially charged with the support of the 
courts of session, justiciary, and exchequer ; 
on the professed ground, that, ‘‘ since the 
Union, the expense of keeping up the said 
courts could be no otherwise provided for.” 

The customs and excise are also charged 
with the expenses of the privy seal, and of 
the great seal, although they are not men- 
tioned in the acts referred to.” The 20th 
Geo. II. c. 43. s. 29. which abolished here- 
table jurisdictions, gave authority to grant 
competent salaries to the sherifls, but without 
specifying the fund outof which they should 
be defrayed.—These salaries have also beea 
charged on the customs and excise, though 
they seem more properly to belong to the 
reserved revenues, since the offices to which 
they are annexed make a part of the general 
civil establishment. By 26 Geo. II]. ¢. 47. 
the salaries of the chief officers of the court 
of admiralty, and commissary court, whose 
emoluments before the passing of that act 
depended on fees of office then abolished, 
were directed to be paid out of the same 
fund; XXXAth Report Finance Committee, 
Appendix (A. 5.) 

These reserved revenues consist of new 
subsidy of customs, which of course in- 
creases with the progress of commerce ; of 
the hereditary and temporary revenues of ex- 
cise, which depend on the quantity of beer 
‘and ale brewed in Scotland ; of the seizures 
of customs ; the fines and forfeitures of ex- 
cise ; and of the crown sents and casualties, 
all of which are subject to fluctuation. 
Their total net amount in three years, ending 


10th Oct. 1807, was 209,371; average 
yearly- - - - - - = = = £09,790 


Grossamount in thesame3 years £259,319 

The difference between the gross and net 
amount of these revenues arose from bounties, 
drawbacks, and other legal re-payments, as 
well as charges of management. 

Their gross amount for the three years 1761, 
to 1763, £119,504; - average £39,834 


Charges to which wey were liable, in the 
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year ending 10th Oct. 1867, weve—Ist, pen- 
sion list, £36,506—ed. payment of the 
civil establishment of Scotland, unconnected 
with the courts of justice £8,762—3d. mis- 
cellaneous services £8,575 - - £53,843 


In the year ending 10th Oct. 1806, the 
sum of £30,000, being a surplus of this 
revenue, was transferred to his Majesty’s 
civil government in England, by warrant, 
and was applied (except £71,000) to various 
of the civil list. 

our Commitice perceiving that so large 
and increasing a proportion of these reserved 
revenues has been applied to pensions, and 
that under the present system there is no se- 
curity against their further extension, have 
thought it their duty to direct their particular 
attention to thissubject ; which had likewise 
attracted the notice of the Committee of 
Finance in 1798, (XXXth Report, p. 15.) 
who adverting to the great increase of pen- 
sions on tne civil establi-hment of Scotland, 
even atthattime, ‘ and to the comparatively 
small duties performed by many of the persons 
holding some of the offices,” thought it an 
object well deserving consideration, whether, 
instead of their being granted, as in some 
instances they appeared to have been, the 
emoluments thereof should not, as future 
occasions and as instances might offer, be 
applied in favour of persons who might have 
distinguished themselves by great public ser- 
vice, or in ease of the funds applied to the 
pension list, if the existing charges, there- 
on, on a due examination, should be found 
necessary.” 

The amount of pensions, which is already 
equal to more than two-fifths of the allowed 
pension list of England, ought clearly to be 
considered, in connexion with the emolu- 
ments of sinecure places and offices perform- 
ed by deputy in Scotland, which amounts to 
near £30,000 ; a subject which will come 
under more immediate consideration in a 
further part of this Report. 

By the articles of Union, it was stipulated 
that certain branches of the ancient establish- 
ment of Scotland should remain; but al- 
though the duties of some of these offices 
have ceased, and those of others have been 
diminished, the ancient salaries and emolu- 
ments continue to be annexed, and in one 
instance (that of the privy seal) an addition 
of £1,500 per annum was. made in 1804, 
whichis, however, professedly in the nature 
of an annuity, and to continue only so long 
as the present possessor shall continue to hold 
the office of keeper of the privy seal; being 
in substance an augmentation of the pension 
list, to which it has been added in the fore- 
going account. It is payable out of a part 
of the reserved revenues called land rents 


and casualties; and the warrant has been 


on Pensions, Sinecures, Reversions, 
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already printed by order of the House, 5th 
March, 1805. 

As it appears from the foregoing statements, 
that the pensions granted by the crown in 
this partof the United Kingdom, as well as 
the reserved revenues out of which. they are 
paid, have been considerably increased, your 
Committee are of opinion, that they should 
not have acquitted themselves of the duty 
imposed upon them, if they had not pointed 
out these subjects as matters which wiil well 
deserve the consideration of parliament, 
whenever ihe expenditure of the Civil List 
shall again become the subject of investiga- 
tion ; and if not precluded by the terms of 
the Civil List Act, from interfering in any- 
manner atypresent with the application of the 
reserved revenues, vour Committee would 
suggest, that it might become the advisers of 
the crown to refrain from recommending any 
further increase of the pensions eharged upon 
those revenues, until occasion shall have been 
given for such investigation. 

‘The number of persons receiving pensions 
in 1761 was 19 ; in 1797 it had increased to 
185; and it now amounts to 331, exclusive 
of 24 contingent pensions. ‘The present 
sions, however, are for the most part small, 
and about two-thirds are granted to females. 

The Committee of Finance in 1798, re- 
mark on the delicacy with which a fund 
should be touched, which concerns the muni- 
ficence of the sovereign, as applied either to 
the encouragement of learning and religion, 
to the remuneration of national services, in. 
the rewarding of public merit, or in the 
support of those branches of noble and re- 
spectable families, ‘‘ which the policy and 
principles of the British constitution cannot 
suffer to fall into indigence.” XXX. p. 12. 

Your Committee by no means wish to re- 
press the munificence, of the crown, as ap- 
plied to the first three of these objects, nor 
even to exclude the last-mentioned considera- 
tion; but the undefined state of the reserved 
revenues appears to have encouraged a growing 
facility in granting pensions, which it may be, 
on a future occasion, important to restrain. 
It is obvious that a too general application of 
them “* to the support of the” remoter 
“« branches of noble and respectable families,” 
even though the individuals who receive them 
should not be affluent, may serve to spare 
the funds of the opulent at the expense ot the 
publi¢, and may create an undue dependence 
upon those, in whose hands the distribution 
of royal munificence is vested. 

The Convention of Royal Burghs in Scot- 
land have returned to an order, for an account 
of public money placed at the disposal of the 
Convention, pursuance of the. civil-list 
act, sec. 16,) a statement of the application 
of the same. 


The Lords of Trade and Police in Scouaud 
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being abolished by that statute, it was en- 
acted, ‘© that all sums under their manage- 
** ment should be placed at the disposal of 
*« the Convention of Royal Burghs ;” it ap- 
pears however that no such sums have been 
received, thai considerable difficulty and de- 
lay occurred in procuring information, nearly 
five years having elapsed before the balance 
in the hands of the cashier to the late Board 
(amounting in July 1783 to £858), was as- 
ceriained ; thata demand to deliver up the 
records of the board, and to pay this balance 
was resisted, on the ground that the act gave 
10 power to receive such papers, vor to call 
on the cashier toaccount for bis intromissions 
with the sums received by him during the 
existence of the board; that the Board of 
Police also represented that the same act au- 
thorized the commissioners of the Treasury to 
grant annuities equal to the legal emoluments 
ot the persons whose offices should be sup- 
pressed ; (the expression of the act is ‘* who 
*« have diligently and faithfully executed the 
«© offices,”) and that the cashier having been 
used to derive emoluments from the money 
in his hands, he could not continue .to enjoy 
a compensation equal to his accustomed and 
legal emoluments, if the balance in his hands 
should be taken from him during his life; 
that the Convention commenced af action 
against the cashier in 1789 for his said ba- 
Jance, but relinquished it in 1791, from an 
unwillingness to incur expense in prosecuting 
a claim which might not be established. 

The return further states that £600 per 
annum, formerly granted by the commis- 
stoners of the ‘Treasury to the 
which the Convention claimed, conceiving it 


to have been the only fund at their disposal, | 


have, since the passing of the act, been 
granted to ofiicers of the board, in compensa- 
tion for the emoliments of the offices sup- 
pressed, of which £250 only continue to be 
paid to four persons, of whom this cashier is 
one. - This payment having been for purposes 
purely local, seems to be a charge otiginally 
belonging more properly to the hereditary 
Scotch revenue than to the civil list. 

Your committee subinit, that so very un- 
satisfactory a return may require the attention 
of the commissioners of his Majesty's ‘Trea- 
sury; and that the balance due from the 
cashi#r ought to be paid forthwith, or, if it 
~should be irrecoverable, that the annual pay- 
mentto him of £100 ought immediately to 
cease. 

Pexstons.—Ireland. 

Pensions on the Civil List of Ireland were, 
Jan. 1808, according to the annual printed 
Finance account, p. gl - - - £89,659 

Ditto Jan. 1807 - - - 

June 1801 the amount was - 

_Also 22d February 1805 - - 

Also Oth February 1807 - - - 


rd of Police, 
‘stated at - = = = = £41,602 
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In the 5oth volume of the Journals, p. 
718, isa list of all pensions granted on tie 
establishment of Ireland, up to Ist Jan. 
1804, specilying the date and continuance of 
each grant; to which your Committee are 
obliged to refer for particulars, not having re- 
ceived a return to their repeated orders, of 
the present state of the pension-list. ‘The 
amount Ist Jan, 1804, according to that 
list, was £104,258, exclusive of £104, un- 
der the head of charity, and £3,832 in mi- 
litary pensions. 

The civil-list act, 33 Geo. III. c. 34, di- 
rected the gradual reduction of the pension- 
list to £80,000; but as it allowed an annual 
grant of pensions to the extent of £1,200 in 
every year, there still continues an excess 
above the limited sum. In 1794, when the 
act passed, the totalwas - - - £124,000 

Of the additions and diminutions in the 
| pensions an the civil establishment of Ireland, 
| since Oth June 1801, the former amount to 
| £8,400, the latter to £32,353, making on 

the whole a diminution of £23,953, to be 

subtracted from the total given in the printed 
account for 1801 ;- which would leave, as the 
| tutal of the present pension-list, £88,163 ; 
| but by the finance papers above reierred to, 
| the total was, on 5th Jan. 1808 - £89,639 

Out of the customs for the year ended 5th 
| Jan. 1807 = = = 17,705 

The greater number of these are in sums 
| not exceeding £20. 

In the printed finance papers for the year 
| ended Sth Jan. 1808, p. 13, the salaries, pen- 
| sions, and gratuities in the customs, exclu- 
sive of salaries on the establishment, are 


Out ot the excise for the year ended 5th 
Jan. 1807 - - = £5,993 
| These pensions have been increased by 
, £300, or rather more, in each of the three 
' last year-.—They are in general in sums un- 
‘der £52, and are all granted by the board, 
_ with the approbation of the lord lieutenant 
_and lords of the treasury. 
| In the printed finance papers for this year, 
ended 5th Jan. 1808, p. 14, the salaries, 
| pensions, and gratuities, payable out of the 
| excise (exclusive of salaries on the establish- 
| ment) amountedto + = = £15,277 
])itto out of the post-offiee - - - 1,334 
JDitto out of the stamp duties © - 1,496 
Under acts passed in 1799 and 1800, pen- 
sions were granted to persons instrumental in 
suppressing the rebellion, to be named by the 
lord lieutenant; they amount at this time, 
subject to diminution by extinction of lives, 
to = - = = = = = = = = £2,700 
Pension contingent to Thomas Lord Man- 
| ners, now Lord Chancellor of Ireland 4,000 
To John Lord Redesdale, late ditto 4,000 
To Rt. Hon. Geo. Ponsonby, ditto 4,000 
The description of pensions A.C. D. B. 
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are of an objectionable nature, inasmuch as 
they are neither paid nor entered at the exche- 
quer under the head of pepsions ; and in case 
of any deficiency in the fee fund they fall 
directly upon the civil list. These allowances 
are in some cases conferred by the head of an 
office on persons in that office itself, without 
any other apparent control; and even where 
they have been granted by his Majesty in 
council, although’ the instrumert becomes 
more formal, all objection is riot removed. 
They tend to confound two things, which 
ought always to be kept perfectlydistinct, the 
necessary expense incurred for transacting the 
business of the executive government, and 
gratuities paid where uo duty is annexed ; 
they become indirectly a burden upon the 
civil list, and by escaning notace, under the 

eneral title of establishment, may tend to 

iverta fund, which was wisely formed under 
the sanction of parliamentout of the fees of 
office for the purposes of economy, into a 
source of patronage. 

This fund was constituted in 1795, out of 
the tees and gratuities reccived in the oflices of 
the three secretaries ofstate ; and it has _relie- 
ved the civil list from the burden of the fixed 
establishment of those offices, which was pre- 
viously charged upon it (with the exception of 
such deficiencies as are now csmeieiall made 
up by the civil list ;) in consequence of which 
arrangement, a material saving has been ob- 
tained for the public, and the salaries in those 
offices, which were before liable to great 
fluctuations, have been fixed at a precise sum, 
considerably below the average of their former 
amount. 

(E) It has been observed, that pensions to 
certain persons formerly employed in the 
stamp office are paid and included in the bill 
of incidents, in pursuance of warrants from 
the board of Treasury. Your Committee-con- 
ceive that annual allowances ought not to be 
granted generally, and without special reasons, 
to persons retiring from official situations 
either by their own choice, or upon any new 
arrangement in the mode of conducting busi- 
ness ; and that such grants become more par- 
ticularly objectionable, if the practice should 
be allowed to continue of charging any allow- 
ances, beyond such as are superannuations in 
the strictest sense, among the salaries or inci- 
dents of any department, instead of clussing 
and entering them as pensions, so that they 
may be kept entirely distinct from the salaries 
paid for transacting the current business of the 

ice. 

Even where a meritorious 6fficer has served 
for a number of years, be ought not to receive 
remuneration as a mere matter of course upon 
retiring, without taking into consideration the 
emoluments of the otlice, and the fortune 
which he may have had the means of acqui- 
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ring in that service, as wel! as the particular | partment any improper accumulation ofcharge. 
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circuinstances of his case : but with regard to 
such as may be inefficient or useless (otherwise 
than in consequence of age or intirmity) spe- 
cial circumstances alone can justify the pro- 
priety of rewarding them, when it becomes 
convenient forthe public service, that their 
situations should be filled by persons better 
qualitied to discharge the duties. : 

Your committee cannot but discountenance 
the principle of granting compensation for 
offices suppressed or aboiphed, the possessors 
of which fave not either had an interest in 
them for life, or by the custom of such offices 
have been justly considered as having such a 
tenure in them. 

With regard to allowances made to those 
who were formerly employed in the collection 
of duties, either repealed, or transferred to 
other management, it is impossible not to 
animadvert oa suffering persons to remain a 
vermanent burden upon the public, if there 
vas been an opportunity of placing them in 
other offices, where their qualifications and 
habits of business might render them useful, 
and deserving of salary. ‘The warrants for 
most of these grants were in fact very properly 
drawn only «‘ during the pleasure of the com- 
missioners of the treasury, or upti! the parties 
are respectively othe:wise provided for.” ‘The 
scale of all oflices has necessarily been so much 
extended since the repeal or transfer of those 
cuties, that little difficulty seems likely wo 
have occurred ingivingemployment toall those 
individuals ; aan their situation would pro- 
bably have been more frequently presented to 
the notice of the executive governnient, if 
the allowance had appeared in the shape of 

ension, instead of being included among the 
incidents of the establishment. 

Since offices ought to be regarded as created 
solely for public utility, and nol for the benefit 
of the individuals who happen to hold then, 
there must exist a perfect right in those who 
administer the aflairs of the public, to regulate, 
alter, and control their functions; it becomes 
a duty to abolish such as appear superfluous, 
and to abridge the emoluments of all which 
can be conducted to the same advantage, but 
at a cheaper rate. Without the constant 
superintendance and vigilance of the House, 
irregularities in the granting of compensations 
andsuperannuations may from time to time 
creep in ; but your committee conceive that 
it may be some check against this sort of ex- 
penditure, if all such grants, besides being 
brought as it were into one focus, where they 
may be viewed collectively, and distinctly, 
should also pass without exception under the 
review of the commissioners of the treasury, 
who being constitutionally responsible for all 
matters of expenditure, should be intrusted 
with a general control over every article of it, 
and armed with powers to prevent in every de- 
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The Committee on Finance, XXII. ha- 
ving observed, that it may materially conduce 
tothe ends of public economy, if parliament 
should think fit to require annual accounts of 
every increase and diminution which may 
have taken place in the course of each pre- 
ceding year in the salaries, emoluments, and 
expenses of all public offices, your committee 
recommend that it should be made an order 
of the house, that such an account shall be 
produced, within twenty days after the 
commencement of every session, and also 
an account of all additional pensions, and al- 
lowances paid for services not performed. 

CoMPENSATIONS. 

Compensations for the loss of offices, 
which it has been judged expedient to abolish 
or regulate, afford another class of allowances 

id for service not now executed ; they exhi- 

if a sum continually decreasing, as the lives 
of those entitled to them gradually fall in. 

The compensations printed in the report on 
the civil hit, were, for the year 1803, 
£11,663 : but there were included in that 
sum the annual and quarterly bounty in the 
Lord Steward’s office, and small pensions in 
the office of Master of the Horse, which are 
here classed with the pensions , and among the 
pensions and allowances enumerated in this 
report, many will be found which might per- 
haps be classed, with equal propriety, under 
the title of Compensations. 

The list of compensations granted in Ireland 
on account of the Union, with the particular 
aera curing which the several offices were 

eld by the persons receiving compensation, is 


printed in the Sgth Vol. of the Journals, p. 
773. 


Tn examining these several lists, the obser- 
vation of the house will naturally be attracted 
in the first place to the magnitude of 
the sum derived through various channels, 
to the use of persons not actually performing 
any species of public services. Ut is true, that 
considerable portions of these payments are 
to be regarded in the nature of remuneration 
for services which have been revdered to the 
public, either by the persons themselves, or 
their near relatives; and to such as strictly 
belong to this class where the duty has been 
diligently and faithfully done, and for an ade- 
quate period of time, and where the persons 
are so circumstanced as to have strong claims 
upon the public, no impediment is intended 
to be objected. But though instances may oc- 
curof persons whose claims upon the public 
are not equally apparent or easy to be traced, 
your Commsttee do not conceive that it is 
their province todescend into the invidious task 
of examining particular cases, being desirous 
of carrying their retrospect no further than 


muy be sufficient to lay a foundation for future 


reform and cegulation. 


The words with which this part of the 
statute, sec. 19. is prefaced, that ‘* it is no 
disparagement for any persons to be relieved 
by the royal bounty in their distress, but on 
the contrary, it is honourable on just cause 
to be thought worthy of reward,” point out 
the grounds upon which the objects of 
bounty should be selected, and show that it 
was not intended to allot so large a sum to 
be distributed through favour, without re- 
gard to just cause and desert. But the prac- 
tice which has been animadverted upon, of 
granting and charging pensions under the 
general expenses of separate departments, 
tends to elude the limitation which was 
meant to be imposed, and by rewarding in 
this manner a considerable proportion of the 
claims of offieial merit, and long service, to 
leave a larger amount than was intended for 
giatuitous disposal. 

It must not be overlooked, that in cases of 
distinguished merit, parliament has ever been 
ready to exempt tte civil list from any addi- 
tional burden; and as instances of this ho- 
nourable description have, fortunately for the 
country, never occurred more frequently than 
within these latter years, so the liberality of 
the nation has been called forth to a larger 
extent than in any former period. 

A further consideration is, that although 
most of the grants are nominally during 
pleasure, they are generally regarded as equi- 
valent to an interest for life; and that ex- 
amples rarely occur, where a change in the 
circumstances of the grantees has occasioned 
those who have the legitimate control to 
abolish, or induced those by whom they are 
held, voluntarily to surrender them. The 
footsteps towards royal bounty are visible in 
all directions, but lo traces of return are 
discoverable. 

Under all these circumstances your Com- 
mittee do not hesitate in submitting to the 
House, that all allowances in the nature of 
pensions, which are not strictly superannua- 
tions, should be classed under their. proper 
head, and paid at the exchequer; preserving 
at the same time entries of such -pensions, 
together with the circumstances under which 
they have been granted, on the establishment 
of the offices in which the services have been 
performed. 

lt may be also expedient to limit the sums 
in which allowances may be applied to cases 
of superannuation, so as not to exceed a 
certain proportion of the former salary. 


The regulations under which superannuas. 


tions are granted in the Customs, deserve the 
attention of the House, as uniting a due 
consideration towards long and meritorious 
service, with a just attention to economy. 

By a resolution of the House of Commons 
of Ireland, 7th April 1784, no yearly allow- 


ance was permitted to be placed on incidents . 
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in cases of superannuation, except for offi- 
cers who shall have served forty years with- 
out censure ; or officers who shall have re- 
ceived a wound or hurt in the service, 
amounting toa total disability ; or for widows 
of officers who shall have Jost their lives in 
the service of the revenue: but by a subse- 
quent revision of that resolution, 26th July 
1793, twenty-five years were substituted in- 
stead of forty years, as being sufficient to 
answer the purposes of the said resolution. 


These general unqualified expressions have 
been perhaps liable to misconstruction, as if 
they were calculated to convey a sort of right 
of superannuation after twenty-five years of 
service ; whereas it is to be presumed that it 
never could have been the intention of the 
House of Commons to countenance a new 
claim on the part of the officers, but on the 
contrary to impose a restraint upon executive 
government, from granting any such allow- 
ances eveM 19 superannuated officers, unless 
where they had served meritoriously the 

rescribed number of years, or had otherwise 
en incapacitated in the public service, as 
described in the resolution. 


The 18th section of the civil list act makes 
an exception in favour of persons who have 
served the Crown in foreign courts, and con- 
tinues to his Majesty the power of granting 
at his pleasure such proportion of their former 
ears as may seem expedient, after 
the expiration of their service. 


The circumstances attending the present 
war make this list unusually large, ata period 
when so little of friendly intercourse subsists 
between this country and the continental 
powers: the charge amounts to £51,589 ; 
an additional list recommendations from 
the secreiary of state, for further allowances, 
amounts to £6,000. Your Committee con- 
ceive, that the true principles which ought 
to regulate this species of remuneration, can 
be no other than duration of service, and the. 
importance of the mission, except in very 
special cases. 

It is desirable unquestionably, both for the 
purposes of economy, and for the better ex- 
ecution of the duties of foreigg ministers, 
that a selection should generally be made 
from among those already on the list; but it 
is not intended absolutely to recommend any 
invariable rule ; those che have gone before 
ma be unwilling to undertake, or ill quali- 
fled to execute missions of particular delicacy 
and impertance ; and eircumstances may arise 
where appointments of individuals to whom 
such business is entirely novel, ought not to 
be ascribed to motives of mere patronage or 
private emolument. Your Committee ob- 
serve, with satisfaction, thataccording to the 
Jast return, all allowances have been with- 
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courts, where service was not, or could. not 
be performed. 

With regard to the salarv and emoluments 
of each separate department, the public 
ought unquestionably to be served as cheagly 
as is consistent with being served with in- 
tegrity and ability : but it must be recollected, 
that what makes oflice desirable, in the 
higher departments, is noi the salary alone, 
but the consequence and consideration. at- 
tached to it, the power of obliging friends, 
and of creating dependants; and, in the 
lower degrees, the chance of gaining ad- 
vancement by industry and talent. The 
principle of gradually increasing salaries after 
certain periods of service, and at fixed in- 
tervals, if they are not made too short, is. 
highly to be approved, as holding out a due. 
encouragement to diligence and fidelity. In 
all cases of superannuation, duration of ser- 
vice should be an essential requisite: and 
even then, regard should be had to the con- 
dition of each individual, «3 to his ability of 
continuing official labours, and to his situa- 
tion in life from other causes. 

In many instanees, where allowances have 
been granted ascompensation for loss of office, 
or on the plea ofsuperannuation, the persons 
who have obtained them have, at subsequent 
periods, been appointed to other officers: in 
both which cases, it is obvious, that the al- 
lowances ought to have ceased. The true 
»rinciple applicable to all offices is, that pub- 
ic money should not be granted without refe- 
rence to duty; and all exceptions whatever 
ought to be justified on the special circum. 
stances attending such particular case. 

SINECURES, 
And Offices executed wholly ov chiefly by 
Deputy. 

Next in order to pensions, comes an ame 
biguous and micdle class, partaking of the 
nature of pensions, in as much as no service 
is performed, but still ranking under the 
head of offices, from the name of official bus 
siness baving been continued alier the func 
tions are become extmet or obsolete. Ot 
these there still remain specimens in various 
departments, although the labours of parlia~ 
ment have been not fruitlessly employed in 
suppressing many of them, particularly by 38 
Geo. IIL. c. 86. and47 Geo. Hl.c. 12. 
lating to the Customs, by the former of which 
196 places, annual value £42,055, were sup- 
pressed in England, and by the latter 38 
places of a similar description in Ireland ; and 
also by an act of the present session for aboe 
lishing the office of surveyor of subsidies and 
petty Customs in the port of London. 


It being difficult to ascertain, without a 
long and minute examination of evidence, 
the exact nature of several offices to which 
active and efficient duties are not annexed, 


drawn in cases of appointments to foreign ! 


or to draw the limit between such as are sinee 
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eures and such as are wholly or chiefly exe- 
cuted by deputy, your committee have thrown 
together all which they consider as belonging 
to either of those classes in the annexed list, 
submitting it as giving a general view of the 
several offices therein enumerated ; although 
they cannot answer but that some inaccura- 
cies may be discovered in it, being aware that 
some of the offices do not distinctly range un- 
der either description, while they very much 
partake of the nature of both. 

The Committee of Finance, in the remarks 
upon this subject, with which their XXIId 
report concludes, observe, ‘* That sinecure 
offices of high rank in some of the ancient 
establishments of the state may be usefully 
employed in particular instances, as either to 
accompany a peerage given for the reward of 
personal services, or to secure an honourable 
retreat to persons who are entitled to marks of 
public favour by the longand meritorious 
discharge of the duties of high office, or who 
have sacrificed lucrative professional situations 
on engaging in the public service, by vesting 
such office in the persons themselves, or in 
their immediate descendants.” 

Since the date of that Report, his Majesty 
has been empowered by 39 Geo. III. c. 10. 
to make provision for lite for those who have 
comand lucrative professional situations, so 
far as relates to chancellors and judges, on re- 
tiring from office ; which must be remarked, 


iD passing, as extending the _ of grant- 


ing pensions, andas fairly to be set off against 
fome of the retrenchments proposed. Jn the 
peerages subsequently created, your Com- 
mittee cannot discover that any such appli- 
cation of the sinecures, as was suggested in 
that respect has taken place, but that the an- 
nexing of pensions by authority of parliament 
has been not unfrequent. 

this subject corres in principle, and dif- 
that of the former 
committee ; but it 1s their anxious wish to 
guard against suffering the subject to escape 
notice, without being-acted upon, while the 
information ie fully brought under observa- 
tion, If the opinion should prevail, that a 
legislative measure ought to be no longer de- 
ferred with regard to offices of this description, 

r committee submit that, leaving untouch- 
ed all places of honour and distinction con- 
nected with the personal service of his Ma- 
jesty and of his Royal Family, it may be ex- 
pedient considerably to reduce the emolu- 
ments of some, and to abolish others. At the 
same time, regaiding it as a fundamental part 


of the constitution of this country, and of the. 


reason of state in every country, that there 
must be means of rewarding public survice, 
and that those means will be incomplete, and 
indeed wholly insufficient for that purpose, 
if there should be no further reward for that 
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service than the daily wages it receives during 
the pleasure of the Crown, your Committee 
are of opinion that such sinecures as the house 
in its wisdom may think fit to retain, should 
always in future be applied to recompence 
the faithful discharge of the duties of efficient 
office ; or in the event of the house preferring 
to abolish general all such offices, they con- 
ceive that it will hie proper to substitute 
some other mode, by which the Crown may 
be enabled to reward public servants in a man- 
ner proportioned to the nature and length of 
the duties performed. 
Offices executed ly Deputy. 

Offices executed wholly or chiefly by depu- 
ty, should be arranged with as much regard 
to economy as the public service will admit ; 
and offices that haye not duty annexed in pro- 
portion to the salary should be reformed, and 
the salary suited to the responsibility and Ja- 
bour of the office. 

The list of such offices is extracted from the 
returns in as complete a state as the examina- 
tion of them can render it; but it may pro- 
bably be still defective, from the same causes 
as have been mentioned under the former 
head. In applying the principle of retrench- 


ment to this class, your Committee desire to» 


be understood, as recommending it with the 
same exceptions with which they have accom- 
panied their recommendation in the case of 
Sinecures. Some of the great offices in the 
Exchequer, (which are indeed, as far as re- 
gards the principals, purely sinecures) bein 

probably among the fittest to be retained, 
** for the reward of 
to secure an honourable retreat to persons who 
are entitled to marks of public favour, by the 
long and meritorious discharge of the duties 
of high office, or who have sacrificed lucra- 
tive professional situations on engaging in the 
public service.” Finance Rep. 19. 

It should also be considered, that some of 
the lucrative offices in oar courts of justice, 
which are in the disposal of the chiefs of the 
courts, constitute a considerable part of the 
valuable appendages to those situations, which 
itconcerns the essential interest of the state, 
still more than its dignity, to have filled by 
persons who are the most eminent, and best 
qualified in their professions. 

REVERSIONS. 

The last general head is that of places grant- 
ed in reversion ; a power which appears to 
have been exercised by the Crown with re- 
gard to particular Separtinents, for a very long 
period, without any fixed rule or principle 
which is discoverable, as guiding its discre- 
tion in the original selection : the right there- 
fore rests upon Usage, and the extent is limit- 
ed by no written law. 

But alihough no reason can be assigned 
for a practice which perhaps must be re- 
ferred anly to accident or temporary accom. 


personal services, or 
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modation, it becomes obvious that it can 
never have obtained with regard to efli- 
cient offices, without considerable risk 
of ultimately producing the effect. of converi- 
ing them, so far as respects the principals, 
into sinecures, or into offices to be executed 
wholly by deputy. 

The chief objections to this method of 
conveying contingent interests are, that, in 
the firstinstance of every such grant, 2 dimi- 
nution must take place in the permanent pre- 
rogative, equal to the difference in value be- 
tween expectancy and possession ; that the ap- 
pointment of fit and sufficient persons to hold 
offices is less likely to be regarded, when it is 
to take effect at a dotant and uncertain period, 
than when a certain notoriety attaches on the 
manner in which each vacancy is filled ; and 
it can hardly be disputed that incapacity from 
age, sex, or natural disability, may be disre- 
garded, in the former case, which could not 
be tolerated in the latter. It may be further 
urged, that anticipations of this sort tend to 
perpetuate inefficient places, and to render 
any alterations and regulations less effectual 
and more distant, which the wisdom of par- 
liament may think fit to adopt with regard to 
them. 

On the other hand, reversionary grants 
may be defended as a cheap and economical 
mode of conferring favours, of paying servi- 
ces by expectation rather than by actual of- 
fice or pension ; and of euabling the crown to 
draw distinguished talents and eminent cha- 
racters into the public employ, who, with- 
out some prospect of permanent provision for 
their families, might be unwilling to give up 
their time and jabour, and, above all, their 
professional emoluments, on the hazard of 
the short and uncertain duration of two things 
rh precarious in their nature as office and 
ife. 

It must be admitted, that the prerogative 
will be abridged during the suspension of the 
power of making any such grants, so far as 
relates to the value of the reversionary right 
in these particular offices ; and no farther. 

It is also contended, that grants of this 
sort have neither been carried to excess, nor 
become chargeable with actual abuse. 

With the view of fairly stating this part of 
the case, your Committee proceed to lay be- 
fore the house the extent and amount of all 
subsisting reversions, some of which will be 
found to come distinctly within the class of 
those offices which they recommend to be re- 
gulated or suppressed ; and with regard to the 
remainder, they see no cause to depart from 
their-opinion, which was reported to, and 
adopted unanimously by, the house, March 
24, 1807, thinking it safer to invigorate and 
restore to an entire state this branch of the 
preregative, than to allow that it should con- 
tinye encumbered by any such anticipations. 
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The right of the crown over its own demesne 
lands was formerly as con{plete as its power of 
conferring offices; and yet the use which 
was made of that part of its prerogative occas 
sionéd parliament frequently to interpose ; 
-and particularly after the crown had been 
greatly impoverished, an act passed whereby 
all future grants, for any longer term than 
31 years, were declared void. : 
The misfortune is, as Mr. Justice Black- 
stone remarks, that the act was made too late, 
after every valuable possession of the crown 
had been — away for ever, or else upon 
very long leases, 
t must not be passed altogether without 
notice, that reversionary grants have, in some 
instances, been applied to pensions ou the 


civil list ; and it is easy to see to what an ex- 
tent such a practice might be carried, and how 
entirely it might exhaust the future means of 
bounty, even on the most 


bestowing the royal 
deserving objects. 


On the more. general question relating to 
the prerogative of the crown, as connected 
with, and aflected by the proposed arrange- 
ments, your Committee proceed to submit 
their sentiments to the judgment of the 
house, trusting that the same disposition, 
which has so often been manifested by parlia- 
ment, will never be wanting to correct the 
growth of such abuses as the lapse of time or 
alterations in the mode of transacting business 
may have imperceptibly introduced into any 
of the departments of executive government. 

The civil list act in 1782, the acts for abo- 
lishing certain offices in 1798 and 1807, that 
already referred to of the prescnt session, and 
many others, afford abundant examples ‘of 
temperate and judicious retrenchment; nor 
could the beneticial objects, proposed by the 
institution of the committee of finance in 
1797, have been attained, nor can those for 
which your present Committee was appointed, 
be expected without interfering, in some de-. 
gree, with the patronage and influence of the 
crown, 

The subjects which are detailed in this Re- 
port have been specifically brought under con- 
sideration by the direction of the house ; in 
obedience to which your Committee now 
present them, in the full persuasion that the’ 
reforms which they venture to recommend 
may be made without detriment to the public 
service, and with advantage to the public re- 
venue. 

No offices of any description were original- 
ly created for the mere purpose of giving lu- 
crative appointments into the disposal of the 
crown; the fact is,-that duties were formerly 
attached to many places, which a different 
manner of transacting business, or accidental 


alterations, have long rendered sinecure ; and 
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therefore the patronage of the erown has, in 
some cases, been unintentionally increased, 
by transferring to new offices the business of 
the old ones, without abolishing the latter, 
or the salaries attached to them. 


Under the words directing ‘* the names 
and descriptions of the persons to be reported, 
by whom, and in trust for whom, all ofkees, 
pensions, and emoluments, payable out of 
funds applicable to the public service, are 
held,” your Committee conceive that the 
house may be desirous to see at one view which 
of these are possessed: by their own members ; 
and the subjoined list gives the names of all 
those who appear so described, on a careful 
inspection of the returns. 

A more complete catalogue is also given of 
every office from which returns have been 
required, than it was possible to make out be- 
fore the close of the hast session, distinguish- 
ing those from which none have been yet re- 
ceived : the present report, t therefore, is in- 
tended to be substituted for that which was 
presented in August, 1807, and entitled ** the 
third.” 

Your Committee having selected such parts 
of the papers before them as are immediately 
with the subject of this Report, 
have only to lay before ihe house the remain- 
lag mass of information which has been col- 
lected in consequence of their precepts, con- 
sisting chiefly of ail the civil and judicial es- 
tablishments of the United Kingdom ; many 
of whieh have been already printed in the 
reports from the committee of finance, with- 
out having received any material alterations 
since that period, while have not been no- 
ticed in the returns of increase and diminution 


of ethces presented from time to tine to the 
house. 


Annexed to this Report are very extensive 
and costly Tables, occupying, with the Report, 
about 200 folio pages, containing lists of per- 
sons of various descriptions and in various of- 
fices, in support of the evidence on which 
the Report is founded. Even an abstract of 
them would occupy many pages in our work. 
By way of specimen we give the table con- 
taining a list of such of the representative 
body as enjoy advantages alluded to in the 
Report. This list will, no doubt, be con. 
sulted in future periods of our national history : 
an equally authentic document to the same 
purpose of any time past would afford means of 
an interesting comparison to thre public. 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, HOLDING OFFICES, &c. 


per ann. 
Admiralty : Lords commissioners, £ 

Vice-admiral Sir Rd. Bickerton, Bart.... 1,000 
Capt. Wm. Johnstone Hope .......... 1,000 
Viscount Palmerston 1,000 
Hon, W. W, Pole, secretary (subject to a 

deduction of 4 duritig peace) 
Also secretary to commissioners of Chari- 

ty for Poot Widows. . 


Alienation Office: Receiv dq, Richt 
Hon. Geo. Canning.... . 492 
Auditor of Land-revenue e for Wales, Thos. 
Johnes ; lord lieut. of Cardiganshire, and 
steward. of several manors and Jordships 
belonging to the crown in that county .. 1,505 


Lord Chamberlain's Office: Secretary, J 
Calvert ; appointed by the lord cham- 


Clerk of the Parliaments, (reversion vested 

in Geo. Henry Rose) . . 3,278 
Exchequer, Teller cf, Hon. Ww. F. E. "Eden 2,700 
Governor of Isle of Wight, Viscount Fitz- 

harris, for life ++ 1,379 
Groom of Bedchamber to his Hon, 

Edw? Finch.. 


India Board, oficers of 3 receiving ep 
from East-India Company only : 
Right Hon, Robt. Dundas 
Lord Lovaine 
Right Hon, Thomas Wallace 
George Johnstone, also a commissioner, 
receives no salary 
Secretary, George Holford ; paid by East- 
india Company 
King’s Printer, Andrew Strahan; by pa- 
tent, for 30 years, from 21st Jan. 1800. 
No salary annexed, but paid for work 
done as printer 
Master of Horse: First equerry, Robert 
Manners . - 736 
Mint: Clerk of Irons ‘and Melcings, Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval . | 
Navy Office : Comptroller, ‘Sir Thos. B. 
Thompson, (also pension of £500 on ac- 
count of wounds) 
Navy Pay-Office: Right Hon. Geo. Rose, 
treasurer of the Navy dy 32d 
Do. Keeper of records in receipt of 
Exchequer 
Ordnance : Clerk, Hon. Cr! Ashley Cooper 1,958 
Storekeeper, Mark Singleton .......... 1,799 
Treasurer, Jos. Hunt, {also pension out 
of sale of old naval stores, £500) ........625 
Clerk of Deliveries, Thos. Thoroton .,.. 1,243 
Pay-Office : Joint-paymasters, Right Hon. 
C. Long, (also pension of £1500, sus- 
pended on holding any office exceeding 
Right Hon. Lord C. HenrySomerset.. .. 2,000 
Joint Deputy Paymaster, Lord R, Edw. 
H. Somerset .. 00000000 800000000000 500 
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Per ann. 
Privy-Seal: Principal clerk, James Mac- £ 
donald, (appointed by the lord privy seal, 
Popham, Sir Home Riggs, pension, and af- 
ter his death to his wife ...........+.. «+500 
Sec acy of State, Foreign Department, Re. 
Hon. G. Canning 6,000 
Do. War Department, Lord Visc. 
Castlereagh 
Under Secretary of State, bi Gen. Hon, 
C. Srewart .... 
Do. Home Degaitthent, Hon. Cecil 
Lord Steward’s Office : Treasurer of House- 
hold, Viscount Stopford...........+.. 1,200 
Comptroller of Household, Lord George 
Thynne 
Treasury: Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval .... 1,600 
—and chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster 4,525 
Hon. Wm. Brodrick . . 1,600 
—and pension of £1200; of which ‘£600 
is suspended 
Hon. W. Eliot ..... 
W. Sturges 1,000 
Secretaries, W. Huskisson (pension of 
£1200 for life suspended) +++ ++ 4,000 
—and colonial agent for Ceylon,........700 
Hon, H. Wellesley .. 4,000 
Vice-chamberlain to his Majesty, Rt. Hon. 
Lord John Thynne 
Do. toher Majesty, Edw. Disbrowe 
War-Office: Secretary at War, Rt. Hon. 
Sir James Pulteney, Bart. ......... «.. 2,480 
Clerk of Supreme Court, Jamaica, Right 
Hon, Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. 
Secretary and Clerk of Inrolments, Jamaica, 
Hon, Charles Wm. Wyndbam 
Provost-Marshal, Barbadoes, Thos. Carter. 
Memlers holding Offices in-Courts of Justice. 
Attorney-General, Sir V. Gibbs. No return 
of annual value 
Clerk of Declarations, King’s Bench, (held 
in trust for W. Lee Antonie, by grant 
from W. Lee, formerly chief clerk).... ..187 
Chancellor of Court of Exchequer, Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval ... . 2,603 
Clerk of Juries, Common teow Sir Thomas 


Master of the Rolls, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Grant 4,603 
Masters in Chancery, J. Simeon (appointed 
by Lord Chancellor, for life) .......... 2,149 
Do. Edward Morris ........++ 29083 
Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, Snowdon 
Barne ..... 
Surveyor of Green Wax, Visc. Mahon ...... 260 
Judge of High Court of Admiralty, Rt. Hon. 
Sir W. Scott....... 6,524 
Judge of Consistory Court, Rt. Hon. Sir W. 
Scott; (also vicar-general, and master of 
faculties ; and commissary and official of 
Cantetbuty).. ZO 
Judge Advocate-General, Rt. Hon. R. Ryder 2,500 
and joint registrar of the Consistory Court, 180 
Chief Justice in Eyre S. of Trent, Rt. Hon. 
Do. N,of Trent, Re Hon. J. C. Villiers 2,250 


Per anrs 

Judge of GreatSessions, Denbigh and Mont- £ 

gomery, Fras. Burton ...... 
King’s Advocate-General, Sir Jobn Nicholl. 

No return of annual value. Salary.......420 
King’s Professor of Civil Law, Oxford, for 

life, Dr. French Laurence ,..........+..147 
Prerogative Court, C. Moore, joint registrar 3,670 

and principal registrar of faculty office 

(agpointed by Archbishop of Canterbury)... 440 
Judge of Great Sessions, Merioneth, Caer- 

narvon, and Anglesey, Hugh Leycester ..770 
Solicitor-General, Sir Thomas Plumer ; 

and justice of great sessions for Merio- 

neth, Caernarvon, and Anglesey ......£750 

and king’s serjeant, Duchy of Lancaster 


Members holding Offices in Scotland. 


Keeper of the Signet, Rt. Hon. R, Dundas 2,069 
King’s Remembrancer, Court of Exchequer, 
Sit P. Murray, Bart. . 500 
Presenter of Signatures, Court of Exche- 
quer, Sir Jas, Montgomery ...%.. 
Lord Advocate, Archd. Colquhoun ..,...1,500 
Solicitor-General, David Boyle,...........600 


Members holding Offices, &c. in Ireland. 


Treasury: Right Hon. J. Foster ........3,101 
and annuity for life, by Irish Act, 40 
Geo. IIL. £5,038 
annuity, by said Act, £2,265, and re- 
corder of Londonderry, £60 
— C. Vereker 1,200 
Hon. T. H. Foster... 153200 
— Secretary to Chancellor, J. Leslie Foster 433 
— Chief Secretary, Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, K. 
Muster Master General, jointly with "Mare 
quis of Drogheda, Wm. Bagwell ; salary 4,107 
Fees suspended Ohl 
Vicar-General, Armagh, appointed by Pri- 
mate, for life,*Pa.r. Duigenan, LL.D, 108 
and judge of Prerogative Court 
Consistory Court, Dublin: Official chan- 
cellor, &c.—Patr. Duigenan, LL.D. (ap- 
pointed by Archbishop of Dublin, for life) 349 
Keeper of Records in Birmingham ‘Tower, 
by patent, for life, Visc. Mahon, ........431 
and surveyor of green wax 
Prothonotary’s Office: Lord Rob. Seymour, 
joint-keeper of the writs, &c. tor life, by 
12,511 
Crown-Office: Lord Robt. Seymour, do,, 
jointly with Lord Henry Seymour........ 427 
Filazers Office : Lord Robt. Seymour, do. 1,105 
Keeper of the Signet, Re. Hon. C. Abbot, 
Ker. . se cece ae vemos 
Quarter Master-General, Brig. Gen. W. H, 
Chief Court of Exchequer: 
Hon. W. W. Poie, jointly with Marquis 
and secretary to admiralty 
Teller of Exchequer, Rd. Neville ........ 2,195 
Right Hon. George Ponsonby, as late lord 
high chancellor, pension of..,... -- - 4,000 
One of the jcint solicitors in Great Drivel, 
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Memoirs of the late Rev. C. Winter. 


Memoirs of the Life and Character of the 

late Rev. Cornelius Winter, compiled and 

‘composed by W. Jay. 8vo. pp. 500. Price 
8s. Bath, Gye, 1808. 


Ir fifty years’ peeping at the methodists, 
by one who is not a methodist, may ouality 
an individual for giving an opinion on 
that le, as a sect, that qualification 
may claimed, by an occasional writer 
of our corps, And it is singular enough, 
that the copy of this work, directed by 
Mr. Jay to be sent to the Panorama, 
should, by mere accident, have been 
forwarded to one who, in perusing the 
account given by Mr. Winter of his early 
life, finds bimself in a company with 
which. he has formerly been conversant, 
as a spectator, if not as a party. We 
are undoubtedly, tempted to consider this 
volume, as in some respects a chapter of 
the history of methodism, while it pro- 
fesses to be only the history of a metho- 
dist. As we have had repeated occasions 
of marking that ignorance as to the tenets 
and principles of the methodists, which 
some of their opponents have discovered, 
‘we take this opportunity of distinguish- 
ing the interest to which Mr. Winter be- 
‘longed as, that of the Calvinistic metho- 
dists. This people was gathered by Mr. 
George Whitfield, and has, with various 
‘flactuations, subsisted since his time. 
But this sect is by no means so nume- 
rous, nor so well conducted, as the 
Arminian methodists; which are a divi- 
sion, former!y under the spiritual guidance 
of Mr. John Wesley: who adopting the 
anti-calvinistic view of the doctrine of 

redestination, with its concomitants, 
separated from Mr. Whitfield. The po- 
lity established among this people is truly 
admirable ; although it has not preser- 
ved them from a serious and extensive 
schism. Doring the life of Mr. Wes- 
ley they manifested no visible signs of 
dissatisfaction; though it is certain thai 
their chief foresaw a division; which ac- 
tually took place in a year or two after 
his removal. Considering the preachers 
who were enrolled with Mr. W. ina deed 
in chancery, and their adherents, as the 
main body, we shall observe, that it is 
this body which annually publishes a state 
of their society, and which reports for the 
present year as follows :—‘‘ the confe- 


rence held by the methodist preachers in | 
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Bristol, closed Aug 9 There were about 
240 preachers present from different parts 
of England, Wales, Ireland, Newfound- 
land, and the West Indies. The confe- 
rence had been beld by adjournments for 
sixteen days, daring which thirty nine 
young men were publicly received into 
full connection, after having been engaged 
in the ministry four years, Sixty five 
were admitted on trial as preachers, and 
during the last year, upwards of one 
hundred and twenty chapels have been 
erected, and near 6000 persons added to 
the society.” * 

As the good man, whose memoirs are 
before us, was not of this persuasion, 
we shall enter into no further explana- 
tion, but advert, more particularly, tothe 
character of Mr. Winter, and to the la- 
bours of Mr. Jay. 

This volume is composed of two parts, 
the first being letters from Mr. Winter, 
giving an account of his life during nearly 
fifty-eight years of it: the second, Mr. 
Jay's continuation of the memoirs to the 
decease of Mr. Winter, with remarks, ex- 
tracts from correspondence, diary, &c, and 
inferential applications. 

When a writer composes expressly for 
a certain class of persons with whose senti+ 
ments and language he is intimately ac- 
quainted, and when he publishes express- 
ly for that party, suspicion but too often 
entertains a jealousy Jest he should 
feel an irresistable temptation to indulge 
in what he is conscious will be acceptable : 
and, to say the least, his representations 
will be deemed not unfavourable. On the 
other hand, when a novelist, or a liber- 
tine, takes occasion to introduce a cha- 
racter for the purpose of exposing it, his 
pen is never guided by truth, but by pre- 
judice; he distorts the featares of the 
party, and caricatures, not characterizes 
those whom he means to describe. He 
overcharges his descriptions, as a buffoon, 
or mimic overcharges his imitations. A 
much more faithful picture is exhibited 
in this volume: the candour of Mr. W. 
has induced him to behold his friends in a 
favourable light, but he does not present 


That faultless monster which the world ne’er saw. 


He frankly admits that he for one, when he 
began to teach, was destitute of that in- 


* The number stated for the last year, 
vide Panorama, Vol. I. p. 1302, instead -of 
1492, ough ito have been 7492. 
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formation which the character of teacher, 
implies, and requires. He describes not 
a tew of the early methodists as having 
deceived Mr. Whitfield, or themselves : 
he does not vindicate their vagaries : he 
is vexed at the insincerity of some, 
as he is mortified bv the eccentricities of 
others, But the man who endures with 
pain a consciousness of his ignorance, is 
not far from the acquisition of learning, 
and he who feels his defects, will ‘ere 
long find the means of remedying them. 
Mr. W. was‘by disposition, sedate, can- 
did, and benevolent: by habit, persever- 
ing and diligent: knowledge was the ob- 
ject of his desire, and by degrees his 
labour and industry were rewarded.” He 
became learned ; understood several lan- 
guages ; read the scriptures in their origi- 
nals; collected a store of theological infor- 
mation ; educated many young men for the 
sacred office, (as well in the establishment 
as out of it) was exemplary in the conduct 
of his life, and was justly and generally 
Jamented at his death. 

Mr. Winter was born in London, in a 
very humble rank of life, was admitted 
into the charity school, of St. Andrew 
Holborn, whence he brought the idea of 
common learning ; was apprenticed toa 
laborious business: was naturally of a reli- 
gious turn of mind, became acquainted 
with Mr. Whitfield, was admitted into 
his family, acted as his agent and steward ; 
was a preacher in his connection, went 
over to America to instruct the negroes of 
Georgia, returned to England for episco- 
pal ordination, was refused: itinerated, 
yet held communion with the church ; af- 
terwards accepted Dissenting ordination, 
settled at Mariborough, removed to Pains- 
wick in Glocestershire, and there died. 

‘The opportunities of observation, which 
Mr. W. must have had, in the course of 
these situations, add weight to his epinion. 
He has drawn the best character of Mr. 
Whittield, that we remember to have 
seen; he treats his patron, it is true, with 
favour; but he does not describe him as 
faultless. Others who once stood very high 
in repute among the members of his so- 
ciety, meet with less ceremony. He de- 
tected in them as well pride as petu- 
lace: and he has marked them—not as 
examples. It is common among the incon- 
siderate, to observe sarcastically, that me- 
thodist parsons must be well paid for their 
labour ; and when they cannot detect any 
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public proofs of the fact, they allude to 
private considerations, and conjecture 
holds the place of evidence. But, though 
we have known instances in which the 
good things of this world were obtained 
pretty freely, yet we have reason to be- 
lieve, that the account which Mr. Winter 
has given of his slender finances, might 
suit by far the greater majority of his 
brethren. Worldly considerations we are 
certain, cannot be the causes which in- 
duce a devotion to this service. But, ifa 
desire for the glory of God, for the refor- 
mation and welfare of their fellow men, 
for the benefit of individuals, and of the 
body politic and social, be the sincere springs 
of conduct, let those who have a come 
petent ir+ ght into the wickedness and mi- 
sery which the world presents, determine 
the character due to such dispositions. 
When we rise from the perusal of 
such melancholy details as those Mr. 
Colquhoun has collected, or from the con- 
sideration of such unhappy cases as a late 
Report on Lotteries has specified, can we 
otherwise than long for a spirit capable of 
effectually resisting the prevalence of such 
vices and such miseries; and if ordinary 
means have hitherto failed of success, can 
we but cast our eyes around in anxious so- 
licitude for the appearance—no matter from 
whence, of some effectual barrier? We 
admit with great readiness the benefit of 
good laws, we honour those who con- 
scientiously execute them, and we duly 
respect, and appreciate the labours of the 
clergy. Nevertheless, vice assumes so ma- 
ny shapes, and deludes under so many 
pretences, so extensive are its fascinations, 
and so fatal are its consequences, that we 
cannot but wish it counteracted in eve- 
ry possible manner, and,—might’ such 
felicity be hoped for, that it were wholly 
banished, and exterminated from among 
us.—But we wander from our subject : 
We shall exhibit Mr. W. first asa minister, 
then in a state of adversity, and lastly, in 
a state of prosperity ; using hisown words. » 


The following expresses his sentiments 
asa minister : he writes to Mr. Jay, 1799. 


In the complete eleven years which have 
revolved over me since | have been here, [at 
Painswick] I have met with lite in my 

toral connexion to disturb or afflict me. 
‘amily differences, personal prejudice, and 
some instances of immorality, have proved a 
source of affliction ; but these and a few other 
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proofs of human imperfections excepted, I am 
surrounded with a poor, simple, pious, affec- 


tionate people, who coniribute willingly, | 


though slenderly, according to their ability, 
to my subsiste;ce ; and for whom I will very 
gladly spend, and be spent. 

~ In November 1800, he had the misfor- 
tune to break his leg in two places: under 
this adversity he thus writes to his friend : 


_ I need not tell you that the consequence is 
confinement upon the bed, in one posture, 
and very acute pain ; but through the good- 
ness of God, I have an experience to relate 
that redounds much to his glory ; and if I was 
not disaflected to egotism I should use it 
much upon the present occasion. Shall I 
venture to tell you, that lam a stranger to 
murmuring and impatience ; that 1 am ina 
state of intire resignation ; that I have given 
myself quite up to God and to the surgeon ; 
that though I may groan in the dead of the 
night it is merely to soothe the pain , and that 
I can soothe it better by prayer and praise, 
and reciting the word of God, than by groan- 
ing ! I have dismissed all anxiety from my 
mind. I, who am naturally impatient of 
suffering, as much happiness as was 
capable of containing the night after the ac- 
cident, and ever since, have known no sor- 
row. The reason is, that through grace I 
am the heir of promise, and as is the promise 
such is the veracity of him that hath made it. 
his promises are apposite to our exercises, and 
when the trial comes, then comes the fulfil- 
ment, at least to such a degree as the exigen- 
cy renders necessary. As | am overwhelmed 
with a sense of the goodness and mercy of 
God, so 1am with the sympathy and kind- 
ness of my neighbours in general, and my 
friends in particular. There is much mercy 
in the dispensation that I cannot exemplify 
upon this paper. I believe it is the preven- 
tion of some great evil, and that it will be 
productiveof some great good. 


Mr. W. was suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed above ‘dependence, by the death of 


a telation, his intercourse with whom had ! 


been broken off, by reason of her miscon- 
duct. We behold him now in prosperity. 

By this affecting providence (says he) I am 
carried above necessity. My conscience obli- 
ges me to restore asum of which I knew a 
widow had been unjustly deprived, and which 
therefore makes a part of the property ; whe- 
ther, after this, it may make me worth £150 
per annum, I. camot say ; however, | pre- 
sumie it may besomething. towards it. I re- 


ceive it with great solemnity of spirit, rather. 


than with elevation, and adore the band that 
has committed it to my trust. It is given 
rather to improve to the good of others, than 
to devote wholly to myself, I have never 
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| known what-anxiety for futurity is; but 
under narrow and uncertain subsistence have 
dwelt at ease. 1 do not now find an additional 
| want, I have no alteration to make in my 
| mode of living ; but as the steward who is 
| required to be found faithful to the talent en- 
trusted to his care, ] wish to impart of the 
favour imparted, and to consecrate it to Ged 
| for whom I have received it. 
| He died Jan. 19, 1808, Aged 65. 
Mr. Jay has performed his task with af- 
fection, and we doubt not with fidelity, 
_ If he were not somewhat biassed in favour 
| of his friend and tutor, we should think 
_he deserved a censure as a man, which is 
| Dot to be compensated by praise as an au- 
| ther. His style is pleasing and lively, 
but too obviously rhetorical: but what 
disp!eases us much more are the typogra- 
phical incorrectnesses, which due diligence 
in editor or printer would have prevented. 
Disquisitions on Population ; in which the 

Principles of the Essay on Population, by 

the Rey. T. R. Malthus, are examined and 

refuted. By Robert Aclom Ingram, B. D. 

8vo. pp. 132. Price 3s. 6d. Hatehard, 

London, 1808. 

The greater operations of Nature are 
conducted with a similarity of principle, 
yet variety of application, that is truly 
admirable. The planets of our system 
do not circulate in a course at all times 
equally distant from the sun, but obey al- 
ternately, yet in combination, the com- 
pensating force of the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal powers. When the severities of 
winter are become almost unbearable, or 
when the heats of summer are endured 
with the greatest impatience, the season is 
about to change and the principle of com- 
pensation prevents that devastation at 
| which morbid apprehension startles by. 
anticipation, The glooms of one season 
and the fervours of the other, have been 
longer, more intense, or more injurious, 
occasionally, but they have never been 
perpetual, or generally destructive. The 
experience of ages has taught us to await 
with unshaken confidence the annual re- 
turn of the sun ,though we annually see 
his decline. Whoever should attempt to 
draw a cloud over these cheerful prospects, 
or to reason away the assuranceon which 
our expectations are founded, would have ~ 
little thanks for terrifying us with expla- 
nations of evils that we did not feel, and 
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that» most: probably, would never: ap- 
proach 'us. 
“Providetice’ had antieted to each day a 
sufficiency of evil ; it unwise’ to’ take 
“up to-day thé burden of to- morrow 5 who 
is endnéd with’ that double portion of 
‘strength, which warrants such atchieve- 
ments? Is it the happiness of the learned, 
that they indulge themselves in anxious 
‘‘spetulations, from which the unlearned 
-are free ? We. have heard of speculatists 
who dreaded that. Britain ‘should exhaust 


~her-coal mines ; as. there was reason to; 


: fear, at‘our present rate of burning, they 
“would not last abové five hundred years : 
and of éthers whoaware of the vast quenti- 
of air that is’ yearly condensed ‘into 
‘wood and stone, have trembled for the 
€oncretion of the atmiosphere itseif, We 
confess, that we feel no alarm at these 
dangers, but continue fo stir our fire in 
winter as cheerfully; and to breathe as 
freely; as if‘the mention of such evils had 
‘never teached us. “Ideal terrors are, ‘in 
suthe ‘ resvects, the worst of all’ terrors, 
as they are tot to be dissipated without 
uncommon eéxértions ; and we must be 
permitted to class the apprehensions of Mr. 
Malthus, as to a population of this globe 
_too abundant to be supported by: its pro- 
ductions, among those, from which nei- 
ther religion, nor polity, will derive any 
advantage. They are refuted by an’ex- 
perience no less decisive than that which 


we derive from the course of the planets, : 


‘the saccession of the seasons, and the re- 
turn of the sun. 

The Maker wisely rules the world he made, 
And while the laws-which he bas impressed 
on our constitution, ate obeyed by: us, in 
conformity to bis will, we presume that 
advising a generous and abiding confidence 
in Providence, #s better adapted to promote 
the happiness of individuals, znd the 
prosperity of the comihonwealth, than 
the cautious hesitation of calctilators, dnd 

‘that timid cireumspection which postpones 
to the evening of life, those engagements 
~ which belong to the earlier hours of its day. 

We have sometimes been at a loss to 
determine which is the-‘source of greater. 


evil te the sons of men, too much thought. 


Or too) ttle; to recommend the. golden 
‘mean is easy, but to ascertain it is diffi- 
‘cult, “Phere aré nations‘ of the globe that 
“' péver-think ; they ¢ollect no stores ‘for 
‘thé morrow, but consume to-day what 
‘thdncé affords for their supply ; there’are 
Vox. IV. (Lit. Pan. Sept. 1808.]} 
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through anxiety for to-morrow. Neither 


.of these can we hold up as examples. 


The artist. who delineated a man sitting 


turnstile, one arm of. which. was 


moved by Hope and the opposite arin, by 
Fear, was not far from»ptesenting a correct 


picture of human Jife ; if. hope 


and fear -were under the guidance of yea- 
son, the. sanction: of wisdom, and the 
benediction of Providence, the revolutions 


-of the turnstile would never mark 


extreme, but would-vacillate within cer- 


-tain limits ; and within these limits would 


be found as little positive evil, combined 
with as much positive. good, as consists 
with the situation of humanity. It,has 
not been .our tot to give any opinion on 
the specylations of Mr. Maithus, as they 
were published befere our Panorama 
view of things commenced ; and certainly 
we shall not examine them in detail on 
occasion of exceptions to his arguments. 
‘What we have hinted has been prompted 
by desire for the real happiness of our 
species; and a sense of duty to the Great 
Father of all; without whose blessings what 
a poor wretch is man! Mr. Ingram.isa 
writer of acknowledged good sense, and 
sound judgment. Ona former occasion he 
gave advice to the clergy which Jif. not of- 
tered by. one of the’r own body might have 
been deemed very Cold, pethaps .imperti- 
nent: on the present, he offers some 
sensible remarks, though he does.,not 
treat the subject with any: very. extensive 
originality of thought, In fact, the ques. 
tion requires, to its complete investigation, 
the combined powers of the experienced 
statesman, © agriculturist, , manufacterer, 
natural philosopher, and‘ pbysician.—— 
What: agriculturist will undertake to 
say; that he knows the extreme extent of 
that fertility of which the field is: sascep- 
tible ? What manufacturer who has wit- 
nessed the effects of machinery, will be 
bold enough to fix a limit to their powers, 
or to the supply and support they may 
afford, when urged to their utmost? But 
if these boundaries could be fixed, the 
operations of Nature defy our conceptions. 
That the waters teem with life as wel) as 
the land, is notorious; and the fishes 
breed in numbers that elude our calenla- 
tion. That the ratio of their multiplica- 
tion is completely equal to every possible 
demand of man for food, needs no’ fur- 
ther proof that what our own shores afford 
2P 
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in those solid miles of hertings that an- 
nually visit them. If evar the productions 
of the land should be exhiusted, of which 
we doubt, the resources offered by the 
ocean are: inexhaustible. But if the 
epenses of procuring such food be re- 
marked, we answer, that this is shifting 
the question, from the appoiutments arid 
fertilities of nature to the institutions and 


policies of man. And here truly lies the | 


evil : it is not the Lodi/y appetite of man 
that cannot be satisfied, but his pride, his 
vanity, his attachment to appearances, 
his mental craving; this, like all other 
operations of mind, possesses a kind of 
infinity ; it is insatiable; it is restless, it 
is tormenting, where unduly indulged, 
and though capable of being directed to 
the most useful purposes, and of produ- 
cing the most exquisite pleasures, yet, in 
the present state of maukind, it needs 
unremitted controu) correction. 
Animals possess prolific powers at least 
equal to those of man; vegetables 
possess the powers of reproduction in’ 
clegrees vastly superior, and altoge- 
ther astonishing. It would deserve in- 
quiry, whether, when used as food, some- 
thing of this does not still attend them ? 
Vegetable food is certainly favourable to 
length of life ; does the instance of China, 
where much vegetable food is eaten, tend 
to prove that it is favourable also to. popu- 


‘lation ? Has the use of animal food con- 


tributed to shorten human life, and to 
enfeeble human powers? It is certain, 
that spirituous beverages have this effect, 
may not the too plentiful use of stimulant 
aliment (flesh meat) have something of 
the same effect, compared to the milder 
sustenance derived from vegetables? If 
so: there are other causes beside those 
mentioned by Mr. Malthus that tend to 
counteract excess of human population. 


But, not to follow this train of thought 


"any further, we shall extract a few pas- 


sages from Mr. I's. pamphlet, by which it 
will be seen that the sentiments of the au- 
_ thor agree with our own. 


“« The cheeks, which repress the superior 
— of lation, and keep its effects on a 
evel with -the means of subsistence, are all 
resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and mi- 
sery."—** Moral restraint, in Mr. Malthus’s 
opinion, has in past ages operated with very 


inconsiderable foree :” but ought, as he ap- 
pears fo think, vo hive a mach more prevail- 
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inginfluence. Dissuasives from, and preventives 
of, early marriages should be multiplied, in 
hopes of diminishing that mass of misery as 
we ot vice, by which human life has been 
embittered ; and the population reduced to a 
level with the means of subsistence. Such 
appears to be the substance of Mr. M.’s argu- 
ment, which it is the design of his work to 
corroborate. 
Mr. M. illustrates the tendency of popula- 
tion to increase with more rapidity, than‘the 
means of subsistence, by regarding the former 
as advancing in a geometrical proportion, and 
the latter as having the power only of increas- 
ing arithmetically. If mankin@, one with 
another, were, in. every- country and period 
of society, to continue to marry at the same 
age; if they enjoyed equal means of support, 
and were equally frugal in the use of them ; 
if the average terms of human existence con- 
tinued the same, as also constitutional vigour, 
and the powers of géneration ; there is na 
doubt, but the population must continue to 
increase in a geometrical proportion. These, 
however, are suppositions, which are inconsise 
tent with general experience, as well as the 
constitution of human nature. ‘It is also ab- 
solutely impossible to ass:gn any determinate 
ratio for the yearly average increase of the 
quantity of food, from a more and snore ex- 
tended, scientific, and elaborate agriculture. 
The more cultivators there are, the more ra- 
pdly is it likely to inerease ; and, after the 
whole earth is cultivated nearly as a garden, 
there might still remain other resources for 
augmenting the quantity of subsistence. New 
articles of wholesome food might be discover- 
ed; plants indigenous in one country might 
be cultivated with advantage in another ; more 
economical modes of preparing several articles 
of food might be acquired ; all which, aud 
many other profitable inventions, would af- 
ford ample scope for the exercise of human 
industry and ingenuity. And thus a popnla- 
tion continually increasing. for an indefinite 
period, though not with the rapidity of a geo- 
metrical progression, might be comfortably 
supported, 


If we take a survey of the general history 
of the world, what appearances do we in rea- 
lity discover of the continual tendeney of po- 
pulation to increase beyond the means of sub- 
sister.ce? It has been ably contested, and is 
still a matter of some uncertainty, whether 
the world, before the, coming of our blessed 
Saviour, was as populous as it is at present. 
There can, however, be \jttle doubt, that 
several nations were much more populous for- 
meily, than they are now ; such as Palestine, 
Egypt, Greece, Syria, Persia, Barbary, and 
Spain. India and China were, probably, as 
populous as at present, as‘ also Jtaly, during 
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the most vigorous periods of the Roman em- 
pire. These several countries are capable of 
feeding as many inhabitants as heretofore, and 
more so by the aid of modern improvements in 
agriculture. Why then are. they not equally 
populous, if population has a constant ten- 
dency to increase with the rapidity assigned to 
it? And, did the population continnally 
press with violence on the limits of subsis- 
_tepee, it must have excited mankind, at least 
in the more enlightened and enterprising com- 
munities, to greater exertions of skill aud in- 
dustry ; so that there would now have been 
hardly visible any uncultivated wastes upon 
the surface of the earth. 
Striking illustrations of the question 
might be drawn from countries that have 
. suddenly diminished their population. Was 
the population of Spain vicious, i.e. su- 
’ perabundant to an injurious excess, while 
-the Moors continued in that kingdom ? — 
expel the Moors: now let succeeding 
_ ages determine whether the remedy be not 
worse than the disease ; and whether 
those extensive plains which loudly de- 
imand the cultivator, and would readily 
‘maintain a doubled population, are not 
‘more truly terrific to the philanthropist 
and to the statesman than all the crowds 
of Canton or of Pekin? Britain is an in- 
stance of contrary effect. We doubt not but 
Shakspeare put thelangnage of the prescient 
of his day into the mouth of honest Launce. 
‘Jot Gobbo, who complains of the number 
of Christians being augmented ; as “ they 
were fully as many before as could live by 
one another :” and alarmed at the difficulty 
of procuring food, he tells us, that if the 
conversion of Jews shbuld continue, they 
should not havea rasher of bacon on the 
coals for money."—Yet wedo see, and 
see it with thankfulness too, that this lit- 
tle island maintains a more than doubled 
population with ease ; and would do more 
—if its wastes were diminished. 
Whatever is sudden is suspicious, even 
sudden reformation has its dangers : they 
‘are thus described by our author : 
Virtues and vices are so blended together in 
the imperfect character of men, that, in an 
attempt to reforin one ne of vice and error, 
thereis some hazard, lest a virtue, or excel- 
‘lence, with which it is accompanied, should 
“be subverted, or some more atrocious. imper- 
fection be the resulc ; and a partial reforma- 
may, eventually, prove a publi¢ injury. 
In attempting, therefore, to reform the pub- 
lic wnanners, we should endeavour to promote 
a more judicious employment of time and 


wealth, and advise the means of repairing the 
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partial injury, which the reformation has oc- 
casioned, 

In liev, then, of displaying our zeal for the 
reformation of manners by anathemas against 

articular errors and imperfections, we should 
uid our efforts at reformation upon the only 

roper basis, that of religion, as illustrated by 
liberal kauwledge, In the truly enlightened 
Christian, the reformation of each errot will 
be closely followed, or accompanied, by that 
particular instance of beneficence, which 
would obviate the evils that might result from 
his change of manners. 

He would commence his own reformation 
by at once relinquishing every kind of luxury 
that was decidedly vicious ; as the evil of sin 
is much greater than any other evil its refor- 
mation could produce. Next to those luxu- 
ries that were grossly vicious, or most injue 
rious in pointof example, he would retrench 
those that occasioned an unprofitable con- 
sumption of his own precious time. 

He would seek after some employment both 
more advantageous to themselves and to 
the community, for those, who were inju- 
riously atlected by the retrenchment of any of 
his needless expences. 

The objection that the rank of a bache- 
lor, able only to maintain himself, would 
be degraded by the expences of a family, 
Mr. I. answers by observing, that, 

If a gentleman of tru'y Jiberal and ingenu- 
ous education, is obliged- upon marrying to 
live quietly at home for the most part, can he 
find no satisfaction in the society of his own 
beloved family, that shall amply compensate 
him for the loss of an acquaintance, with 
whom he cao no longer vie in the profusion 
of hisexpences? I presume, a man of trué 
nobleness of mind, will have most reason to 
look down with conterpt or pity upon those 
who value their associates only according to 
their ability to cope with them in the splen- 
dour and magnificence of their equipage and 
entertainmenis; vor will he think himself 
more degraded by an occasional intereourse 
with honest and industrious tradesmen and 
farmers, who are an ornament and a blessing 
to the community. And I trust every lady, 
whe has as much virtues sentiment as 1 am 
persuaded falls to the lot of the greater part of 
iny fair country-women of middle rank, gross- 
ly defective, or perverted, as 1 think female 
education is at present, would readily — 
the same opinions, and not one of them would 
be willing to relinquish her dear nurslings for 
all the frivolity and insipidity of fashionable 
dissipation. And if a father should submitto 


some reputable employment, by which he 


might improve his finances, in liew of wasting 
them in aping the manners of his superiors 
in opulence, he would no wavs degrade hime 
self in the estimation of any man of forwne, 
who has the true character of a gentleman. 
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An Introduction to Physiological and Sys- 
tematical Botany. By James Edward 
Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &e. &e. President 
of the Linnwan Society. pp. 556, price 
14s. Longman and Co. London, 1807. 


Dr. Suiri is distinguished among 
the Jovers of Botany by the adv. ntages he 
enjoys for the study of that science. He 
is himself a man of extensive informa- 
tion, and ardent iv the pursuit of know- 
ledge; but he is still further favoured in 
possessing the collection formed by Lin- 
neus, and in being able to trace. many 
thoughts and conceptions of that immor- 
tal natoralist, which do not appear in his 
published works. Almost as much advan- 
tage may be derived by an intelligent ob- 
server from the abandoned speculations of 
such a man as the Swede, as from those 
which he determined to mature : since the 
detection of error is no trifling effort of 
sagacity, and whoever introduces novel- 
ties in science will fiud frequent occasion 
to relinquish many suggestions, favourite, 
perhaps, for a time, and advanced to a cer- 
tain degree, yet in the sequel found ta 
be disqualified by insuperable imperfec- 
tions for the purposes which ingenuity 
had hoped to accomplish by them. 


Dr. Smith must also be more exten- 
sively and accurately, than any other man, | 
acquainted with the deficiencies under | 


on it, as well on the partsas the whole, 
From these causes, the work before us 
is entitled to peculiar attention; and we 
have experienced great pleasuré in receiv- 
ing it from the pen of a professor so com- 
petent and judicioys. He is a generous, 
not a slavish, follower of Linnzus: he 
corrects, but with modesty. His senti- 
ments, when speaking of the generic 
characters, may be taken as applicable to 
the whole of his work. , 
For my own part, says he, I profess to re- 
tain, not only the plan, but the very words 
of Linneus, unless I find them erroneous, 
copying nothing without examination, but 
altering with a very sparing hand, and Jeav- 
ing much for future examination. I cannot 
blame my predecessors for implicitly copying 
the Linuwan characters, nor should I haye 
been the first among English writers to set a 
contrary example, had L not fortunately been 
furnished with peculiar materials for the pur- 
The volume proceeds in a regular arder 
to examine the texture, nature, parts, &c. 
of plants, the root, the stem, the Jeayes, 
the flowers, the fruit: explains the terms 
used in describing them, their parts, and 
distinctions: illustrates the. genera, and 
species of the Linoaan system, adding 
remarks on some of them, and proposing 
by sundry diminutions to simplity their 
combipations, and increase their utility, 
It is evident that this can be, generally 


which this science laboured in the days of speaking, little other than a repetition of 
Linnaeus: and for which the’ extent of | the same explanatory language to which 
botanical knowledge at that time, afforded | We have heretofore been accustomed, We 
no remedy. Plants from all parts of the | 4té not to look for novelty, There are 
globe had not then been brought into , two purposes of which a system for ge- 
Europe, neither had Europeans ransacked | neral use must never lose sight; the easy 


every country where they could penetrate, 
either by power or by permission, for the 
vegetable treasures with which nature had 
enriched it. Sovereigns had not then in- 
terested themselvés, as they siuce have 
done, in promoting the cause of science 
and interchanging the productions of the 
different hemispheres, with a.view to 
their mutual benefit. This glory is of 
Jater date: and it sheds, in our own island, 
ho small lustre on the days of George the 
Third. 

By a familiar acquaintance with dis- 
coveries since the days of the projector of 


| instraction of a student, who is supposed 
to be wholly ignorant, till introduced to 
these rudiments ; and the gratification of 
an adept, who is capable of observing, 
and of drawing conclusions for, himselt. 
In a study so extensive as Botany, we 
have great reason to dread confusion : ard 
this cannot be too anxiously guarded 
against in the first instance, lest the mind, 
not inured to habits of inquiry, should 
be deterred from perseverance, and pro- 
gress :——-on the other hand, the adept 
should have as little as possible fo drop, of 


what he has learned, not without some 


that system which now triumphs in com- | pains and attention. 


plete establishment, Dr. Smith is also 


As we know not by what means to 


qualified 10 appreciate its failures, as well | compress a satisfactory analysis of this 


as its excellencies, and to form a judgment | volume into the space we can allot to it, 
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we must content ourselves with com- 
mending it generally as containing much 


science and information, and expressing | 


our approbatian of the judgment which 
departs from the system of Linnaeus when 
warranted by later discoveries. 


operations (pleading the example of the 


author, perhaps), with its usual careless- | 
ness of consequences, the science will | 


feel disadvantages both serious and Jast+ 


ing. 
Phere is no difficulty in the Classes of 


Linnezus, the Orders are less simple: Dr. 
S. dismisses the siath order in Syngenesia, 
that of Monogamia, ‘‘ because the union 
« of the anthers is not constant :" he ic- 
moves this to the fifth class. He con- 
fesses that the system does not claim the 
merit of conformity to nature, though it 
has the advantage of all other systems in 
facility, Linnaeus was aware of this, and 
therefore in his artilicial orders, and sec- 
tions of those orders, he has arranged his 
genera according to the natural affinities 
of plants. This principle ought to be well 
understood, and never to be abandoned. 
The science will not arrive at perfection, 
till this union of art with nature be com- 
plete. The Genera Plantarum of Jussieu 
owes its éxistence, and its merit, to the 
desire of its author to promote this prin- 
ciple. Hence its value to thosé who have 
already made a progress in the science, 
and are studying the philosophy of botani- 
cal arrangement. 

It is the office of vegetable life to trans- 
form dead matter into organized living 
bodies: as itis the office of animal life to 


. transform vegetable matter into organized 


animal bodies. The vital ‘principle is the 
great agent in this process: and the great 
actuator of this agent is the Deity. 


S. is tempted to conclude, that the vital 


principle is an impulse of the Divine agen- 
cy, ‘the immediate agency of the Deity :” 
and thus he coincides in opinion as in ad- 
miration, with another famous investiga- 
torof nature (Willis) who exclaimed, af- 
ter examining the principles of animal life, 
Deus est anima brutorum’ We*perfect- 
ly agree with our author, and we thauk 
him in the name of science as well as of 
piety, for his’ avowal of the sentiment, 
that ‘* the more we study the works of 
the Creator, the more wisdom, beav‘y, 
and harmony become manifest, even to 
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however, isa delicate subject: and if the 
spirit of innovation should extend its | 


Dr | 
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| our limited apprehensions ; and while we 
\ 


admire, it is impossible not to adore.” 

We are of opinion that Dr. S. might 
| have illustrated some of the particulars 
‘belonging to plants by more frequent 
compirison and reference to others, the 
subjects of daily observation among ani- 
mals. The falling of leaves have no dis- 
tant resemblance by way of elucidation to 
the moulting of feathers: the ‘* gelati- 
nous matter exuded from (he surface of 
the wood of a cherry tree, when stripped 
of its bark, and formed into fresh bark,”"’"— 
appears to be analogous to that gelatinous 
matter exuded from the body of a snail 
| when bis shell is broken,with which he re- 
pairs all breaches, and forms a new shell: 

we have, seen this efiected most won- 
| derfully, by a snail that had been trodden 
| on accidentally, and left for dead, whose 
shell was completely smashed. The tor- 
pidity of animals during winter,’ might 
have illustrated that of trees, &c. These 
are olvious and well known instances. 

Dr. S. considers as the true sap-vessels, 
those which former observers believed to 
be vessels for the circulation of air: and 
he appeals to Mr, Knight's experiments’ 
(Phil. Trans. 1°01, 1804, 1805) as de- 
cisive on this subject. 

Dr. Darwin and Mr. Knight have, by the 
most simple and satisfactory experiment, 
proved these spiral vessels to be the channel 
‘through which the sap is conveyed. The 
former placed leafy twigs of a common Fig- 
tree about an inch deep in a decoction _ of 
madder, and others in one of logwood. After 
some hours, on cutting the branches across, | 
the coloured liquors were found to have ase 
cended into each branch by these vessels, 
which exhibited a circle of red dots round the 
pith, surrounded by an external circle of vese 
sels containing the white milky juice, or se- 
lereted fluid, so remarkable in the fig-tree. 

r. Knight, in a similar manner, inserted 
| the lower ends of some cuttings of the Ap- 
ple-tree and Horse-chesnut into an infis on 
of the skins of avery black grape in weer; 
an excellent liquor for the purpose. res 
sult was similar. But Mr. Knight pursued 
his observations much’ farther than Dr. Dar- 
win had done; for he traced the coloured li+ 
quid even into the leaves, “ but it had nei+ 
ther coloured the bark nor the sap between it 
and the wood; and the medulla was not af> 
fected, or at most was very slightly ting- 
ed at its edges.” Phil. Trans. for 1801, 
p. 335, 

The result of all Mr. Knight's experiments 
and remarks seems to be, that the fluids des- 
tined to nourish a plant, being absorbed by 
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the root and become sap, are carried up into | 
thie leaves hy these vessels, called by him cen- | 
trai vessels, from their situation neor the pith. 
A particular set of them, appropriaied toeach | 
leaf, branches off, a few inches below the leaf 
to which they belong, from the main chan- 
nels that pass along the alburnum, and ex- 
tend from the fibres of the root to the extremi- 
ty of each annual shoot of the plant. As they 
approach the leaf to which they are destined, 
the central vessels become more numerous, 
or subdivided. ** To these vessels, says Mr. 
Knight, ‘ the spiral tubes are everywhere 
appendages.” p. 330. 

In p. 239, the Dr. gives very ingenious 
reasons for the disappearance of many 
valuable varieties of apples and pears, 
Known in former times: and for the 
dwindling away of others before our eyes. 


_ Each individual propagated by cuttings has 
only a determinate exisience ; m some cases 
longer, in others shorter. New varieties of 
Cape Geraniums, raised ,from seed in our 
greenhouses, can be preserved by cudéings for 
a few successive seasons only; yet several of 
these stand in our boianic works, with all the 
importance of real species. Gardeners know 
how many of the most hardy perennial herbs 
require to be frequently renewed from seed 
to existin fuil vigour; and though others ap- 

ar, to ovr confined experience, unlimited 
in that respect, we have many reasons to be- 
dieve they are not so. Propagation bw seeds 
is therefore the only true reproduetion of 
plants, by which each species remins dis- 
tinct, and all variations are efiaced. 

Thus does Nature resume her authori- 
ty, after having parted with it ior a Jitde 
while, to ber favourite child ;_ the child of 
reasoning, and of experimeniative powers. 

We regret that we catinot do justice to 
the chapter on leaves: it possesses, if we 
may trust our fec!ngs, peculiar interest : 
we must introduce the close of it. 


When we attempt to consider how the par- 
ticular secretions of different species and imocs 4 
of plants are formed ; how the same so'l, the 
saine atmosphere, should in a leaf of the 
vine or sorrel produce a wholesome acid, and 
in that of a spurge or manchineel a most 
Virnient poison; how sweet and nutrivious 
herbage should grow among the acrid crow- 
foot and aconite, we fiud ourselves totally un. 
able to couprehend the existence of such 
wonderiul powers in so small and seemingly 
simpic an organ as the leaf of a plant. ‘The 
agency of the vital principle alone can account 
for these wonders, though it cannot, to our 
understanding, explain them. <“ The thick- 
est veil,” says Dr. Thomson at the end of his 
chapter on vegetation, ‘* covers the whole of 


these processes ; aud so far have philosophers 
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hitherto been from removing this veil, that 
they have noteven been able to approach it, 
All these operations, indeed, are evidently 
chemical decompositions and combinations ; 
but we neither know what these decomposi- 
tions and combinations are, nor the instru- 
ment; in which they take place, nor the 
agents by which they are regulated.” 

The vain Buffon caused his own statue to 
be inscribed, ‘* a genius equal to the majes- 
ty of nature,” bata blade of grass was sullis 
cient to confound his pretensions. 


The vain Buffon ‘would have done 
much better had he recollected the in- 
scription on the Isis of Sais: ‘* I amthe 
universal mother ; and no one has yet 
been able to lift up my veil.”"—But per- 
haps we are blaming Buffon, when we 
should blame some would-be compli- 
mentary friend: possibly the superinten- 
dant of the Jardin des Plantes, where 
that statue stood, 

When the roots are Iuxuriantly prolific, 
(says Dr. S.) the flowers are in some measure 
defective, Nature, relaxing as it were from 
her usual soliciiude, and allowing her ehilds 
ren to repose, and indulge in the abundance 
of good things about them. But when want 
threatens, she instantly takes the alarm; all 
her energies are exerted to secure the future 
progeny, even at the hazard of the parent 
stock, and to send them abroad to colonise 
more favourable situations. 

We doubt whether the worthy Dr. has 
not in this instance attributed to nature a 
sentiment unknown to her (perhaps this 
is notthe only one.) He well knows the 
effect of superabundant feeding and fat- 
ness in cases not referable to such a’ re- 
laxation of nature's solicitude. Dr. S. is, 
with great propriety, zealous against the 
introduction of barbarous names into 
scientific botany: yet we venture to 
think, that names given by nations, in 
parts where such subjects are indigenous, 
may often express the properties of plants, 
and those properties may be well deserving 
of our acquaintance. We therefore would 
not wholly banish the scarcely -prenounce- 
able Mexican names ‘themselves :—let 
them be piaced in the margin. The ap- 
plication of the names of persons to plants, 
has been most horribly abused in France. 

We recommend the acquisition of suffi- 
cient skill in drawing, to delineate any 
plant correctly: this will be found an ef- 
fectual assistant even to a Hortus Siccus, 
which presents the very plants themselves, 
in adried state. Indrying, many of the 
colours of plants suffer considezably : their 
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general forms and attitudes often become 
stiff, and awkward: whereas, the colours 
of drawings will stand for ages, if care- 
fully managed ; and all the grace of the 
original while gtowing is preserved. Ne 
vertheless, as a Hortus Siccus is, with 
great justice, a fayourite manner of pre- 
serving plants, and highly conducive to 
the prosperity of the science, we shail 
add a hint or two dropped by the Dr. on 
this subject. 

After all we ean do, plants dry very vari- 
ously. ‘The blue colours of their flowers ge- 
neraily fade, nor are recs always permanent 
Yellows are much more so, bat very few 
white flowers retain iheir vatural aspect. The 
Snowdrop and Parnassia, if well dried, con- 
tinue white. Some greews are much more 
permanent than others; for there are soni 
natural families whose leaves as well as flow- 
ers-turn almost black by drying, as Me/am- 
pyrum, Bartsia, and their allies, several 

» Willows, and most of the Orchidee.. The 
Heaths and Firsin general cast off their leaves 
between papers, which appear to be an effort 
of the living principle, for itis prevented by 
immersion of the fresh specimen in_ boiling 
water. Nandina domestica, a Japanése 
shrub, lately introduced among sus -by Lady 
Humeand Mr. Evans of Stepney, is very re- 
markable in this respect. Every leaflet of its 
very compound leaves separates from its stalk 
in drying, and even those stalks. all fail to 
pieces at their joints, 

Dried speciupens are best preserved by be- 
ing fastened, with weak carpenter's glue, td 
paper, so that they may be turned over with- 
out damage, Thick and heavy stalks require 
the additio*al support of a few transverse 
strips of paper, to bind them more firmly 
down. A half sheet, of a convenient folio 
size, should be allowed to each species, and 
all the species of a genus may be placed in 
one or more whole sheets. On the latter 
the name of the genus should externally be 
written, while the name of every species, 
with its placeof growth, time of gathering, 
the.finder’s name, or any other concise piece 
of information, may be inscribed on its ap- 
p riate pa 

One mortifving impediment to 
the periect preservation of an herbarium 


arisesfrom the attacks of insects. A little’ 


beeile called Ptinus Fur more especial- 
ly, the pest of collectors, laying its eggs in 
the germens or receptacles of flowers, and 
others 6f the more solid parts, which are 
speedily devoured by the maggots when hatch- 
ed, and by their devastations paper and plants 
are.alike involved in ruin. The most bitter 
and acrid tribes, as Euphorbia, Gentiana, 
Prunus, the Syngenesious class, and, especi- 
eially Willows, are. d by these ver- 


min. The last-mentioned family can scarce- 
ly be thoroughly dried before it 1s devoured. 
Ferns are scarcely ever attacked, and grasses 
but seldom.—To remedy this inconvience [ 
nave found a solution of corrosive sublimate 
of mercury in rectified spirits of wine, about 
two drams to a pint, with a little camphor, 
perfectly efficacious. It is easily applied with 
acamel-hair peucil when the spectmens are 
perfectly dry, not before; and if they are not 
too tender, it is best Jone before they are 
pasted, as the spirit extracts a yellow dye 
from many plants, and stains the paper. A 
few drops of this solution should be mixed 
with the glne used for pasting. This applic 
cation not only destroys or keeps off all ver- 
min, but if greatly. revives the colours of 
most plants, giving the collection a most 
pleasing air of freshness and neatness. After 
several years experience, I can find no in- 
convenience from it whatever, nor do I see 
that any dried plants can long be preserved 
without it. 

The herbarium is best kept in a dry room 
without a constant fire. 

We wish we could:praise the execution 
of the plates annexed to this volume : but 
whoever has been conversant with their 
originals, will think them deficient ia 
character and masterly touch, The ex- 
ample of wood seen through a micros- 
cope, is not satisfactory ; this article de+ 
served a plate to itself. The explanation 
of each plate should have taced its,own 
plate, singly : which would have avoided 
the trouble of turning the leaf, and the 
still greater disadvantage of hazarding a 
confusion of ideas. 

LL LLL LLM LL LM 

Lessons for Young Persons in Humlle 
Life: 12mo. pp. 336. Price 3s. 6d. Wil- 
son and Spence, York ; Longman and Co, 
London, 1808. 

Tuts volume appears to us to contain 
as pleasing an assemblage of pieces cal- 
culated to answer its purpose, as any we 
have ever inspected. Some are in prose, 
others are in verse. As several slight va- 
riations are made in them from their origi- 
nals, we do not recommend these to the 
library of the classical reader, but the 
library of the cottage will find the volame 
no unacceptable addition; whether 
by present, or by. purchase e mean 
nothing invidious, when we add that 
English stories, exclusively, should be put — 
into the hands of inglish youth: for, — 
how should they understand, with proper 
allowances, stories connected with foreiga 
manners ? 
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ception is.express that no trade whatsoever 
should Le permitted with the enemy. 
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Address on the Maritime Rights of Great 
Britain. By Sit Frederick Morton Eden, 
Bart. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 139; Ap- 
pendix pp. xiviii. Price 5s. London, Budd, 
18068. 

When the individual who first peruses a 
book submitted to the corps, has comple- 
ted. his commission, we sometimes are 
curions enough. to examine what number 
of fo/dings at the corners he. has made, as 
marks directing to peculiar attention: and 
we Teport, on the pamphlet under consi- 


deration, that it has experiemced an unu-- 


sual number of said cornersindications. 
It comprises, in fact, two tracts, both 
of them on important subjects, with a 
thicd part, and apperdix, intended to sug: 
gest means for rendering the United King- 


dom independent on other countries» for: |, 


the: necessary, perbaps, indispensable ar- 
ticles which they now farnish. 
car’ doubt the real patriotism of a writer 
who proposes such atheme for his obser- 
vations : and the public appear to have 
feit'much obligation toa gentleman who 
took no common pains to inform its jadge- 
mett, Sir Frederick has: had access to 
authentic documents, and we shall avail. 
ourselves of some of them, for the advan- 
tage of our readers. 

We have noinducement.to resume the 
consideration of those edicts which Gallic 
hatred and British determination have 
issucd against each other :. but'it may not: 


be amiss to jnsertan- instance: or two of: 


the resolution with which some of. our 
former sovereigns have wielded the trident 
of the sea.— 


As carly as the second year of Edward the 
Third (1328), in a'charter of privileges to fo- 
ign merchants, ‘*. an instrument, which,” 
rd Liverpool ohserves,* ‘* may well be 

** considered as a sort of maritime regulation 
** by which England meant to direct her con- 


«* doct at that time on affairs of this nature,” 


the liberty of navigation was confirmed, and 
foreign merchants were alloweéd to carry their 
good’, whether purchased within the kin 

doth, or not, to any country they pleased, 
except to the King's enemies ; ‘and, some of- 
fenees being afierwards committed. against this 
charter im the succeeding wars, it was again 
renewed in the same manner in the sixth year 
of this reign. Jn bovh these instances the ex- 


* In his Discourse on the Conduct of 


Great Britain respecting neutral Nations, 1757. 


Nobody: 


«© trae that the 


with the representations of: 


*« When Elizabeth was.engaged. in war, 
** with Spain she seized several vessels, of the. 
** Hansetowns which were entering intp the, 
** port of Lisbon; and she urged, among, 
*« other arguments, the charter aboye men- 
* tioned in defence of her conduct: she.was 
in this respect so satisfied of the justice of 
‘* her cause, that the*threats of the-German- 
“« empire, and other neutral powers, could; 
‘* not oblige her to relinquish her right.”* 


By the treaty-of Whitehall, dated the 4 2th 
of August’ 1689, it: was deelaved thatcit- 
was between the king of Great Bii-. 

tain (William) and the States Géneral that: 

if, during the coutse-of! the-war, the-sub+ 
jeets of any other king, prince, or states 
should undertake to traifeks or have: any- 
commerce, with: the subjects of the-most- 
christian‘kimg, or; if’ their vessels, or slvip- 
ping, were-met with in their passage-to tho- 

‘ports, havens, or roads, under: the obedi- 

‘ence of the: most christian king; thie said’ 
vessels, shippmg; merchandize, or-wares, 
should, in the case above-mentioned, be- 
attacked, and taken, by the: captains: of 
men of war, privateers; or other subjects 
of the king of Great Britain and the Lords- 
of the States General’; and sliould, before 

judges, be: condemned for: lawfal' 

of. 

this’ measure: was given up, in compliance 

northern pow- 

ers; but it must be recollected’that the chief’ 

object of king Williany wes-a-vigerous wer-on 

the: continent: This country, however, is, 
now, differently circumstanced: 

The reasoning of Me 
forcibly to: right contetided for, than-to 
the right of*search :. les Anglois peuvent. 
dire-sans absurdité‘qu’il leur est permis: de 
faire tout le mal qu'tls peuvent aux Frangois- 
avee qu’ils sont en guerre, et par consé- 
** quent {d’emploier le moien le plus propre & 
Jes affoiblir, qui consiste & traverser ow-em- 
pécher lenr commerce: qu'il pas: 
uste que les peuples neutres s'enrichissent 
a leurs depens, ét, em attirant’ 
cammeree interrompu pour l'Angleterre, 
fournissent & Ja France des sepours: 
continuer la guerre. On ne doit pes 


* It is remarkable that Mons. de: 

‘© who was himself a great lawyer, and: 

‘* Jong sat in. the first court of judicawre in 
France, even wher he blames the-oonduce 
of the queen in this affair, passeth his cen 
‘* sure upon. it not. as defective im justice bue 
onlyin. policy: in.tam.alieno tempore (says 
*« he) rerum: prudentiores existimabant im- 
prudenter factum: esse regindé als Anglis."* 
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 sofirir qu'ils l'augmentent, 3 l'occasion de 
«« la- guerre, au. préjadice des Anglois.” Le 
Droit de la Nature et des Gens, traduit par. 
Barléyrae. Liv, 8; c. 6, § 8, note. 


It.cannot be.pupppsed,that, the. actual. 
cireumstances of Britain. demand, measures. 
less energetic than these which: influenced 
our: Priaces on these. occasions: they 
were then contending for- their - welfare, 
dignity and honour ; we. may.add, as the 
object of contention, our existence, 

We have taken several opportunities to 


state the progress of mauufactures in}, 


France the materials for which are derived 
from foreign countries.: and in our. pre- 
sent number. will be seen accounts, which 
inform us, that, the cotrons.of the Levant 
are embarked on the Black Sea, and sent 
by Vienna to thé Rhine; along, uncouth, 
and heretofore unthought of, iransit! Yet 
this is necessary to prevent the machines 
of Franee from. standing still for. waut of 
the raw material,. What can be the export 
trade of commodities burdened before 
they reach the manufacturer, with such 
expences, and’obtained under such uncer- 
tainties, and inconiveniencies? This.sin- 
gle reflection supersedes al, remark on 
the reasonings of the present writer as to 
the difficulties of the French in obtaining 
cotton, and to the prospect the fiuances 
of a deficiency 
amouating to mgye than a£’400,000 a year 
in that branch of revenue only, Sit 
Frederick furtber.obseryes :— - 


France has long been accustomed to draw 
from. foreign gountries, many articles require 
for subsistence, manufactures, or naval stores. 
Which of them, and to what extent, will 
she be able to draw from a British source, if 
a confederate world: becomes unwillisg to 
supply. them? What, branches of indusiry 
are. most exposed, to risks from their paki 
tory system of commercial. hostility ? 

An answer tq these. questions may be 
collected, from, our article in, this ‘Num- 
ber dated: Lyong, 

This writer. proceeds to enumerate those 
articles for which Britain is dependent on 
foreign countries; these are Corn, Naval 


Stores, Hides, Tallow, Flax, Silk and 


Wool, We arein, great hopes that the 
result of the present harvest will shew, 
that- we do not really depend, always distin- 


guishing between dependence and conveni- | 


ence, on foreign countries for corn. Our 
exertions may-hope to be rewarded with a 


Sir F, M. Eden's Maritime Rights, 


supply of Hemp from our own colonies 
either in the East orin the West.—also, 

South America will supply as with 
hides and tallow. And the recent revolu- 
tion in Spain holds ‘out the prospect of a 
supply,ot so much as may be necessary of 
fine wool, Silk will certainly be an in- 
creasing. commodity from India; but, if 
not, it is by no means an, indispensable 
article to. the whole of the public, For 
wine. and spirits we are not bound to 
depend on France. ine 
Sir F. advises to turn the current of 
emigration from Ireland, &c. toward the 
Cape of Good Hope. That that colony 
stands in need of such. an accession of 
strength is cerjain: and that some staple 
commodity for exebange with kwope’ 
would greatly benefit it, is equally certain. 
We see no objection to wine: but we 
should not recommend an article for which 
the dependence of Britain on this colony 
would be either strict or extensive, 

An influx of white population is indispen- 
sably. necessary to promote the course of in- 
dustry most beneficial to the Cape ; and to de- 
velope those resources which in naval, milita- 
ry, and commercial points of view, the caloe . 
uy, in the opinion of very adequate judges, is 
supposed to possess; the aumber of its inha- 
bitants in 1798 (exclusive of British settlers 
apd the army and navy) was only 61047, of 
which 21746 were Christians, 25754 slaves, 
and'14447 Hottentots. 

We are particularly gratified with the 
view taken by this wriler of the article 
timber, and the sources of supply which 
he has pointed out: we can do no other 
justice to it here, than. by méking this 
acknowledgement. It deserves every al- 
tention from our public oliicers, as well 
as from. private individuals. , 

Speaking of the. British woollen trade 
Sir F. observes :-— 

Although it is probable that the far greater. 
part of the supertine cloths made in Grear 
tain is consuined at home, yet that man Afuge , 
ture. must continue, even during the pro 
tory decrees of Bonaparte, to. furnish’ 


siderable branch of export. ‘The Chineveare 


beyond. the reach of the French, conseripts; 
‘and are onr customers for nearly a million ans 


‘nually of woollen manufactures! Even Franeé 


herself, notwithstanding her superior edvan- 
ces.in the mulsiplication of fine 


will, no dopht, whenever we can, raise.fing 


wool at home, ata more reasonabie tte thag 
we can import it, deal with us for kerseymeigs 
and other faney goous, (particularly anjxtares 
of coitop and wool,) witich the superiority of 
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eur machinery will enable us to sell at lower | the public revenue of France, it would ap- 


rices than French manufacturers can do. 
Dive prices of superfine cloth and kerseymeres 
at Paris are at this time 40 or 50 per cent. 
higher than in London. + 

Of woollens exported, not one fourth part 
goes 10 the continent of Europe; and of a 
considerable portion of the exports to Spain 
and Portugal the ultimate destination is proba- 
bly their colonies. Compared with the ag- 
gregate export of woollens, the export to those 
countries has been very inconsiderable. 

Official value of woollens exported to 


, L. L. L. L. 
in 1790 1798 1796 1799 
All Parts 5,190,637 3,806,536 6,011,153 6,876,939 
382,088 $76,171 425,038 563,788 


Spain and 
Canaries \ 407,464 259,649 262,192 none. 


Some bints not foreign from this subject 
may be gathered from our report on the 
state of the woollen manufactures in Hol- 
land; in the present number p. 1169. 
A pian for the increase of the Anglo- 
merino breed of sheép closes our author's 
considerations on the subject of wool: 
this we cannot detail; but we heartily 
approve of the exertions making by indi- 
viduals for the purpose, 

Seeing that the trade of France is seek- 
ing a new course, it may furnish a conve- 
nience of comparison on some future op- 
portunity, if we insert the produce of the 
duties at'the different frontier towns «f 
the French territory. 

It appears from the following account, that 
the gross produce in 1800 was 67,105,022 
livres, of which the net treasury receipt, af- 
tei deducting the expenses of collection, was 
only 51,727,218 f. 27¢. It is remarkable 
that Antwerp, in point of produce, stands 
highest in the list of custom-houses. 


Livres. Livres. 

Avvers 20,426,589,57 | Voghere 522,588,483 
10, 907,455,47 , Parme 500,591,438 
Nantes 7,707, 223,87 Rouen 489,762,36 
Mars@lie 4,735,900,85 | Geneve 398,180,69 
Cologne $,732,845,23 Brest 369,794,894 
2,732.941,44 9838,984,17 

Cherbourg 2%,496,997,52 ette $17,874,61 
Génes 1,951,240,21 | Perpignan 917.349,46 
nsergee  1,506,417,53 oulogne 179,605,77 
1,461,117,56_| Besancon 150,381,00 
Moyence 831,545,47 | Nice 127,874,902 
St. Valo 675,447,93 | St. Valery 117,048,76 
La Rochelle 616,143,53 | Toulon 972,535,47 
Verceil 605,964,63 | Foire de Beaucairesi,279,20 
VOriecat 536,07#,60 | Douane de Paris 32,069.27 
7,105,620,82 


Tt is not long since that an apparent re- 
duction was made on that most burthensome 
tax, La Contribution Foncitre, but it was 
only an apparent reduction. From the in- 
spection indeed of the treasury accounts of 


A portion probably of this passed into Spain, 


pear that-the reduction. was a real one; but, 
in point of fact, the land is still equally bur- 
thened, though the load goes under another 
name ; and the people of France have pre- 
cisely the same gratification that the English 
would have, if the power of Government 
could-take off: a million a year fromthe land 
tax, and add it to the county-rate. 

' Possibly this list may exhibit great dif- 
feretice, in-a few years’ time. We close, 
by adding the rate per cent. at which, ac- 
cording to Sir Frederick, additions ought 
to be made to the official values of the 
following articles, at our house, 
in order to produce the real value. 


Northero European produce imported. 


Rate per Centum 
to lewdded, _. 
Flax rough............about. 75 

Hemp rough 190 
Hides ....... 100 
., . 200 
25 
Sheep’s wool ..... 190 
Linen yarn 100 


Southern European produce imported. 
Currants QO 


Brandy.......... 
Portugal wine............... 140 
Other wines............. 200 
Spanish wool ............... 200 
American and colonial produce imported.- 

Wheat flour 150 
Cotton wool 150 


Skins and 100 


On the whole, as our readers will per- 
ceive, we regard this work, as offering 
very valuable materials, and very impor- 
tant considerations, to the patriot and to 
the’ statesman: such labours, from the ° 
higher class of our inhabitants, are ho- 
nourable, and cannot fail of proving ex- 
tremely beneficial to our national inter- 
ests. The united labours of the well 
informed and ingenious among us, will 
have its effect on the public mind and 
opinion ; and to this we may be allowed 
to add, the pleasing anticipation of future 
times, which when looking back to the 
present era, must, undoubtedly, give it cre- 
dit tor industry and diligence as well as for 
research and intelligence. = 


‘ | 
| 
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The Siller Gun. A Poem, in four Cantos: 
with Notes, and a Glossary. By John 
Mayne, Aufhor of the Poem of ** Gias- 
gow,” &c. 8vo. pp. 153. Price 4s. Gioces- 
ter: Walker. Richardson, London. 1808. 


‘Now, be it known, to all who endea- 
vour by nieans of poctry, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of ancieat local customs, 
traditions, and observanc:s, that we are 
always disposed to treat favourably such 
endeavours, and to waive a part of the 
severities of criticism in their behalf. It 
must be owned, ‘that some of them need 
such indrivence ; and their intention 
must be adinitied to stand as a protection 
to their poetry Wedo not mean to in- 
clade the poem before us in this remark, 
some parts of it we ke well; but, in 
our jodgement there are others the 
rhymes «snd expressions of which de- 
mand more allowance as Seotch, than the 
fastidious would grant them as English. 

Mr. Mayne has chosen for his subject, 
a day distinyu' hed at Dumfries, by its 
importance audemvlation: thaton which 
the whole town is alive to the. issue of 
the contest for asiiver gun, a prize tothe 
best marksman of thecorporation. That 
we may explain to our readers what this 
object of contention is, we shall intro- 
duce one of Mr. M’s notes before we 
tfanscribe any ptt of his poetry : this 
inversion of his order we hope he will 
pardon, 

The Siller Gun, 
A trinket like a penny whustle, 

The Silver Gun is about ten inches ‘ong ; 
has silver marks stamped on i); and, ageord- 
ing to what old people say they. heard from 
their progenitors, was originally mounted on 
a carriege, with wheels, all of silver; but of 
these no vestige remains. Near the touch- 
hole, the letters I-M are engraved on the 
barrel, supposed to be the initials of the pro- 
vost of Dumfries at the time when this ce- 
remony was first instituted. This, however, 
is mere~conjecture: such records of the cor- 
jorations as were prior to the reign of Charles 
have sufferecd-so much by.decay, that they, 
are no longer legible; and, after that period, 
the only mention in them of the silver gun is 
an occasional memoranduin of its having been 
shot for ‘* agreeably to tlie institution.” 

The Burgh of Kirkcudbright is also in pos- 
session of a Silver tube; or gun; which, like 


that of Dumfries, is said to have been given}. 


The Siller Gun. 
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to the’ corporations by king James VI. It 
is about seven inehes long ; marked T,M Cy 
1587. These letters are supposed to be the 
initials of Sir Thomas MClellan, Laird of 
Bombie, provost of Kirkcudbright in 1587, 
and ancestor of the lords of that. name. 
This gun is lodged with the town clerk of 
Kirkeudbright, and has only been shot for 
twice in the memory of any person living, 
The last time was in the summer df 1781, 
when the corporations applied by petition to 
have the gun delivered to them, thai they 
might shoot for it at a target. ‘Their petition 
was granted; but no similar applicatin has 
been made since 1781. 

Although the silver gun is adjudged asa 
ey to the best marksman, and worn 

im as atrophy in his hat for the. day, it 1s 
only nominally his property ; being invariably 
relinquished at the end of the festivity for 
some honorary equivalent: and, till another 
Jubilee, deposited in the strong box of the 
corporations. 

All accounts concur in ascribing the gift to 
James VI. during one of his excursions to 
the Southern borders; but these excursions, 
and the circumstances which accompanied 
them, live now only in oral tradition, 


It may well be supposed that the bastle 
attendant on this trial of skill, in con« 
junction with the duties dne to the king's 
birth day would afford plenty of matter 
for poetical purposes ; and, accordingly, 
our poet begins his sang with the prepa= 
rations in. the morning, includes the in- 
cidents of the day, as well tragical as 
comical, and even the farcical : describes 
the tippling that ensues, the fightings and 
the dancings ; nor closes, till the bone- 
fires are extinguished, and all the boys are 
fleyd awa!” Let us hear the poet: . 


Aff to the Craigs, the hale forenoon, 
By a’ the bye-gates, pg 
Crowds after crowds were flocking own, 
In nines and tens, 
Deserting, fast, the bonniest town 
That Scotia kens, 


- 


Saw the procession in its glory ! 

Alang the roads it left out o'er ye 
Sic clouds o’ stour, : 

Ye cou‘dna see your thoomb before ye 
For ha’fan hour; 


O! happy they wha, up twa story, — 


Where the lang train of armour gleams, 
Bright Phoebus shone in glit’ring beams ; 
Parch'd up wi’ heat, nae caller streams 

To weet their hasses, | tte 
The squadrons grien’d for ale that reams 
Frae Jenny Gass's4 


| | 
| 
| | 
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They wha had corns, or broken wind, 
ezood to pegh and hip behind : 
Laith to,sit down, and still inclin’d 
To try their pith, 
«* L hope we'll dance yet, ere we've din'd,” 
Cnes Geordy Smith, 


To cheer them wha began to fag, 

The minstrels lows'd Apollo’s bag, 

And lilted up, tho’ still they lac, 

The Reel Boggie,” 

And ‘* Willy was a wanton waz,” 

A’ this, and maire they secm’d to say, 

And rent the air wi" thrice huzzay ! 

*© Out owr the hills arid far away,” 

The pipers play'd ; 

And soon they feach’d, fir’ blithe and gay, 

eir grand parade— 

The readiness of Scotland to perceive, 
and to meet, the duty of the brave, de- 
serves every justice: our poet thus re- 
cords it, and we insert his testimony with 
pleasure, 

Then, ere our king could gi’e command, 

Up raise the Genius 0° the land ! 

Domrrtes, in mony a chosen band, 

Knarm'd appears, 
Fit, in ae phalanx, to withstand 
host 0” spears ! 


Nor was this fervour only here ; 
“Ke spread, like wild-fire, far and near ! 
Scotland, to ilka virtue dear, 

Tho’ aft inthrail'd, 
Scotland was never i’the rear, 

When danger call'd 


t hame, afield, or farawa’, 
¢ bore the brunt in front of a’! 
The last to sheathe, the first 10 draw 
* auld Claymore, 
For liberty, her king, and law, 
And native shore ! 

That some of these heroes were not 
men of straw, is proved by the spirit of 
** one of the companies, herdsmen from 
Eskdale Moor, which offered in case of 
invasion to march to Edinburgh, upwards 
of seventy miles distant, in one day but 
the condition, annexed to this 
offer may induce.some of, their southern 
neighbours to doubt whether they were 
properly:flesh and blood ; it was—‘‘ pro- 
vided they were allowed 40 put. off their 
shoes and stockings.” 


“The muse is sorry tq 

‘The faddled: heroes the day? 

Nae camp, when war has ref away 

Cou'd'sic ‘a ruefu’ scene display 


O' meni and guns 


Their firelocks broke, their doublets torn, 
And eke King Crispin a’ forlorn ! 
Here lay, beside the beugle-horn, 
A. cat-gut struminter ; 
And there, blithe herald 0’ the morn, 
he parish drummer ! 


The Bailies caught the welcome strain, 

And made the Ha’ resound again : 

** God save the King,” and bless his reign, 
And still watch o'er us— 

And “ Rule, Brilannia, rule the main" — 
Were sung in chorus ! 


But vain isa’ the poet's art 
_ To paint this banquet o’ the heart— 
The town’s-fawk a’ on the alert, 
The grave, the gav, 
Happy to meet, and laith to part 
On sic a day! 

Among other things contained in the 
notes, which are amusing enough, is a 
speech addressed to James VI. when he 
visited Dumfries, in 1617.—We submit 
as a question, whether the modern flights 
of fancy among our Gallic neighbours, 
may not have derived some assistance 
from the North. A specimen may cof- 
tribute to determine this doubt, 

* Who wold essey to speake worthelie of 
your worthie, raré, royall, and heroicall 
vertues should have eloquence for his tongue ; 
and any speake what hee ean, what can 
hee speake but that which everie man doeth 
know? for there is no corner of the earth 
whieh hath not heard of your majestie, that 
yee are not onlie a mirour, but a master of 
kings ; not onely a patterne to their lyfe, but 
also a patrone of their cause,” Se. &e. 
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Histoire Grecque de Thucidide, ce. The 
Greek History of Thucidides, with a Latin 
Version, the Variations of Thirteen MSS. 
in the Imperial Library, also a Specimen 
of these MSS. Maps, Plates, and an In- 
troductory Memoir, Historical, Literary, 
and Criticai, by M. Gail, Professor of 
Greek Literature, &c. 2 Vols. 
Paris, 1807. 


We have not seen this work ; but from 
the labour it appears to have cost its author, 
from the advantages he has enjoyed for the 
purpose, from his acknowledged Jearning 
and industry, we incline to communicate 
information of it to our learned com- 
patriots. M. Gail has been considered as 
an excellent Grecian, for many years, 
(not less than twenty-five) and during all 
the storms of the revolution, he kept closs 
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to literature. He appears to have formed 
a just estitnate of the difficulties Atteridant 
on editing an antient author : these he 
describes With feeling : and his sentiments 
may tend to convince some, on the ardu- 
ous'l abouts of the literati in behalf of 
learning. 

* ‘To undertake such a work, says he, a 
religious enthusiasm for one of the most ad- 
mirable remains of ancient eloquence 1s Lot 
enough : to this must be added courage ; even 
a forgetfulness of the inexorable censures of 
Denis of Haliearnassus, and the observation 
of Cicero, which tends to despondency- It 
is necestary to be encireled with commenta- 
tors; to read the scholiasts, to consult 
scripts, to meditate on the sense of an autor, 

to struggle with innumerable difliculties, #!"* 
to vanquish them all, with the hope of r® 
dering clear what appeared to be obscure, 8nd 
“scarcely intelligible. I possessed the necessary 
courage ; [ have been supported by this hope ; 
I have entered these combats; and [ have en- 
deavoured to overcome these difficulties.” 
Report annexes sufficient correctness to 
these expressions of our author, who 
certainly has contributed much to the bet- 
ter understanding of his principal. We 
doubt, whether his version will be admired 
as elegant, but we incline to think it will 
be regarded as just and faithful, The ac- 
companiments to this edition are calculated 
to give it great advantages over most others, 
The memoir on the character of Thuci- 
dides is interesting : and this is followed by 
1, The funeral discourse of Pericles, in 
commemoration of the Athenians who 
ad fallen in sundry battles; 2 Reflec- 
ttens on the nature of the factions among 
the Greeks: 3. On the reconstruciion of 
the walls of Athens, and the siege of 
Platea, 
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Liber Studiorum ; illustrative of Land- 
scape Compositions, Historical, Moun- 
tainous, Pastoral, Marine, and Architec- 
tural. By J. M. W.‘furner, R. A. Land- 
scape small Folio., Delivered in numbers ; 
each xumber, containing five plates, exe- 
cuted in imitation of drawings, by the 
process of Metzotinto. Nos. 1, 2, 3. Price 
15s each. C. Turner, London, 1808. 


Mr. Turner is well known as an ar- 
tist who has paid particular attention to 
the effects of nature in he. grandest and 
most interesting occurrefic.;: ‘tor this, 


Liber StdlioPic. 
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“we have hérétofore dotie him’ justice, as 
we have admired his performances. The 
studies of such a proficient cannot but be 
acceptable to counoisseurs. The spirit of 
a sketch marks the master ; and the whole 
will form valuable materials for future 
students, Mr. T. as a travelled man, 
will excuse a hint on the desirableness of 
obtaining correct views of places where 
remarkable events have occurred ; for in- 
stauce, and by way of explaining our ideas, 
—as he visited Switzeriand, he had op- 
portunity of delineating scenes distingaish- 
ed by the actions of those immortal heroes 
to whom that country was béholden for 
her liberty : and he is not to be taught 
that the rock on which William Tell leap- 
ed from the boat that was carrying hima 
priscner, includes an interest beyond 
what is due to it as an article of scenery. 
Many other similar circumstances will oc- 
cur to this ingenious artist. 

Will our artists give'us leave further to 
insist on the application of this principle 
to the national incidents of our own 
country? A few years ago several pic- 
tures of ‘*the death of Rizzio” were 
painted, asif by emulation among rivals 
tor public applause : most of these exhi- 
bited an apartment much more spacious 
than the real scene of this action ; and 
gave to their figures such attitudes as they 
never could have assamed in the place 
where the fact occurred. While the 
palace of Holyrood House is standing, 
this will be a reproach on those pietures. 
We might enforce this, by appedliag to 
the of identifying places ren- 
dered important by incidents during the 
civil wars, and pourtrayingthemin pictures 
which treat of those incidents. Andif we 
go somewhat farther back in our history, 
since many places are extant, marked by 
various facts from the days of the seventh 
Henry to the present day, they ought to 
be visited and carefully consulted, by that 
artist who wishes kis picture to tell the 
story with advantage : to which advantage 
fidelity aud accuracy indispensable 
requisites, To recommend this accuracy to 
every trifling composition, would be nu- 
gatory ; but to such as-aspire to the noble 
character of impressing the’ mind, and 
transporting a spectator to the action ; to 


“such as “* paint for eternity,” this labour 
and attention will be well tepaid, by last- 
ing praise, and reputation, 


The Adventures of Rolert Drury, during 
Fifteen Years Captivity im the Island 
of Madagascar, containing a Description 
of that Island, an Account of its Produce, 

s Manufacture: and Commerce with an Ac- 
connt of the Manners and Customs, Wars, 

_ Religion, and Civil Polity of the Inhabi- 
tants: to which is adtled a Vocabulary of 
the Madagascar Language. Written by 
himself. 8vo. pp. 460. Price 8s. Stodart 
and Craggs, Lull, 1807. 

Tuis volume is reprinted from an edi- 
tion in 1743, to which is prefixed, (as 
to this) a certificate of the good repute of 
the author, signed by Capt. W. Machett, 
in whose service we are informed Mr. 
Drury was ; and who continued his friend 
ship to him to the last. This certificate is 


_ dated May 7, 1728. We cannot but 


wish that the editor of the present edition 


- had favoured us with additional particulars 


of the writer : or had, at least, pointed 


- out means whereby the doubts which will 


arise in the mind of the reader of this vo- 
jume might be removed. We understand 
that a correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine has done somewhat on this sub- 
ject, since the pub/ication of this volume ; 
and but for this testimony, we acknow- 
Jedge that we should have consigned 
this work to a state of repose, among 
many others of unascertairable character. 
Mr. Drury it appears, had sufficient op- 
portunities of witnessing and understand- 
ing the manners of Madagascar: and 
could we place implicit confidence in his 
judgment and testimony, we should pro- 
bably do somewhat more than announce 
this edition. We know very little of the 
‘interior of the island of Madagascar: the 
French know more ; but not enough to 
induce them to establish a settlement 
there though they have made many at- 
tempts. The contents of Mr. Drury’s 


- marrative offer no great additional induce- 


ment, though he describes parts of it. 
we believe truly, as extremely fertile and 
pleasant. What he takes for Jewish ob- 


kervances among these people, might 


have been derived from the Arabs ; who, 
nevertheless, would have stood aloof from 
their idoltary, ‘The island is, no doubt, 
Jarge enough for the residence of different 
races of people : and what may be cor- 
rect as to one of them may not apply to 
another, 
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Catalague Ruisonné the Pictures bes 
longing to the most’ Honourable the Mar- 
quis of Stafford, in the Galiery of Cieve- 
land House. Comprising a List of the 
Pictures, with illustrative Anecdotes, and 
descriptive Accounts of the Execution, 
Composition, and characteristic Merits of 
the principal Paintings. By J. Britton, 
F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 170. Price Longman 
and Co., and the Author, London, 1808. 


This work will do good—to the Arts, 
by promoting a purity of taste, and ju- 
dicious direction of patronage.—and to 
Artists by contributing to convince them, 
especially the rising generation of artists, 
of the necessity for reflection, investiga- 
tion, and study. Mr. Britton shews himself 
to be an acuie critic, and offers many hints 
that are. well entitled to attention. The 
subject and the occasion, warrant the neat- 
ness with which the volume is executed, 
fine paper, and hot-pressed pages. 

As the admission of the public to the 
enjoyment of the private collection of a 
nobleman, is a novelty in this country, 
and as we remember the host of objections 
formerly urged against such indulgence, 
we. shall state his lordship’s regulations, 

No person can be admitted to view the 
Gallery without a ticket. To obtain which 
it is necessary that the applicant be known to 
the Marquis, or to some one of the family ; 
otherwise he or she must have a recommen- 
dation from a person who is. 

Applications for such tickets are inserted in 
a book by the Porter, at the door of Cleve- 
!and-House, any day except Tuesday ; when 
the tickets are issued, for admission on-the 
following day.— Artists desirous of tickets for 
the season must be recommended by some 
member of the Royal Academy. 

It isexpected, that if the weather be wet, 
or dirty, that all visitors will go in carriages. 

Thedays of admissionare, Wednesdays, 
from 12 to 5 o'clock, in the months of 
May, June, and July. Our readers are 
aware that the first of these months may 
fairly be called ‘* exhibition month, ” in 
this metropolis, so that the admirer of 
art enjoys an opportunity of comparing 
the works of modern and of ancient skill, 
and of purifying his taste, by contem- 
plating the most valved productions, left 
by the most eminent professors of former 
days for the admiration of posterity. 

Mr. B. well observes in his preface, that, 


In England, where ignorance, vulgarity, os 


| 
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something worse, are the charasteristics of the Mr. West, has also nobly and laudably dared 


lower orders, and where frivolity, affectation, 
and insolence, are the leading traits in a class 
of lounging persons, who haunt most public 
places, it would be the excess of folly for gen- 
tlemen who possess valuable museums, to give 
unlimited admission to the public. 

Private collections are generally formed for 
individual gratification, and ‘private 
gentleman is natarally and rationally more 
disposed to study domestic comforts than to 
sacrifice it to public curiosity. Whenever, 
therefore, we are freely admitted, to examine 
and study (without extravagant taxation) the 
valuable repositories of art, in the houses of 
opulent persons, we ought to be thankful. 

If the enlightened few, and the real ‘lovers 
of art, could be easily discriminated aud se- 
lected from the idle, frivolous, and affected 
persons, who constitute the great mass of 
society, Tam persuaded that every proprietor 
of a Gallery would readily admit the former 
to view aud profit by bis collection. ‘That 
such a selection is difficult has been recently 
manifested in the opening of Lord Grosvenor s 
splendid house. The apartments were thronged, 
bat many artists and literary gentlemen were 
unable to obtain admission, 

« We ought to be thankful,” says Mr. 
B.,—and so we are. The inspection of his 
lordships’s collection is a treat, and a 
hatidsome treat, too, and to be othewisc 
than thank ful,after having been handsome- 
ly treated, is a species of ingratitude for 
which our language wants an appropriate 
term : we assure ourselves, that the public 
will take this hiut in good part. The 
general tenor of Mr. B.'s remarks may be 
infetred from the following specimens. 

3. Baldassare Peruzzi. The Wise Men's 
Offering : Mathew, ch. ii. ver. 2. From the 
Orleans gallery. 

In this representation of the passage, the 
artist has not strictly adhered to the literal text : 
for St, Mathew says, when they 
the house,” &c. but here is neither instde nor 
outside of a dwelling Such a violation of 
the subject is particularly reprehensible ; for 
the primary merit of historical painting, as 
well as historical writing, is ¢ruth: and a 
faithful and accurate display of this should be 
strictly adhered to by the painter as well as 
author. It is but a weak excuse for the for- 
mer, to plead the want of picturesque effect, 
and a desire to give more interest and vatiety 
to his subject, by indulging in the pictoria 
licentia ; tor nothing can compensate for the 
want of truth in historical pictures. Sir 
Joshua has strenuously urged this in his ad- 
mirable discourses ; and, with the discrimi- 
nation of a judicions critic, has defined and 
characterised the specific province of this high 
department of rt. The present wortuy 


President of the English Royal Academy, 


to practise it in numerous pictures, the effects 
of w ich woald, perhaps, have been im- 
proved by the adoption of Grecian or Ronan 
cosume, &e. In criticising this or any oiher 
work which may demand my attention, [ 
shall studiously strive to discriminate Letween 
truth and falsehood, history and fable : and 
shall also endeavour to ny strictures 
by the philosophy of crificism. The rising 
race of artists should be taught to derive 
every possible advantage from their renowned 
predecessors ; and this can only he effected by 
knowing how to select and appreciate the 
merits and excellencies of their piciures; at 
the same time to avoid their errors ordefects. 


«© Learn to be wise from others’ faults, 
And you will do fuil well.” 

56. Gasper Poussin. A land-cape. This 
very exquisite and alinost perfect little picture, 
companion to No. 53, is a decisive iflustration 
of an opinion which I have already urged, 
and am still disposed tozherish, that’ land= 
scapes only require to be selected with judg- 
ment, and executed with taste and striétai- 
tention to the colouring 2nd tones of nature, 
to become pleasing and interesting pictures. 
‘There are various spotg and scenes ou the surs 
face of the globe which alinost irresistably 
excite the areution and admiration of a 
spectator. Their local featares are either 
beautiful, grand, or pictaresque, and their 
natoral qualities are often powerful y height- 
ened by the adventitious, and even changing 
incidents of light and shade, clearness an 
mist. To delineate the first, with the most 
judicious and appropriate effects of the latier, 
is the duty of the emulous landscape painter. 
Claude successfully fulfilled this duty in some 
of his best pictures, bat he was rather cone 
‘ined in his effeets, and oftefh monotogous ta 
his subjects. He, however, executed tiu- 
merous pictures ; aud though all of these are 
not equally excellent, yet the greater part of 
them are replete with fascinating beauty, and 
important troth, G. Poussin also evinced 
muych ‘taste in compesition and grandear of 
forms in his pictures; but Tiziano aod N. 
Poussin displayed greater wnerits, and more 
commanding effects. These great artisis in 
viewing nature, derived from her features 
wore dignified and exalted conceptions. They 
geveralized her forms, and gave to her un- 
sophisticated countenance, the commatdin 
touches and hues of grandeur, vigour, an 
richness. la general, though not always, 
they chose fine forms, and gave them that 
autamsal tone of colour, which is so grate- 
ful and pleasing to the eve. These artists 
were blessed with that species of knewledge 
which always manifests a. predilection for such 
shapes and colours as are calculated to produce 
the best pictures. Gaspar Poussiu was gee 
nerally attentive to the former, Sut not so 
successful in she latter: wizence, though his 
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Tandseapes are mostly very fine’ and grand, 
they are often cold and heavy. Salvator Rosa 
has shewn great excellencies in this depart- 
ment of the art: and in the present collection, 
No. 41, is a picture by him, which will rank 
among the finest produétions of the kind. 
Our own country presents every comporent 
tt of landscape; and in its mountains, 
Takes, woods, rocks, and seas, whfolds all 
that can be wished for or demanded by the 
artist. A few of our native painters have 
emulously availed themselves of these features, 
and have carefully studied their forms and 
colours. Actuated, however, by différent 
feelings and partialities, they have sought dif- 
ferent paths to renown : and whilst one has 
n satisfied with pamting a few trees hang- 
ing over a sedgy pool, with wo or three cows ; 
another hes boidly and vigourously dared to 
imitate the turbulent waves of the ocean, 
when driven by the enraged storm. He,has 
also manifested the'superlative powers of the 
pencil, in representing the effects of a meri- 
dian sun, the union of that luminary with 


te moon in the same picture ; also the rising 
4 


and setting sun, with other difficult and 
fascinating effects, In the present summer, 
London has been favoured with Two Evibi- 
tions of Drawings: among which there 
were many Jandscapes and topographical views 
of unequivocal excelleace. This will be readily 


admitted persons who. have 


\ examined the productions of Glover, Havel, 
Nicholson, Smith, J. Varley, Heaphy, De- 
lamotte, Cristal, and of some other artists. 

_ From these extracts our readers will es- 

» timate the science displayed by the writer. 
To the indisposition that he pleads in his 
preface, we impute certain negligences 

his style, which occasionally impair his 
sentiments. : 

We indulge in the addition of a few re- 
marks on other subjects. “‘ The cadaverous 

. body of the recently crucified Saviour," — 
thoagh introduced by Ludovice Carrache, 


“Marquis of Stafford's Gallery. 


‘We no tiot’ Wonder’ that a writer ‘who 
treates 4 saint of the tair sex with so little 
tenderness, should indulge still harsher 
Janguage when describing the extatic. 
Francis as an unconfined maniac (No, 
64.) In treating the subject of ‘ Joseph 
und his'mistress,"’ (No. 2y.) Mr. B. intro- 
duces an extract from 4 letter written by 
the celebrated ‘Addison, on a like occa- 
sion. Jt'should have been itisefted entire 
but as Mr. B.'s work is likely to be read’by 
young artists, whose profession exposes 
them, (even to a ptoverb) to the dangers 
of a too intimate acquaintance with beau- 
ty, we could have wished that Mr. B. had 
selected his instance of chastity from a- 
mong the sons of art. He mighthave found 
such an one on consulting Granger, in 
Brown the miniature painter, who, being 
a very handsome man, had unhappily in- 
‘spired a Jady of rank and beguty with a 
passion too impetuous for controul ; yet 
neither the unusual advantage to which 
her charms were purposely heightened, 
when she sat to him for her portrait, nor 
éven the last effort of despair, in the ad- 
justment of garter, could subdue ‘the 
artist's self contfoul ; and he finally handed 
the enchantress, to her carriage, with a 
triumph which only virtue can conceive or 
impart. Had this occurred to Mr B.'sre- 
callection (far he knows the story) Joseph 
Addison would not have ‘‘ been the most 
eminent instance he had heard of in Eng- 
land.” To an infant Jesus sleeping on 
the cross, Guido has added ‘‘ rather in- 
judiciously,” says Mr. B. the crown of 
thorns aod nails ; but in out opinion these 
are no more irrelevant tothe infant figure 
than the cross itself: for they, too, are 
among the instruments of ‘the Saviour's 
passion. Qn occasion of “ the“ Sooth- 


No. 11, is an erroneous conception. No | sayers, or Augurs” by S:lvator Rosa, Mr. 
body so lately deprived: of life, not by dis- | B: has given a list, with explanations, of 
easé, assumes those hues which the painier the different kinds of augury :. he should 
has given to this subject : with equal inat- | have added the keen remark of Cicero, that 


_,fention in the actor, we sometimes see on 
. the stage, a body, killed but a moment 


“* he wondered how any two of them could 
fall into company together, without laugh- 


before, carried off s/f: the expression in- | ingat the science of which they made a pro- 


tended is not in nature. 
_of St. Catherine tothe infant Jesus’ is 


The marriage | fession.” 


When describing the duplicates 
of the ** seven sacraments”’ of Poussin, 


misunderstood by Mr. B. Ai! nuns are now the property of the Duke of Rutland, 
_ eonsidered as being married to the Sa-| Mr. B. should have added to his other 
viour, by their vows: hence the self-de- | commendations of that nobleman as’a 
dication of St.. Catherine, her dream of! patron of art,, his liberal exposure of these 
.. espousals by a ring, &c. though a fanciful , pictures, at the Royal Academy, during an 
and spperstitious idea, yet loses of iis , Exhibition ; and this the rather, because 
,ebsutdity : and the metaphor does not | we suspect that this condescension broke 
" pecessatily imply “a deranged intellect.” the i¢e for further fayouts to the public, 
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in permissive gratifications. At his theolo- | 
gical phraseology, in explaining those pic- | 
| 


tures and elsewhere, Mr. will excuse 
asmile; he is acritic, not a’divine. We 
must, however, be permitted to wonder | 
that no artist, to oar knowledge, has | 
availed himse!f of the truly awful, mag- | 
nificent, and even picturesque idea, in| 
the story of ‘* Moses striking the rock at | 
Horeb,” of the Deity “ standing on the 
rock before him,” as promised, Exod. xvii. 
6. notwithstanding Mr. B. thinks this 
omission judicious.” 

No. 103. KR. Wilson. A landscape 
with figures. called Niobe. Why “ called” 
Niobe, Mr. B ? Have you any suspicion 
that the story is not that of Niobe? We 
insert Mr, B.'s remarks, as they do honour 
te the munificence of the present time. 

108. R. Wiken. A landscape, with 
figures, called Niobe. The composition and 
effect of this grand picture, must be very 
generally known to every lover of the arts, | 
both at home and abroad ; for the admairable + 
printof it, by Woollet, who perpetuated his 
own talents with those of the paimer, has 
been widely circulated, and universally ad- 
mired. To show the comparative state of 
the present and past age, with respect to arts 
and their patrons, we need adduce no other 
evidence than what is contained in the works 
of Wilson and Turner. — Both these artists 
evinced eminent talents in landscape; and 
the pictures of each are now fairly appraciated 
and valued: but when the former lived, he 
could uot obtain a livelihood by his pencil, 
and was obliged’ to solicit the place of Libra- 
rian to the Royal Academy. ‘The latter not 
only paints many pictures, but sells them all, 
or nearly all, at high prices. Whilst the 
former found it difficult to get 50 or 100 
— for such a picture as the Niobe, the 
atter readily obtains a sale for paintings, of 
the same size, at 200 guineas each. Let 
those artists, who are constantly murmuring 
at the want of patronage, endeavour to pro- 
duce pictures of equal merit, and they will 
not be ata loss to find purchasers for them. 
If the opulent class of Englishmen have 
appeared to neglect their native artists, the 
latter have shown a corresponding sentiment 
of contempt. This is certainly wrong ; for 
if one derives a pleasure and honour from en- 
couraging ability, and possessing meritorious 
works, the ether should endeavour to supply 
and gratify the demand, and at the same 
time prove himself fully entitled to Itberal 
and permanent patronage. 

Here we must close our remarks : yet 
we cannot forego an expression of our 
dissent from Mr. Repton, who supposes, 

VoL.1V, (Lit. Pan. Sept. 1808.] 
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p. 144, that the Datch school generally 
aimed at degrading nature; no artist can 
admit the thought ; though all artists must 
regret the talents they have seen misap- 
plied in too close an imitation of nature 
already too deeply degraded. May the 
noble owner of this Collection find bis owa 
enjoyment of it increased and increasing, 
in proportion to the obligations under 
which he lays the public, by opening his 
treasures to their view! Can wishes in- 
clude a greater gratification to a genuine 
amateur? 

LL LL LLL” LL 


A Tour in France. 1802. 8vo. pp. Ql. 
Price 3s. 6d. Booth, London, 188. 


This is, apparently, the production of 
a lady, who quitted England, with En- 
glish ideas in her mind, and a strong seuse 
of the ‘ domestic comforts” of ber na- 
tive land. She observes, that the French 
language has no term which fully conveys 
the meaning of this English expression; 
and she might bave observed, that the 
language is not to blame in this; for why 
should it comprise an expression for the 
use of a people, to denote an enjoyment 
of which they are totally ignvrant? The 
sex of the author precluded her from in- 
formation on the enormities of that pro- 
fligacy which pervades Paris, and its envi- 
rons. She saw, indeed, the baths of ma- 
dame Buonaparté —now, the empress Jo- 
sephine, and the paragon of ¢irtue !—but 
the sliding pictures that amuse the bather, 
were not shewn to her ; this must be tak-" 
en as an honourable tribute to the national 
delicacy of an English lady! We might 
say the same of occurrences at the Palais 
Royal, and the cabinets at the Petit Tri- 
anon. 

This cause, too, may account for the 
absence of politics from the pamphlet, be- 
yond such as occurred to the observation. 
of the writer: we dre disposed, therefore, 
to place the greater confidence in her re-— 
marks; and we wish that it were in ber 
power to furnish information, equally cor- 
rect, on the time present. 

We do not recollect to have seen the 
pomposity of the chief of the French go- 
vernment, and of Madame, in their habita- 
tions and establishments, more amply de- 
scribed than by cur traveller: and we avail 
ourselveso: her details, toconvey some ideas 
on the subject: an irresistible bias, also, 
to exercise our Panoramic second sight, - 
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impels us to add, as another inducement, 
the presentiment of a period, possibly at 
no great distance, when description will 
be all that remains of this magnificence 
‘Ehe Panorama may then be appealed to in 

roof that such things rea//y did exist. 
We confess it is our opinion, that the vice 
of the Palais Royal will outlive the gran- 
deur of the Tuilleries. A decent idea of 
that den of iniquities, may be gained from 
the following passage. 

Amongst the present wonders of Paris must 
be reckoned the Palais Royal, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Duke of Orleans, but now 
converted into a most extraordinary scene of 
vice and dissipation: it is a world of itself, 
and as wicked a world as any in existence ; 
many of the inhabitants never stir beyond the 


gates; for within them they have every thing | 


they can want, eating, drinking, and lodg- 
ing, in the highest style, elegant shops for 
every sort of article, every kind of amuse- 
ment and dissipation, and every species of 
folly and extravagance, ‘The buildings of the 


first court are converted into the Palais of the | 


Tribunate, one of the legislative bodies, [1802] 


from thence is a passage, through an arch, in- | 
to the inner court, which is a handsome gar- 


den in the Fretich style, in the form of a paral- 
Ielogtam, surronnded by buildings of a regu- 
Jay and beautiful appearance; the two long 
sides consist of seventy-six windows, and the 
ends of thirty-six. Considering this as a sin- 
gle palace, its length and extent is immense, 
equal to. some of our largest squares; none of 
the other royal palaces in France are near so 
extensive. The Duke of Orleans only inha- 
bited the first square; the second, which sur- 
rounds the garden, was built by him for his 
adherents and followers during the Revolu- 
tion, and it was at that period a dreadful 
scene of profligacy and wickedness. It is 
now converted to a variety of purposes; the 
garden is constantly full of loungers of every 
description; the under - ground buildings, 
which were formerly cellars, are uow fitted 
up very neatly into ball-rooms, theatres, mu- 
sic-rooms, and for other public spectacles, 
ahd only open at night. 

The ground-foor is a range of piazzas, all 
round the square, full of elegant shops, and 
thesepiazzas, as well as the gardens, are con- 
stantly full of company. ‘The first floor above 
this, consists of lodging-houses, restaurateurs, 
eoffee-houses, and circulating libraries; and 
the second story of gaming-houses, billiard- 
rooms, &c. The means of vice, extravagance, 
and dissipation, contained within these walls, 
cannot be described ; but they are sufficient to 
corrupt a whole nation, and it is supposed to 
be the most complete nest of profligacy in all 


Europe. All ranks and degrees may here find 


their amusement for every hour in tite day : 
the cellars, which are fitted up, are cheap 
places of amusement for the common people, 
where the bourgeoise, and even the dame in 
her wooden shoes, may have her ball, her play, 
or her concert, for 2d. or 3d. ; and it is la- 
mentable to see the tradesman and artificer, 
and his family, instead of spending a rational 
evening together, and resting from the labours 
of the day, descending into these caverns to 
spend their nights in dissipation and vice. 

Speaking of the now Imperial apart- 
ments in the Tuilleries our author says, 

I shall only notice five rooms—the first is 
the common drawing-room, where Madame 
and her company retire to drink coffee after 


dinner. It is hurfg with purple silk, ana at 


every seam a gold bead is passed from the top 
to the bottom, the cornice very highly gilt and 
finished, and the ceiling very finely painted ; 
the looking-glasses, which are fine ‘plgtes and 
immensely large, are on plan singhlar and 
elegant; instead of being framed, they seem 
inserted in the wall, and the silk hangin 
drawn back in a drapery, with gold cords re 
tassels, as if to shew them partially, that it 
gives the idea of the whole room being look« 
ing glass, and only shewn in different places. 
The chairs and sofa were purple satin embroi- 
dered, aid frames superbly gilt and highiy 
finished, There was a fine lustre in the mid- 
dle of the room, and a profusion of beautiful 
ornaments on the chimney piece, tables, and 
diflerent places, consisting of small statues 
of exquisite workmanship, urns of alabaster, 
and the finest Seve china, beautiful time- 
pieces, gilt figures with sconces, tripods, &c. 
The elegance of this room is only.a gentle 
preparation for the splendour of the next, 
which is Madame Bonaparte’s State Drawing 
Room ; its brilliancy is very striking on first 
entering, and an improvement is made on ex- 
travagance in the hangings, which I thought 
too heavy for elegance ; the walls are hung 
with yellow silk, and instead of being plain 
and straight, it is plaited all round in thick 
plaits, and fastened in different places with 
gold cord, and great quantities of fine gold 
fringe and tassels, and other ornaments are ine 
troduced; but it is too fine to be elegant. 
The glasses are in the same manner as in the 
other room, but if possible, more magnificent. 
There are a dozen chairs, and a sopha of the 
most beautiful gobelins tapesiry, lately finished 
at the manufactory in Paris; the backs and 
seats are tapestry natural-flowers (superior to 
any embroidery) on a yellow groand, and the 
frames of the chairs are gi!t. There are a do- 
zen smaller chairs set in front of them, for use, 
of yellow satin and gold, and in the middle of 
the room was the finest lustre I ever beheld ; 
it costan enormous sum for glass, its immense 
size, and the profusion of gilt ornaments 
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about it, must render it very beautiful when 


it is lighted up, and reff ted in the looking 
On each side the room, are two in- 


glasses. 
Jaid Sienna marble tables in gtit frames, very 
beautiful: they were formerly, as well as se- 
veral other ornaments, part of the fine furni 


ture of Versailles; and this room, like the | 


other, 15 finished with a profusion of beautiful 


figures, urns, tripods, time-pteces, aud other | 
ornaments in white marble, alabaster, bronze, | 


fine china, and gilding. 

We were next iutreduced into the bed- 
chamber of Citizen Bonaparte and his lady, 
and it seemed more like what we read of 
Eastern magnificence than any thing in this 
part of the world. There was such a profu- 


sion and variety of finery, that it is not easy, | 


correctly to describe this room : the bed-hang- 
ings were rich blue silk, trimmed in every di- 
rection with extremely superb gold fringe, the 
counterpane was the same silk, with the fringe 
all round, and rich gold tassels at the corners 
of the bolsters. On the bedstead nothing was 
to be seen but gilding and carving, devices of 
figures, cornucopias of flowers, and every 
elegant ornament. The canopy was a dome 
carved and gilt, and round it a drapery of blue 
silk, with as much gold fringe and finery 
about it as the Court\ dress of a birth-day 
Duchess. The walls were hung with blue 
silk, with a rich gold moulding, and covered 
with fine pictures, three superb picr glasses, 
and a chrystal lustre in the middle of the room 
which cost 10,00,1 This was part of the 
finery at Versailles, and though so very ex- 

ensive, being all wrouglit crystal, is not so 
Prilliant as that in the drawing-room. The 
wash hand basons, ewers, and other utensils 
in the room were of the finest Seve china, the 
most beautiful of the kind, and in ornament- 
al forms. There were also two little footstools 
of Madame’s, of blue velvet in gilt frames, 
and trimmed with gold fringe. 

The next room was Madame Bonaparte’s 
dressing-room, where she breakfasts, and re- 
eeives her morning company ; this room is 
very elegant, but being more a family room is 


less magnificent than the others, but it had a | 


number of beautiful and expensive ornaments, 
and amongst others, a work-box brought from 
England by Lauriston, as a present to Ma- 
dame: it is inlaid, and richly ornamented 
with cu’ steel, and all the implements within 
it, of the finest cut and polished steel. 
Beyond this room was Bonaparte’s library, 
dressing-room, and private cabinet; in the 
latter were the busts of Charles Fox and Lord 
Nelson, neither of them well execuied. 
Another room worthy of notice was the 
Citizen’s Salle & manger, where he usually 
dines, en famille, and with private friends; 
it is a very elegant room, lately fitted up with 
hexagon ends, very highly finished with paint- 
ing, gilding, and very superb lustres and mir- 


in France. {1110 
rors. This simple Cit'zen lives in a princel 
style, with respect to his establishment; his 
liveries are very magnificent, dark green so co- 
| vered with gold lace, that very little of the 
! cloth is to be seen, and the liveries of his 
| black servants are an improvement upon this 
finery, being green velvet very richly embroi« 
i dered with gold. And with hypocritical af- 
fected abhorrence of every thing princely or 
superb, Madame has her ladies in waiting, 
/and her maids of honour. 


| An anecdote of the present sovereign of 
| these apartments, occurs in p. 79, which 
| is very characteristic of the man. 

We were told that on the evening the news 
of the Emperor Paul's death arrived, who was 
| his dear friend and ally, Madame Bonaparte 
| had an assembly, which the Consul honoured 

with his presence : he was unfortunately sit- 

ting with his feet under a table of a very fine 
set of Seve china, when the dispatches were 

put into his hands, announcing this event, 
| which proved such a check at that time to 
| his schemes of ambition and plunder, that the 
| agitation of the moment overcame all idea of 
| dignity and decorum, he threw up his feet, 
| overturned the table, threw a dish of coffee 
| out of his hand into the fire, dashed down a 

pair of wax candles that stood in his way, 
and flew out of the room in a state bordering 
on losanity. 

But we are not to suppose that feelin 
is wholly annihilated in France: amidst al 
the fondness of the French for spectacle, 
other ideas, we find, are cherished. 


Besides the recurrence of old customs, 
there is much anniversary dissipation intro- 
duced by the Revolution, there are so many 
events to be commemorated, and days to be 
observed, that illuminations, fétes, and re- 
joicings are continually occurring. The un- 
fortunate day of their king’s murder, is not 
one of them ; that event is deplored by the na- 
tion in general, but though not openly ob- 
served, I could perceive it was not forgotten 
by the people as a day of sorrow. 
| There is nothing in which some shallow 


politicians so much deceive themselves, as in 
supposing France a land of liberty, or that 
' the French have in the smallest degree gained 
amongst themselves what they fought for. 
The nation never was in such a state of slave- 
ry, or governed by so despotic a tyrant. The 
Freieh are aware of this, and are extremely 
dissatisfied, but the police is so strict, and the 
espionnage so general, that they dare not speak 
their sentiments to each other, though they 
are more open to the English, on whose con- 
fidence they seem to rely, more than on their 
owncountrymen. [tis a remarkable cireum- 
stance, considering the time we were in 
France, and the number of different people 
2Q2 
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we conversed with, we heard nothing but 
dissatisiacion of the present, and regret for 
the past. Even forimer active persons in the 
revomiion, vow ow, ihey have been deceiv- 
ed. Our wavelling companion frem Abbe- 
ville, the old Avoca\, is a particular tricod of 
the iar! consul, and holds a place under the 
present government ; he told us in confidence, 
what he begged us not to repeat in Paris, that 
he was certain there was scarce a man in the 
kingdom were, wio would not gladly restore 
the anciept government just as It was to get 
rid of the present.* e 

A French gentieman told us, he was cer- 
tain, there was a period, when, if the Duc 
Angouléne,t who is a great favourite with 
the people, had appeared in Paris, the army 
and people would instantly joined tim. 

Tf this was the case in 1802, what are 
the present sentiments of the people of 
France? Alas! for *hat nation which 
mistakes the ferocities of a sanguinary 
philosophy for iberty : and thinks, as Mr. 
Roscoe expresses it, that the shedding of 
the blood of the most eminent and the 
most worthy of its citizens is a “‘ cheap pur- 
chase” —of what >—o! a bubble and a fic- 
tion. There are other pages of informa- 
tion in this pamphlet: but on subjects not 
new tothe public, in general. As will ap- 
pear from ovr extracts! this lady has 
seen the licns of Paris; and, in her opi- 
nion, ‘‘ pure grim devils they are,” as 
Squire Richard says of lions tar less des- 
tractive and savage. 


LL LLL LLL LL LLL 


Memoir of the Mosquito Territory, as 
respecting the Voluntary Cession of it to 
the Crown of Great Britain: pointing out 


derived from the Occupation of that Coun- 


Mr. Wrighi's Memoir of the Mosquito Territory. 


try; asset forth in a Memorial presented | 
to the Right Hon. Lord Castlereagh, by , 


John Wright, Esq. late Commander of H. 
M. S. Swift, and Senior Officer of his 
Majesty's Naval Forces at Honduras and on 
the Mosquito Shore. 8vo. pp. 32. Price 
1s. 6d. London: Hatchard, 1808. 


A writer who professedly commends a 
country, ora scheme, may be considerably 


* The new ‘philosophy and republicanism 
is almost extinct, and religion nearly in the 
game siate it was. 

_ $-The Count d’Artois’ eldest son and heir 
to the crown, he married the late King’s 


daughter. 
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within the limits of trath, in his praises, 
yet he will be liable toa kind of suspicion, 
unless he be in repute as ‘ a sturdy mora- 
list,” that his partiality had somewhat see 
duced his veracity, Mr. Wright protests 
that he is free from every such imputation ; 
and he discovers in the native productions 
of this country, the sources of great benefit 
to Briain. We recommend this litile 
tract geographers, and naturalists :—as 
for statesme:™ those obstinate mortals, 
will scarcely believe any other eyes than 
their own .—no offence, we hope, to the 
maker of Mr. Secretary ‘s Specta- 
cles: and perhaps, bet. re he completely 
accomplishes his pin, Mr. W. may 
think a favourable intercourse with the 
artist we allude to, is no bad thing. 


The following extract speaks for itself, 


No country enjoys more advantages from 
water-carriage ; for, besides nineteen rivers, 
which are navigable for suo! craft up to the 
very interior, a chain of Lagoons line the 
coast, accessible at ihe mouths of the different 
rivers. ‘The climate is mild for those lati- 
tudes, and, being continental, not nearly so 
hot as the islands in the same parallel. The 
soil is so neh, that, until three or four 
seasons of Rattoon canes have in some degree 
impoverished the land, no sugar can be pro- 
duced ; the first growths rising to the great 
height of sixteen to eighteen feet, and of se- 
veral inches diameter; which naturally ime 
poverishes the saccharine juices. This fact 
must sufficiently tend to shew the great ferti- 
lity of the soil in producing maize, Indian 
corn, cotton, cofice, and provisions of all 
kinds, exceeding by far any thing known in 
the West-India islands. 

Endless tacts of pine ridges interspersed all 


: | over the country, would supply an inexhausti- 
some, of the many, Advantages to be | ~ 


ble fund of tar and turpentine; the trees 
being so redundant with these liquors, that, 
when put into the deepest rivers, they instantly 
sink : the forests abound with the finest spars 
for masts, perhaps in the world, and with a 
peculiar non-descript wood (named Some- 


| wood) fit for many purposes of ship building ; 


| 


the valuable properties of it are, to be im- 
_ to the worm, and (o resist rust: this 
had an opportunity of ascertaining very 
fairly, by getting the carpenters of the Swift 
to build a boat of it for me, 28 feet length of 
keel; that I used all the time I] was in that 
country, and a twelvemonth after 1 returned 
to Fi.gland, finding it fully to answer all the 
good qualicies that were given of it. 
Medicinal gums and drags are plentifully 
dispersed all over the country; there are the 
tono or elastic gum, guin-copal, balsam of 


capivisar saparilla of the finest quality, &c. 
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&e. It abounds also with mahogany, cedar, 
zebra or palmeratta wood, with many others, 
useful for every purpose of husbandry, 6: 
erection of buildings, &c. 

There are aiso plenty of large and beautifa’ 
tigers, leopards, deers, antelopes, builaloes, 
mountain cows, otters, Ke. Ac., that may 
with ease be obtiined; and the coast aflorcs 
a superabundance turtle 

Aha! “a superabundauce of turtle !"— 
the author should have dedicated his 
pamphlet to the Court of, Aldermen; a 
litle influence in the city might have its 
advantages: and then, should his memo- 
rial be smothe ed at the West end of 
the town, *‘ among the great pressure of 
Most important business,” he might consol 
himseit at the Easi of the town, in society 
sot less intent on the good of the country, 
or the support of the constitution. 
A Revolucam de Portugal em 1640. Adop- 

tada avs Sentimentos do Dia de Hoje. 

Por T.A.C.H. The Revolution of Por- 

tugal in 1640. Adapred to the Sentiments 

of the present day. By che Chevalier de 

Correa, formerly Chargé d’Aflaires from 

“the Coart of Poriugal to his Swedish Ma- 

jestv. Svo. pp. 92. Printed by Cox, Son, 

and Baylis, London, 1808. 

Tue Revolution that separated Por- 
tugal from Spain, and established the 
house of Braganza on the throne, in 1640, 
has been thought to furnis a favourable 
subject to the dramatist, and Mr. Jeph- 
son's tragedy of Bragaxxza, had its inter- 
est, though, to augment it, the author 
departed considerably from the truth of 
history. Ia that tragedy politics had no 
share, as Poriugueze politics were then 
of little moment tothe operations of the 
great worid: but late events have given to 
Portugal a renown, we might add a 
splendour, that diffuses itself over every 
part of its history. Dr. Wolcot iateiy 
favoured the world with a drama, in 
which he treated the recent escape of the 
Prince Regent with all the vigour of his 
pen; buat it was liable to an insuperable 
exception, inasmuch as it absolutely falsi- 
fied the personages introduced, and ren- 
dered fictitious, by the adoption of false 
names for them, those very statesmen 
whom our public journals described as 
acting the most conspicuous parts in that 
transaction. This variation from truth 


should be marked, lest future credulity 


A Revolugam de Portugal. 


be misled by such incorrectness, The Chee 
valier de Correa is weil known by his 
energy in the service of his country. 
Before the Portugueze had been rouzed 
to emulate the patriotisa of the Span- 
‘ards, in exertions of bravary, the Che- 
valier had addressed his countrymen ina 
sprted Proclamation, as the descendants 
4 the Gamas, of the Albuquerques, Cas- 
tros, Silveiras, Saas, Menézes, Souzas, 
&c. and had called them to arms, to 
victory, liberty, andglory. In this drama, 
which ist founded on the revolution of 
1040, he has taken advantage of nation- 
al events to present a political lesson to 
his countrymen of the present day. He 
has not, with Dr. Wolcot, disguised 
names, but he explains the mystertous 
iunport of his characters, and their senti- 
meats, by stating in a note prefixed, that 
the 
Tyrant or Usurper means Buonaparte. 
Vasconcellos........... Junot or Murat. 
Oiwarez..... Talleyrard. 
Ramires, &c..........+ Hermando the se- 
cret instrument 
of Junot. 
So that if the emperor and king, or his ci- 
devant adviser, should think proper to 
order the representation of this drama, if 


faithfully performed, they may behold 


themselves pourtrayed to the life, and 
with more than usual propriety may their 
stage adopt the motte 
Mutato nomine, de te 
Falula narratur. 

The Chevalier’s play appears to be 
modelled after Mr. Jephson’s; and the Bri- 
tish writer has been, principally, the ori- 
gival whence the Portugueze has drawn. 

The scene in which Vasconcellos, the 
Spanish governor, seizes the duchess of 
Braganza, and puts the duke’s affection to 
the severest test, by threatuing topoignaid 
the object of it, met with applause, as 
well as criticism, on the English stage: 
we should like to know what success would 
attend it in Portugal, and what would be 
the feelings of that nation, en the subject. 
This the Chevalier has evabled the Lis- 
bon theatre, if so inclined, to determine, 
Friends as we are to liberty, we cannot 
but commend the spirit of potrietisma 
which has induced this gentleman io the 
present exertion: while we anticipate 
the. most favourable reception of bis las 
bowrs —s his grateful gountrymen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM MAJOR SCOTT WARING TO 
“THE REV. EDWARD NARES, A.M. 


[Compare Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 199.] 


Rev. Sir;—I beg leave to assure you, that 
I confined my remark on the excellent ser- 
mons preached by Dr. Barrow, and your- 
self, to a single passage in each sermon. 

Dr. Barrow says, that Protestants and Ro- 
manists appear to have had very little success, 
at least to have made very few sMicere and 
steady converts in India. 

You observe : ‘* The best and shortest an- 
swer to all doubts as to the practicability 
of the future conversion of the Hindoos, 


would be a plain statement of facts, namely, 
that many many thousands have been already | 


converted, and among them, thousands of 
the Brahininical caste.” I still think that the 
Iearned university must have been puzzled by 
two assertions so completely opposite. It is 
perfectly true, that in your valuable appendix 
you quete your authority for the asssertion. 

‘his I particularly notice, and consequenily 
my subsequent observation, applied not to 
you, but to Dr. Buchanan. 

In the letter which you have done me the 
honour to. address te me in the Literary Pa- 
norama, you say, that Dr. Buchanan does not 
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confine himself to any definite period, but uses | 


the words, tisse immemorial,” meaning, of 
course, from the appearance of our blessed 
Saviour upon earili. 

However diligent Dr. Buchanan) may 
have been in his researcles, the fact which 
heasseris is incapable of proof. We know 
not when Christianity was first preached in 
India ; but, we do know that a colony of 
Syrian Christions settled in a small district on 
the Malabar coast, fifteen hundred years ago. 


| 


| 


There they remain at this day, and have not | 
spread over other provinees in India. I think, | 


whatever their numbers may now be, they 
are the descendants of the first settlers, and 


the resson w hy I think so is this, thatifthen- | 


sands and thousands of Hindeos, and among 
them thousands of the Brahminieal caste,. 
had been converted centuries ago, there would 
have been millions of Christians at present in 
Hindostan. But it is a vain and idle specula- 
tion on my part, and on Dr. Buchanan's 
also, because it leads to no rational conclu- 
sion. 

The case is very fairly and sensibly put by 
Dr. Barrow :—He says, that. hitherto Ro- 
manists and Protestants have had very little 
success. Now, it is certainly possible, to 
prove whether or not he is correet, in his as- 
sértion [think heis; others may be of opi- 
nion thai he is not. Bat the truth may be 
ascertained, if government wish to ascertain it. 
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The failure of success, if Dr. Barrow 
is correct, must be attributed to one of two 
causes: the inefficient means hitherto em- 
ployed, or the invincible attachment of Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans to their respective re- 
ligions. To the latter cause Mr. Burke attri- 
buted the want of success. He used the 
words ‘¢ invincible attachment,” as applied to 
the natives of India; und I adopted it, con- 
ceiving that he applied it very correctly. 

A stronger proof cannot be given of that 
attachment, than an accurate inspection of 
the reports of the English missionaries in 
Bengal. Onthe 25th of December, 1806, 
they write to their society, that they had 
seventy-five converted natives, in Bengal, 
‘This was the extent of their success, after 
a mission of thirteen years ;—yet they were 
zealous and active ;—they spoke the na- 
tive languages ;—they translated many parts 
of our Holy Scriptures ;-—they gratuitously 
distributed them; — they distributed also 
above twenty thousand religious tracts in 
three months of the year 1806; they iti- 
nerated, they preached in Calcutta, until 
the Bengal government interfered, and in dil- 
ferent parts of Bengal. 

Undoubiedly the truth of Dr. Barrow’s as- 
sertion is completely confirmed by the reports 
of these English missionaries. We may be 
deceived by the reports of Danish and Ger- 
man missionaries, residing in parts of In- 
dia which have but lately belonged to our In- 
dian empire; but, it must be clear, that the 
English missionaries .in Bengal would not 
misrepresent facts, by under-siating the num- 
ber of natives whon: they had converted. Al- 
lowing that, in thirteen years, a few of their 
converts had died, still their reports fully con- 
firm the assertion of Dr. Barrow. 

Though my expectations of success here- 
after, from the translation of our Holy Serip- 
tures into the languages of India, may be less 
sanguine than those of others, yet I can _as- 
sure you, Sir, that 1 never have objected to 
so laudable an undertaking ; nor do I object to 
their circulation among as many of the natives 
as express a wish to peruse them ; approving 
most highly of the plan recommended by Sir 
William Jones. My objection is, to the 
adopuon of any new measure which disaffect- 
ed men may successfully represent to the nas 
tives as an interference by governmeat with 
the religious prejudices of the uatives of Bri- 
tish India. Town myself to be so very stupid, 
as not to perceive bow it is possible to cireu- 
late gratuitously our Holy Scriptures through- 
out India, translated into ten Oriental langu- 
ages, without giving our restless and inmpla-" 


‘cable enemy and bis emissaries very plausible 


grounds for representing that, Government, if 
it cannot persuade the people of India to 
embrace Christianity, will ultimately resort 
to compulsion. ‘The English missionaries ip 
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Bengal have already gratuitously circulated 
parts of our Holy Scriptures and religious 
tracts by thousands in different places, to the 
extent of one hundred miles round Fort Wil- 
liam. By this gratuitous circulation we know 
from their own reports, that they have caused 
much jealousy audalarm, and have occasioned 
many acts of violence. But should the plan 
be extended, designs, Lam confident, will be 
impuied to Goverament which it never has 
entertained, and never will entertain. No 
inait of common sense believes that Govern- 
meot will interfere with the religious preju- 
dices of the natives of British India ; but, in 
this enlightened country, absurd and ground- 
less jealousics have often been entertained as 
to the security of the Protestant religion ; 
what, then, have we not to expect in [ndia 
if individuals are to act without restraint! I 
assure you, Sir, | am incapable of supposing 
you inclined to force Christianity on the na- 
tives of British India. 1 do not believe the 
most enthusiastic sectarian, or Catholic, of 
modern times, is capable of so horrible an in- 
clination. The question is, whether well- 
meaning individuals, actuated by the purest in- 
tentions, may not, if unrestrained by autho- 
rity, act in such a way as to rouse the sus- 
picions of the natives? A member of the 
Madras government, in September 1806, ex- 
pressly declared, that suspicions did, at that 
time, universally prevail among the natives 


on the coast, and that if suffered to gain | 


further ground, our existence in the country 
was at stake. 

The apparent, not real, sanction of our 
learned Universities, which I have noticed, 
could not possibly apply to your excelleat 
sermon, nor to Dr. Barrow’s. ex- 
a state, that the sanetion which the 

Jniversities had given to the plans of Dr. 
Buchanan might, if unexplained, do mis- 
chief in India, but that, in fact, it was ra- 
ther an apparent than a real sanction. 

I am very confident, Sir, that you ‘ are 
friendly to the constituted authorities of the 
realm ;" and I agree also with you, that 
every step taken in the hope of converting 
the natives of India should be prudent, 
temperate, and regular. ‘The heads of our 
Jearned Universities concur with us, I have 
no doubt, in these sentiments. 

1 did not mean to be indecorous, when I 
observed, ghat the learned University of 
Oxford must have been puzzled to determine 
whether Dr. Barrow or yourself were right, 
when you gave such Uifterent accounts of 
the extent to which conversions had been 
carried in India. I hope it will not be deem- 
ed iundecorous in me, now, to give as my 
decided opinion, that it was not prudent, or 
teinperate, or regular, in the most respecta- 
ble public bodies in this kingdom, _ the legis- 
lature excepted, to direct and order the dis- 
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cussion of an important political, as well as 
religious, question, before them, at the re- 
quest of an individwal ; whieh question has 
already been very seriously discussed in pai- 
liament. 

Most undoubtedly, Sir, every individual 
in the kingdom is free to recommend the 
adoption of such measures as he thinks 
would tend to the conversion of the pagan 
world to our holy religion. But, is it pru- 
dent, temperate, or regular, in public bo- 
dies, to run before the legislature, as I may 
say, and without a previous communication 
with the constituted authorities of the 
realm, to direct and drder the most solemn 
public discussion of a question of such 
extreme delicacy, that parliament has not 
thought proper to agitate it since the ‘year 
1793. 1 think, from the commencetnent 
to the close of the proceeding, there has been 
inuch of imprudence and irregularity. 

Dr. Buchanan is a chaplain in the pay 
of the East India Company, and vice provost 
of the college of Fort William in Bengal. 
—He publishes a memoir dedicated to the 
metropolitan, in which he strongly recom- 
mends the adoption of certain measures, with 
a view of evangelizing one hundred millions 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans. He next 
writes to the vice chancellor of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, requesting 
that they would permit sermons to be preach- 
ed, and essays to be read, before each Univer- 
sity, ov subjects proposed by himself, which 
were, in elect, to add weight to the memoir 
which he had so recently published ;—he 
desired, that the sermons and essays, should 
be uniformly printed, and copies sent to_ his 
agents in Landon for the college of Fort 
William, a public institution paid by the 
East India Company, in which there are 
Hlindoo aud Mahomedan professors, and not 
the private property of Dr. Buchanan ;— 
the Universities met in convocation, and re-: 
solved to comply with all Dr. Buchanan's 
requests, and nominated the respectable cler- 
gymen, who were to preach the sermons be- 
fore the Universities ; days were also appointed 
for hearing the essays read, and for adjudging 
the sain of five hundred pounds to the writer 
of the essay entitled to the prize, at each 
University. 

These sermons and essays certainly will 
appearin thecollege of Fort William with the 
staip of public authority ;—yet neither his 
Majesty’s India ministers, nor the Court of 
Directors, appear to have been consulted 
either by Dr. Buchanan, or by our learned 
Universities ; as the constituted authorities very 
well knew chatin the last year a consider- 
able degree of jeciousy did prevail among 
the natives of India, for the security of their 
religion, and as they know also, that an 
invasion of India was meditated by our im- 
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placable enemy, it is possible, at least, that 
the constituted authorities of the realan might 
have deprecated a discussion of so important 
a political question, at such a moment, 
under the authoricy and orders of such re- 
spectable bodies as the two Universities. 

The members of the legislature, and the 
constituted authorities of the realm, must, 
as Christians, be anxious for the spread of 
Christianity. The House of Commons did, 


in 1793, declare it to be the bounden duty of | 
the legislature, to adopt all safe and prudent | 


means for the moral and religious improve- 


ment of the inhabitants of British India. | 


The resolution has, indeed, remained as a 
dead letier upon the journals since 1793 : 
und why? Because, prudence, policy, and 
a conviciion of ihe impractieabiluy of suc- 
cess have prevented the House of Commons, 
hitherio, from acting upon that resolution. 


It wes proposed, immediately after the re- | 


solution was voted, to send missionaries to 
Jndia, and to establish free schools, for the 
moral and religous of the na- 
tives. The worthy meuber who introduced 
the cliuse in a bill thea depending, was 


prevailed upon to give it up; and he has never | 


mentioned te subject in parliament, from 
1793 to this hour—Doubts were expressed 
by the India minister at the time, wether 
any system of proselyiism would succeed in 


of proselytisin, as wrong; und in most cases 
as tending to political mischief. It is fair 
‘to infer, then, that the members concurred 
in opinion with the India otnister and Mr. 


friendly to the constituted authorities of the 
realm, who recommend prudent, temperate, 


and regular measures, whether it would not | 


have been more prudent, and regular, in our 
learned Universities, to have refused compli- 
ance with the requests of Dr. Buchanan, 
until the legislature had resumed the con- 
sideration of a subject of the first polidical 
as well as re/igious importance? It is open 


to individuals, undoubtedly, to canvass the | 


subject as they please, but public bodies ought 
to have so much confidence in the legislature, 
as to. be convinced, that if the proper time 
for resuming the consideration of it should 
arrive, so important a duty will not be neg- 
lected. Dr. Barrow, -with great propriety, 
observes, that whatever can be done should 
be done by the church of England, under 
the authority of the legislature, and the 
eherch has displayed her wisdow, in waiting 
until the legislature comes to a decision. 

Yet the church of England, has been most 
unjustly censured for her neglect of the hea- 
then world, not, certainly, by you, or by 
Dr, Barrow, in your excelient sermons, ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Wrangham, however, in his  ser- 
mon, preached before the university of Cam- 


bridge, speaks of her gui/t, and the Christian 
Observer, conducted by weusbers of the esta- 
blishment, says, she has mach to answer for 
on this head. A more unjust, or a more ri- 
diculous charge, was never preferred against 
the church of England. She has no revenue 
applicable to the conversion of the natives 
of India; she knows, that a plan, on a scale 
less expensive than that proposed by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, vas rejected in the house of coms 
mons, filicen years ago. Without subjecting 
herself, therefore, to the imputation of fana- 
teism and folly, if the church of England 
were to petition the legi-lature, to vote an ane 
nual sum to be employed in evangelizing the 
natives of British India, she avust state some 
grounds for making the application, 

Gould she venture to petition parliament 
for the erection of an i mt establish- 
ment in Tudia, the appointment of mission- 
aries, and the institution of free-schools, 
throughout Hindosian, merely because Dr. 
Buchanan, in a menoir dedicated to the mes 
tropolitan, has said, that, were these mea- 


| sures adopted, the conversion of one hundred 
| willions of Hindoos and Mahomedans was 


very practicable ? 

Could she insert in her petition, that thou- 
sands and thousands have been converted in 
the lapse of centuries, and among tiem thou= 


| sands of the Braiminical caste, on the mere 
Jodia ; and Mf. Fox condemned all systems 


ipse dixit of Dr. Buchanan ? 

Could she appeal to the success of the Ro- 
manisis in three-ceniuries, in converting the 
natives io Christianity, or would she produce 


/a copy of the romance of Xavier the Jesuit, 
Fox. Let me, then, ask you, Sir, who are | 


in proof of the assertion ? 

Could she appeal to the reports of the vene- 
rable Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, to prove the success of ihe Protestant 
missionaries, Danes and Germans, employed 
by that society in the last century ? 

Could she appeal to the reports of the See- 
tarian. Societies, and state, that in Bengal 
there were seventy-five converied natives, in 
December 1806, after a trial of thirteen years, 
by active and zealous English missionaries ? 

In truth, Sir, the church would most just- 
ly expose herself to censure, were she to in- 
trude a petition upon parliament, when she 
has no possible ground to go upon. 

Members of the church have already done 
all that they prudently could do: 1 mean the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Denmark has factories in India, and, a cen- 
tury ago, she sent missionaries of her church 
to India. The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge gave them pecuniary assist- 
ance, and have, latterly, employed some Ger- 
man missionaries also:—you will consider, 
that these persons were eaployed in countries 
independent of the British empire, with the 
consent of the native princes of those coun> 
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But, the circumstances are now completely 
changed : we are the sovereigns of those coun- 
tries; and, 1 think, a gentleman whocon- 
ceives that our measuies should be prudent, 
temperate, and regular, must concur with 
me in opinion, that po one step ought to be 
taken, even in the hope of converting the 
perishing millions of India, that is not previ- 
ously sanctioned by the legislature, or by the 
constituted authorities of the realm. 

The prine:ple, by which India is now held 
and governed, is this: that no British subject 
shail proceed to India, without the knowledge 
and consent of his majesty’s India ministers, 
aud the court of directors: if, therefore, the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
should hereafter chuse to extend their exertions 
in Iudia, and instead of expending one thou- 
sand pounds, annually, in snpport of foreign 
Lutheran missionaries, should devote their 
whole funds to the support of English mis- 
sionaries in India, the propriety of the mea- 
sure must be determined by the constituted 
authorities of the realm ; because, no English 
missionary can go to India without obtaining 
the previous consent of the constituted autho- 
rities. The Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge would not, | am confident, follow 
the example of the Sectarian societies, who 
violated the law, by sending their English 
missionaries out in foreign ships, without the 
knowledge of the constituted authorities of 
the realm, and who thus avow the fact: ‘* We 
“© were not insensible that, by such a mode 
of going out, they might be subject to in- 
conveaiences ; and had it been in our pow- 
er to have sent them otherwise, we slioald 
gladly have done so. But, as there was no 
hope of this, we were reluced to the al- 
ternative either to desist from what we con- 
ceived our duty to God, or to comply 
With it, and risk the consequences. We 
chose the Jatter, as being the principle 
on which the first Christian miss onaries 
went forth to evangelize all nations.” 

1 do assure you, Sir, that I very much ap- 
rove of, and admire your sermon, and Dr. 
eater: you both admit the extreme deii- 
cacy of the subject, which you so ably dis- 
cuss, and you recommend the utmost caution 
in all future attempts to change the religion of 
an immense population. My objection is to 
any discussion by the authority and in the 
presence of any public body in this kingdom, 
the legislature excepted, and the objection is 
the stronger, because the sermons, and the 
prize essays also, were to be lodged in 
the College of Fort Wilkam in Bengal, 
which was highly irregular, unless they were 
lodged there with the knowledge and consent 
of the constituted authorities of the realm. 

Dr. Buchanan has said: ‘* No Christian 

** nation has ever possessed such an extensive 


‘* field for the propagation of the Christian 
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*« faith, as that afforded to us by our influence 
over the hundred million natives of Hine 
dostan. No other nation ever possessed 
* such facilities for the extension of its 
faith, as we now have, in the government 
of a passive people, who yield submissively 
to our mild sway, reverence our principles, 
and ackvowledye our government to bea 
blessing.” 
You speak of the faci/ity which offers at 
present of propagating the word of God, though 
in terms of great moderation ; Dr. Barrow 
is equally guarded in what he says ; but in the 
essays, wilel: were also tutended for the 
Colleze of Fort William, the sentiments of 
Dr. Buchanan are repeated, I will, however, 
venture to hazard an opinion, that the con- 
stituted authorities of the reaim and the le- 
gislature conceive, that our acquisition of an 
immense empire in India, and our influence 
over the hundred juillions of men, so far 
from facilitating the great object which Dr. 
Buchanan has in view, will operate so as to 
obstruct, rather than to forward conversions 
in future. Suppose, a proposition had been ~ 
made in parliament sixty years ago, for the 
appointmentof missionaries and the tustitution 
of schools in India, for the propagation of 
Christianity ; there could have been no pos- 
sible objection to the proposition, except, that 
it would cost the nation a certain sam of 
money. The Danish government did, at that 
riod, maintain Christian missionaries in 
Fadia, and they had established schoois on 
the coast of Coromandel, and were materially 
assisted by our church Society for promoting 
Chris\ian Knowledge. 

But, when the proposition was made in 
1793, our situation was materially changed. 
We were'the sovereigns of an immense em- 
pire; and the native subjects of that eu pire 
were Hindoos, and Mahomedans. If the 
legislature had been of the same opinion with 
Dr. Buchanan, the propositions of Mr. Wil- 
berforce would have been adopted. They 
were rejected, as far as can be guessed from 
what passed in debate, because, the natives of 
India were supposed to be singularly bigotted 
to their religious prejudices, and because any 
system of proselytism must inevitably lead to 
political ipischief. Had we not been the so- 
vercign of India in 1793, it did not signify a 
straw, to us, whether the natives were, or 
were not, singularly bigotted to their religion ; 
nor could the adoption of the proposition 
have led to any political mischief. ‘The native 
sovereigns of India were to judge, whether 
they would, or would not, permit missionaries 
to reside in their dominions, or allow schools 
to be established, for the instruction of youth. 

As sovereigns of India, it has been hither- 
to the object to consider how that empire’ 
could be best held, and governed, for the 
honour and advantage of Great Britain, and 
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for the ease, welfare, and happiness of the 
natives. Will Dr. Buchanan say, how it has 
happened that since 1793, not an individual 
member of citner house, has proposed those 
clauses to be enacted, which were struck out 
of the bill then before the house? It must 
be, because upon mature consideration, no 
one member agrees with Dr. Buchanan in 
opinion on this importent subject. ; 

Qur Holy Scripiures are now translating tito 
ten Oriental languages, by the munificent sub- 
scription of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and other societies. When the trans- 
Ja ions are completed, upon the principle in 
which we both agree, no further step can be 
prudently, temperately, or regularly taken, 
without the consent of the constituted autho- 
rities of the realm. ‘The question will then 
be, wheiher the Scriptures shall only be given 
to those who express a wish to peruse them, 
or gratuitously distributed as parts of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts have hitherto 
been distributed, by English missionaries. It 
is, surely, Sir, regular, that the consiituted 
authorities of the realm should determine on 
this point. To me, it seems of ihe utmost 
imporiance ; but in the steps hitherto taken, 
the constituted authorities, who are responsi- 
bie for the preservation of India, have really 
been put on one side. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant, 

Joun Scott Warine. 

Peterborough House, 

Fulham, 11th Aug. 1508. 


REASONS FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 
REV. MR. USKO TO THE LIVING OF OR- 
SETI, IN ESSEX. 


Copy of a Letter from the Bishop of Lon- 
don to a Clergyman in his Diocese. 


Fulham House, July 20, 1808. 


Dear Sir,—I do notat all wonder that you 
should be a little dismayed at my bestowing 
so valuable a Living as that of Orsett on a 
‘foreign clergyman. It is sow so unusual a 
thing in this Country, that I] was fully aware 
‘jt would create no small surprize, and perhaps 
some degree of censure ; especially among 
dhose, who might look a little towards this 
preferment themselves, and might imagine 
that they had a much better claim to it than 
‘Mr. Usko. Conscious, however, that I 
was actuated solely by the purest and most 
disinterested motives, such as perfectly satisfied 
my own mind, and would, J was confident, 
satisfy every candid and unbiassed man in the 
Kingdom, whea fully explained to him, and 


rightly understood, J would not suffer myself 
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‘ 


to be diverted from my purpose by the appre- 
hensions of any idle reftections that might be 
thrown upon me by those who knew nothing 
of the real state of the case, and I determined 
not to take the slightest notice of what a few 
ill-informed or iil-intentioned men might 
chuse to say, on a subject in which they had 
no sort of concern, and in which T had a 
perfect right to act precisely as ] thonght fit. 

But, as you express so kind and friendly an 
anxiety the true reasons, which in- 
duced me to take this step, [ think it due to 
our long and intimate frieudship to give you 
the satisfaciion you desire, and to detail to you 
those reasons at some length with the most 
perfect frankness and unreserve. 

I must first inform you that Mr Usko is 
not a new acquaintance of mine, much less a 
perfect stranger taken up on the sudden, from 
the mere impulse of the moment, without 
any previous knowledge of bis merits or his 
character. 1 have known him, and corres- 
ponded with him, for nine orten years. He 
is a native of Prussia, but for the last twenty- 
two years has resided at Smyrna in the eap.eity 
of Chaplain to the English and German 
Factory at that place, where he preached in 
French, Italian, German, and English, to 
the entire satisfaction of his Congregations. 
In the year 1798 he came to England, with 
a view of being ordained Deacon and Priest 
ii the Church of England, and applied to me 
for that purpose. But, though I had a very 
high character of him from Gentlemen re- 
siding in this Country ; yet, as he brought no 
testimonial from Smyrna, nor any of the 
usual papers or instruments required for ordi- 
nation, I deelined ordaining him at that 
time. He sti!l however retained a strong 
dilection for the Church of England, which 
he greatly preferred to every other ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment in Europe. 

His skill in Oriental Languages is very ex- 
traordinary. Indeed he is, I believe, without 
all question, one of the first, if not the first 
Oriental Scholar in Europe. He understands 
thoroughly Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Turkish, 
Greek (ancient and modern) Arabic and Per- 
sic. The two last he not only reads with 
ease, but speaks and writes them with as 
much purity and correctness as the natives 
themselves, and is now giving lectures in both, 
and also in Turkish, in London. 

In addition to this, he has travelled over 
the greatest part of the Eastern’ World, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Persia, the islands 
of the Archipelago, the Morea, Attica, and 
the greater part of the Turkish Empire both 
in Asia and Europe. He has resided (as I 
have already observed) for the last twenty-two 
years at Smyrna, and left it at last, not vo- 
hastatity, but by compulsion, being driven 
from thence with the whole English Factory 
atan hour’s warning, soon efter the affair of 
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the Dardanelles, by apprehe:sion of danger 
from whe Turkish Government. 

He has ihe most ample and honourable 
testimonials to his character, in poiat of mo- 
rality, religion, good dispositions, aud good 
conduct, from no less than forty-pine Mem- 
bers of the Engiisii Factory at Smyrna, and 
the Levant Company, who bave known hin 
for above ten years at that place, and are now 
allin England, and with many of whom I 
have myself conversed respecting Mr. Usko. 
They ail conlirmed to me, in the strongest 
terms, the high encomiums they have given 
him in their Certificate annexed to the printed 
Narrative of bis own life, which I subjoin io 
this Letter, and assured me that they have 
not, in the smallest degree, exceeded the 
truth. On these grounds, Mr Usko appeared 
to me aman well worth retaining in this 
Kingdom at any price, and accordingly, I 
have given hiin a benefice in Essex of con- 
siderable value. It becaine vacant just at the 
time IL wanted it for carrying my plan into 
execution ; and it so happened, trom a con- 
currence of very peculiar circumstances, that 
there was, no other Benefice whatever that 
would have answered my purpose so well. 

I had two great objects in view. One was 
to revive, if possible, by the exertions of 
Mr. Usko, the study of Oriental Literature 
in this Island, where it has, of late years, 
failen greatly into disuse and neglect. ‘The 
other was, to engage all his talents, and ex- 
tensive knowledye of Oriental Languages, 
and Oriental Countries, Customs and Man- 
ners, in the explanation, illustration, and 
exposition of the Sacred Wiitings ; by which 
he inay be of infinite service to the cause of 
Religion, and do credit to the Church of 
England, of which he is now a member, by 
his learned and critical remarss. 


You do not seem to be aware that it is no 
new thing to bestow Benetices and Dignities 
in England (some of them far superior in value 
to what I have given to Mr. Usko) on illus- 
trious Foreigners, from the time of Erasmus 
to this day. Besides that great man, who 
was patronized and preferred in England by 
Archbishop Warham, there is a multitude of 
other instances of the same kind, from the 
period of the Reformation to our own times, 
among which we find the celebrated names 
of Allix, Isaac Vossius, Antonio de Dominis, 
Archbishop of Spalatro, Saurin, Abbadie, 
Balthazar Regis, &xc. &c. 

It appears, therefore, that when men of 
the most distinguished worth and learning 
presided over our Church, this custom of 
sometimes noticiag men of eminence in 
foreizn Countries, was so far from being a 
matter of surprize orcensare, that it was an 
eslablished system, approved, prac- 
ysed for a long course of years, by some of 
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the most zealous friends of the Church of 
England. 

And indeed it seems to me highly becoming 
the dignity of this great Kingdom, and the 
exalted rank it possesses in Kurope, for learns 
ing aud Religion, to hold out its patronage 
occasionally to men of distinguished emi- 
nence in worth, abilities, and erudition, in 
every part of the world. 

It must be observed, . however, that Mr. 
Usko must not be considered in the light of a 
common Foreigner altogether unknown in 
this country. He has or the contrary for 
many years been in some degree connected 
with the Church of England, having been 
Chaplain to the English Factory at Smyrna, 
where he used our /iturgy, and preached in 
English to an English Congregation during 
that whole time. 

And this reminds me of an apprehension 
you express in your Letter, that Mr. Usko, 
not being well acquainted with oar language, 
and speaking witha foreign accent, wall not 
be understood by an English Congregation, 
especially in a small Couniry Village. What 
I have just mentioned entirely does away that 
apprehension. Several Members of the 
Smyroa Factory, who were under his Minis- 
try for upwards of ten years, and who are now 
in England, have assured me, that he both 
read and preached in English extremely well ; 
that his articulation was remarkably clear 
and distinct, and that he was not only pere 
fectly intelligible, but impressive and ani- 
mated. ‘Thishas been confirmed to me b 
many persons, who have heard him preac 
since he cameto England ; and I can now 
add toit my own experience, having heard 
him reada Sermon much to my satisfaction, 
in my own house. 

But there is still another objection, which 
you sav, you have heard made to this appoint- 
meut—namely, that it seems to cast a kind 
of tacit reflectionon my own Clergy, as if I 
could not find among them any one worthy 
of so valuable a Beuefice. You add, how- 
ever, at the same time, that this unfounded 
insivuation makesno impression on yourmind, 
and that nothing but extreme malignity could 
give so invidious aturn to so well meant anact. 
Sull, however, as we see that such malig- 
nity does exist, it is, I think, necessary for 
me to repel it, in order to obviate those pre- 
judices against me, which might otherwise 
arise in the minds of those, for whom I enter- 
tain the highest esteem and affection, the 
Clergy of this Diogese. Among these there 
are, 
whom I actually wished to bestow that Bene- 
fice, and who would have done honour to my 
choice ; but, thoagh distinguished by con- 
siderable talents and learning, they did not 
happen to possess those peculiar qualifications, 
by which alone the great objects 1 had in view 


relative to the Rev. I, Usko, 


acknowledge, many excellent men, on ~ 
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could be accomplished ; namely, a profound 
and critical knowledge almost all the Lan- 
guages, Couniries, Manners, and Customs of 
the East, which Mr. Usko had betier op- 
poitunitics of acquiring than any man in 
this, or perliaps any other Country. More 

articularly, his local situationat Smyrna gave 
fins advantages towards becoming a most able 


crific 6 some paris of the Sacred Wriiings, | 


which no other man in this Kingdom could 
boast ite lived twenty-'wo years at 
Smyrna, in the very midst of that Country, 
where the Aposties and their immediite 
successors, preached the Gospe!. He lived 


in that Cily, where the illustrious Saint and | 


Martyr Poiycarp, the Disciple of St. John, 
Was appoinied Bishop by the Apostles them- 
selves ; where he continued for a long course 


different Churches, and wasat lasta lartyr to 
his Religion. Mr. Usko made the best use 
of so aesirable a situation. He vistted, and 
examined wita car a! (he Seren Churches, to 
which St. Johit addressed himself the 
Revelations. He has written a shiort account 
efinen, which strongly confirms St. John’s 
redictions concerning them ; and when he 
me a little leisure he will, [ hope, be pre- 
vailed upon to revise, and enlarge his manu- 
scripi, and give ito the Public, as it may 
tend to explain and clear up many obscure 
and dileult passages in that partof the Apo- 
calypse of St. Jolin, to which the atiention of 
the public has been of late a good deal direcied 
For al] these reasons, Mr. Usko appeared 
te me the fittest person for me to engage, by a 
liberal and handsome seitlemen? in this Coun- 
try, to devote all his time, all his taleats, and 
all his uncominon skill in languages both 
Asiatic and European, to such works as these, 
which he has promised me to do, and | am 
confident he will be as good as his word. 
And, as I had already provided for near 
one hundyed Clergymen of my own Diocese, 


had given no less than £4,000. a year in | 


referment to indigent Curates, and Jncum- 
Cate and had rewarded some men of pre- 
eminent merit by placing them in the most 
distinguished stations, and giving them reve- 
nues far beyond that of Mr. Usko, I flattered 
myself ihat I might take the liberty of indul- 
ging, myself by going, for once, a little out 
of the common track, and promoting a most 
Jearned Foreigner who appeared to me emi-, 
nenily qualified to render very essential ser- 
vice to the cause of Literature and Religion. 

Jam, dear Sir, vers sincerely yours, 


B. LONDON. 


Copy of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Palmer, 
Feliow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Aralic, in that Univexsity, 
tothe Rev. Mr. Potchett, Chaplain to the 
Lord Biskop of London. 
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Cambridge, Now. 25. [1807.] 

Dear Sir. [became acquainted with the 
Rev. Mr. Usko, shortly after my arrival in 
Smyrna, toward the close of the year 1805, 
and trom ihat period to ihe present, have had 
ample opportunities of informing myself con- 
cerning his character. His Iiterary attain- 
ments in whaiever parts of seience are 
diately connected with the duties of his pro- 


fesion, are highly respectable. Of languages, 


as well Asiatic as European, his knowledge 
far surpasses that of any one witom [ have 
known either in this country or in the Levant; 
in the Arabic especially, where if in any East- 
ern language J may presume to measure his 
abilities, he possesses a singular fae lity both of 


| reading and speaking. Mr. Usko’s moral 
ong ¢ ; qualities and habits of attention no less to the 
of years, wrote several execllent Epistles to | 


instruction of vouth than to his clerical duties, 
had acquired the general esteem of the fac- 
tory : mm proof whereof, it would be easy to 
refer to. many Smyrna Merchants now resi- 
dentin London. 

I shall not object to any application of this 
testiinony, which may prove serviceable to 
Mr. Usko. 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient Servant, 


J. PALMER, 


A Certificate from the Levant Company. 

We the underwriiten Merchants, members of 
the Levant Compauy, do hereby cer'ify, that 
we are well acquainted with the Rev. John 
F. Usko, for whom we entertain sentiments 
of the sincerest friendship and respect, inspi- 


pred by his amiable character, the purity of 


his manners, and the integrity of his heart, 
and every quality which adorns the profession 


| he belongs to; that he has filled the place of 


Chaplain to the British Factory at Smyrna, in 
a manner highly satisfactory to that factory, 
and to the Levant Company ; that previous 
to his nomination to that place, he travelled 
in different parts of the Turkish empire, in 
Arabia and Persia, witha view. of perfecting 
hinse!fin the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian 
languages, of which he already possessed a 
competent knowledge, having studied them 
at the University of Koningsberg: in con- 
sequence of which,- his Majesty the King of 
Prussia had promoted him to a_ Professorship 
of Oriental Languages at that University, on 
his going to the Levant. 

(Signed) Jacos Bosanquet, Deputy 
Governor. J. Green, Treasurer.—Signed 
also by nineteen Gentlemen, assistants: and 
by thirty Gentlemen, members of the Com- 
pany.—London, Ist Novemler, 1807. 

Our readers will find a narrative of the tra 
vels and literary life of Rev. I. F. Usko, al- 
luded to by the gentlemen of the Levant Com- 
pany, in Panorama, Vol. p. 740 et 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 


In the spring of 18 9 will be pnblished, | 
The History of India during the administra- 
tion of Marquis Wellesley, from the year 
1797 to 1800; Comprising an examination of 
his dordship’s system of peucy, both foreign 
and domestic; and a compleie account of 
the actual state of the British provinces, in 
all their relations, under tie operation of 
that system. By L. Dundas Campbell, esq. 
—T. the history will be prefixed an intro- 
ductory chapter, containing a review of the 
genius and character of the people of Hin- 
doostan ;—of the principles, constitution, 
and policy of the native governments ;—of 
the relative situation of those governments 
respeciively, and of the British empire in 
Tadia ; of the general state of thatempire and 
its dependencies, during the administrations 
of Marquis Cornwallis and of Lord Teign- 


Lilerary Prospective. 


mou, and, finally, of the political, civil, 
and military, condition in which it was placed 
at the period of Marquis Wellesley’s arrival in 
that country.—The whole of this workis com- 


documents, of which soine interesting paris will 
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posed ; and that, contrary to the opinions of 
our best systematic writers, there are cireum- 
stances by which it may sometimes be dis- 
tingnished in prauce. 

Mr. Accum has in the press a system of 
mineralogy and mineralogical chemistry, with 
applications to the arts. ‘The work is formed 
chiefly after Hauy and Brogniart, and will 
make three octavo voluines. 

A Siatistical and Geographical Survey of 

Spaio and Portugal, with a detailed account 
of the several provinces, cities, and towns, 
ina duodecimo volume, tl!nstrated by colours 
ed maps of the countries, will appear in a short 
tinie ' 
A Vocabulary, Persian, Arabic, and En- 
glish, is in the press, principally compiled 
from Richardson's Persian Dictuonary as im- 
proved by Dr. Wilkins. 

The Rev. C. Cruwwell has nearly ready 
for publication, a new edition considerably 
improved, of the New Universal Gazetteer, in 
four octavo volumes. 

Mr. R. Southey’s translation of the Chro- 
nicle of the Cid Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, ina 
quarto volume, will appear very shortly. 

Mr. B. Boothroyd has in the press, and 
will publish as speedily as a proper aitention 


to correctness will admit, a new edition of 
Bishop Newcome’s justly admired version of 
| the Minor prophets, with additional notes 
from Blaney and Horsley on the prophet 
Hosea. 


be given in an appendix. It will be illustrated 
witha geveral map of Hindoostan, and embel- 
lished with a portrait of Marquis Wellesley. It 
will form two thick volumes, quarto, and is 


printing ou tw sizes. 

Mr. J. Saunders will publish by subscrip- Speedily will be published, embellished 
tion, Essays on particular branches of Agricul- | with a head of Hesiod, from a genuine an- 
ture ; containing several important new disco the remains of Hesiod, the Asergean : 
veries, as they lately appeared in the Agricul- translated from the Greek into English verse, 
tural Magazine. Price in boards 10s. 6d. with a Dissertation on the Poetry and Mytho- 

logy, the life and era of Hesiod, and copious 
ha Fagor has prepared for the press a | noies, by Charles Abraham Elion, Esq. 

ll be A new edition of Enfield’s general pros 
to work nouncing Dictionary will soon be published, 

urate and practical knowledge o 

Cacia composition. Besides the references The Rev. T. Stabback, lecturer of Helstone, 
"proposes to publish, in two large volumes, 


to the grammar, the notes contain numerous 
illustrations of the idioms of the language. ; the four Gospels and 
The author intends that the pnblication shall Aposiles ; with ees anal gt 
be followed by a volume of extracts, from | B!OTy and practical, chiefly se — singel ante 
the best German authors, which he also de- most able divinit 
ei chicle f ee and modern. ‘To each chapter will be added 
gns as a vehicle for remarks and observa- 
tions explanatory of the peculiarities and dif- pe drawn from some striking portion 
ficulties that are to be met with in the con- | contents. 
struction and phraseology of the German lan- | | An account of the Life and Writings of 
guage. the late Mr. Joseph Strutt is in the press, 
with a correct likeness of the author, en- 
: M. Custance’s concise view of the constitu- graved by Mr. John Ogborne, from an ori- 
tion of England, will probably appear in the ginal picture in crayons by Ozias Humphry, 
course of this month. Esq. 
Dr. J. F. Davis, of Bath, has in the press, Mr. Watt, of Paisley, has in the press, 
observations on Carditis. or the inflamation | Cases of Diabetes, with observations. The 
of the heart, illustrated by cases and dissec- practice is new, and in many respects the re- 
tions. It is Dr. Davis's design to shew that | vérse of that which has been generally follow- 
this disease occurs oftener than has been sup- | ed of late years. 
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Mr. Drakard of Stamford is now printing 
a Guide to Burleigh House, the seat of the 
Marquis of Exeter, to be embellished with 
engravings by Messrs. Storer and Greig, from 
drawings by Mr. E. Blore. This work, it is 
expected, will be ready about Christmas 
next. 

Dr. Smith will shortly publish a work, in 
one volume in octavo, under the title of Bo- 
tanical Hlustrations, intended as a continua- 
tion of his Introduction to Botany. 

A Summer at Worthing, and a Winter 
in Kent, or Mr. Canter and his three wives, 
a tale for high life, is in the press. 

Present tines and modern manners, a 
Tale of a Rector’s family, in four volumes, 
is in the press. 

Preparing for publication, a series of Por- 
traits of the most eminent persons now living, 
or lately decased, in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
including the most distinguished characters 
in the senate, the church, the navy and army, 
the learned professions, and the various de- 

rtments of literature and science : those who 
hive most zealously exerted themselves in 
promoting the arts, agriculture, and commerce 
of the country, or, by their example and 

tronage, have most conspicuously contri- 

ted to its general prosperity and happiness. 
The portraits will be elegantly and accurately 
drawn, in an uniform manner, from life, or 
from original pictures; and the engravings 
will be perfect fac-similes of the drawings. 
The work will be published periodically ; and 
the first number containing six portraits, each 
accompanied by a short bivgraphical notice, 
will appear very soon. A limited number of 
proof impressions will be taken off, in a su- 
petior manner, on large paper: and all the 
copies will be delivered as nearly as possible, 
according to the dates of orders received, 
for which a book is opened by Messrs. Cadell 
and Davies. 

Mr. Wilkins, author of the Antiquities of 
Magna Grecia, has announced a translatiouw 
of the Civil Architecture of Vitruvius, 
comprising those books which relaic w 
the public and private edifices of the an- 
cients, illustrated by numerous engravings, 
with an introduction, containing the bistory 
of the rise, progress, and decline of Architec- 
ture among the Greeks. 

Mr. Pinkerton has a new edition of his 
Essay on‘Medals nearly ready for publication. 

The second volume of Biographical Me- 
moirs of the late Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton, 
by the Rev. Jehn Wool, with a selection 
from his poetical works and literary corres- 

device between eminent persons, left by 
bien for publication, will shortly make its 


appearanee. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA., 


Hlomo sum, 
Humanum nihil ame alicnum puco. 


. . . . 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWs 
LEDGE AND CHURCH UNION, IN TUE DI0- 
CESE OF ST. DAVID, 


Dr. Burgess, Bishop of St. David's, has 
declined a translation from that See, on the 
ground that such removals are inconsistent 
with the due discharge of the Episcopal duties, 
He has established a kind of Provincial Cole 
lege forthe education of vouth, to qualif 
them beuwer for ministering in the Welch 
Church. His lordship has apportioned the 
tenth part of his revenues during life, and all 
his beneficed Clergy have added thir con- 
tributions in support of this meritorious insti- 
tution, of which the following is the plan. 

Subscriptions and benefactions to the society 
are distributed into the four fullowing funds, 
viz: I. For Clerical Purposes. Il. For Cle- 
rical Education and Exhibitions. III. For the 
Buildiugand Establishingof a Clerical Semina- 
ry. LV. For theReliefof Superannuated Curates, 

I. The general purposes comprehend. 1, 
The purchasing, printing, and distributing of 
moral and religious tracts. 2. Two premi- 
ums of ten pounds each, for disssertations on 
subjects relative to the several ohjecis*of the 
society. 3. A premiuim of ten pounds for 
eight sermons, to be preached on the eight 
Sundays subsequent to Easter-day, on the 
principles and duties of church union—on 
errors arrising from unsettled notions in reli- 
gion—and on the excejlence of the liturgy of 
the Church of England. 4 A premium of 
twenty shillings-worth of books, for the best 
proficients at the Easter examinations of 
scholars, at the licenced grammar schools in 
the diocese ;— for the recitation of sermons 
by the divinity scholars at the said schools ;— 
and for thebest abridgement of sermons by 


the said scholars. 5. For sixteen curates’ 
lectures, to be preached on week days, in 
two principal places in each of the four arch- 
deacontics, and intended, principally, for 
the benefit ofthe poor who cannot read. 6, 
The establishment of deanery librarics. 

II. The interest of inonies in the fund for 
clerical education and exhibitions, is allotted, 
*t present, to the payment of exhibitions to 
divinity scholars at Ystradmeirig School, elect- 
ed annually on the ‘Tuesday preceding the first 
Thursday in July, to continue four years from 
the day of their admission into Ystradmeirig 
Sehool.—The ‘fand arises from contributions 
by the clergy, of one-tenth of the annual in- 
come of their benefices, for one year during 
their incumbeney, and from ihe contributions 


A coveise History and Description of the 
City of Lincoln is preparing for the press. 


of other benefactors, expressly lunited to this 
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building is ready for their reception, will be 
transferred to the maintenance of scholars at 
the clericol seminary. 

III. The benefactions for the building and 
establishing of a clerical seminary, are placed 
in the public funds, and the interest, until 
the building is begun, will be applied to the 
augmentation of the fund for exhibitions. 
By the aid of the first and second of the fore- 
mentioned funds, the ends of the intended se- 
miaury are, in eflect, now carrying on ina 


urpose-—This fund, when the intended attacks, and sets fire to the town. 
} 
\ 


limited degree, partly by premiums to direct | 


the studies, and excite the emulation of the 
scholars of all the licensed grammar schools ; 
and partly, by appropriating to one of these 
schools, exhibitions for the maintenance of 
divinity scholars, during the four years imme- 


diately preceding the full age for deacons’ or- | 
ders. A pretereice is given to the said school, | 
principally, because by such selection of one | 


school, the education of the exhibitioners may 
be made to approach the nearer to the plan of 
the proposed establishment at Llandewi Breti. 


1V. This fund, by enabling a superanuated — 


curate to retire from duties to which he is 
hecome incompetent, is calculated, not only 
for the relief of worthy individuals, who are 
Jabouring under age and infirmities; but also 
for the benefit of the incumbent, who is pay- 
ing for services imperfectly discharged, and of 
the parish, which suffers, in many ways, by 
the superannuation of its officiating minister. 


— 


DIDASCALIA. 


HAY MARKET THEATRE. 

On Friday, July 29, was performed at this 
Theatre, for the first ume, anew Play written 
by Mr. G. Colman, the younger, and called 
The Africans ; or, War, Love, and Duty.— 
The following are the Dramatis Persone. 

Farulho (the Priest)...Mr. Thompson. 

Torrtbal . ...............Mr. Farley. 

Madiboo....... .. ....Mr. Fawcett. 

Selico . Young. 

Demla Sego Jalla 

(King of Kassan)...Mr. Palmer, Jun. 
Dancari Carles. 
Hetterwell . ............Mr. Grove. 
Marrowbone . .........Mr. Menage. 

Augustus Mug Mr. Liston. 

Gibbs. 

Foulahs, Mandingoes, Warriors, Dancers, 

Musicians, Attendants, Executioners, English 
Merchants, &e. &c.—Scene: the Town of 
Talleconda, in Rondon ; a District of Africa 
possessed by the Foulahs. 

During ‘the nuptial ceremony between 
Selico and Berissa, the daughter of an Afiican 
Priest, the chief of the Mandiago warriors, 


Market Theatre. 
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Selico 
having given up Berissa and her father for 
lost, Altes to. the relief of his mother, who 
tiad escaped into the woods under protection” 
of two other affectionate sons, where she is: 
in‘danger of perishing by famine ; to pre- 
serve her from which Selico endeavours to 
sell himself into slavery : this failing, he tries 
to procure a large sum of money offered by 
the king for the apprehension of a favourite 
slave, who had made her escape from his 
camp. ‘That slave 1s Berissa. Selico prevails 
on one of his brothers to carry him before 
| the king, as the person who favoured the 
‘escape of his slave, in order to obtain the 
reward, ‘I'he artifice succeeds, and Selico is 
' tied to the stake to be burnt alive. In this 
| situation, his mother and his beloved 
| 


erissa appear. At this affecting interview 
an explanation takes place; and the kit 
who has been previously represented as a 
monster in cruelty (a Buonaparte) suddenly 
(very luckily for the faithful lovers, and 
the finishing of the piece) becomes generous, 
pardons Selico, as a reward for his filial virtues 
and gives his hand to his faithful Berissa. 

Such is the story of this piece, which, dus 
ring the first act, was tolerably well received, 
but as the plot approached its dénowement, 
it became lingering and tiresome ; and met 
with disapprobation. It was too long; and 
though much may be done by lopping: off 
a redundancy of drawling sentiments, yet we 
do not think it wiil ever redound to the 
honour of Mr. Colman. We found in it 
all the errors we have so often had occasion 
to reprehend ; it seems to have been wriiten 
in haste, and abounds in swearing ; the nawe 
of the Divinity is thrust forward in the man- 
ner of the German plays. 

Previous to the appearance of this play a 
great deal of artifice had been used by alin 
in all the papers that ithad been in prepara- 
tion for some months, and that the managers 
had offered the author #1100 for the 
property; this exceeds credibility, as certainly 
no one in his seases would have given so 
many pence for it, unless the treasury had 
allowed sufficient funds for puffing. 

We should got have believed My. C. had. 
been the author of it, considering the name. 
he has already acquired; unless he had 
writen it for a wager, to shew how tamely. 
contemptible an audience ha tendered: 
in sitting to hear any trash, provided it be 
acknowledged by an author of reputation. 
We are aware, that this trick has Been often 
layed, but never more eminently so than’ 
in this instance, and in that of Pizarro; where 
two distinguished writers, Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Colman, have, by the strength of ‘their 
reputations as dramatic authors, contrived to. 
make pieces succeed with. scarcely ~ any’ 

merit except what» the ‘scene’ pututers 
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musicians could bestow, aided by their all 
powerful auxiliaries te editors of the diurnal 
pints. The first of these gentlemen has 
completely acknowledged that you uray boldly 
put the understanding at defiance 13 such 
cases; ‘* for,” says he, ** those who go through 
the fatigue of judging for theaselyes are 
“* few, very few indeed.“—Such an avowal 
and frow such * authority cannot be called 
in qnestion. 

There is a kind of Pierrot, a jack-pudding, 
introduced among the Afrigans, yclep’d Henry 
Augustus Mug, for the purpose of uttering 
low phrases, which we strongly “a. the 
author wislied. to pass for wit. ¢ comes 
fiom Snowhill, and was, says his biographer, 
an tory turner. He talks to‘the Africans 
about the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Old 
Bailey, eye, and Betty Martin,” and 
occasions a number of otver equally pretty 
things being said, on chalk faces, black faces, 
whiite faces, and copper faces, as will be seen 
by a glance di ice poetry, which contains fine 
thoughts and terminations ; there is ‘ look; 
ah!” and brook, ah!” shine out, ah !” 
and about, ah!” Darting” precedes 
Beity Manin Wit” (a searce com- 
modity in this play) glides before ‘* fal de ral 
tit.” We have likewise grow grey” ana 
*© out of the way”—* old humbug” and 
“© Mr. Mug.” The finale is from the real ma- 
nufactory of namly pamly, and discovers the 
wonderful powers of a modern dramatic 
man of genius,—it surpasses ‘* the butter 
woman's rate io market ecce signum: 


The contest’s over ;—War's alarms 
Now \eave our wative plains : 
Then welcome friendship’s charms ; 
For smiling peace remains. 
Thus, after cold and wintry showers, 
The west wind breathes,and sunsiine’s ours. 


We acknowledge with gratitude the kind- 
ness of the west wind's breath, and confess that 
the principal merit of this piece consists 
which we are sorry to remark lose their effect 
at this little theatre. The dresses of the 
Africans, their yells, their songs and music, 
with other characteristics, form a hurly- 
burly spectacle not common on our stage, 
and will perhaps draw houses, aud thus make 
up for the want of merit in the writing; for, 
by constant paffing in the morning, ever.og, 
and Sunday papers, we understand, it con- 
times to attract company. We have not 
repeated our visit, as, to use the language of 
a certain clast of quacks, one pill is a dose. 

We are truly concerned to witness such a 


* The Critic, written by the Right Hon. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, ct-devant manager 
of Drary-Lane Theatre, and privy counsellor 


of George 1]1—whom God long preserve ! 


in affording pleasing designs for scenery, | 


degradation in literature ; nor could the dull 
exhibition of the slave trade, or all the clap. 
traps about its abc tition nor the black and 
white jokes; nor the bandy-legged, bow-leg- 
ged sarcasms of Mr, Madiboo, excite any 
other sentiments in our mind than disgust ; 
—To wihiasta miserable shift must authors of 
reputation be put, when they thus sport 
with the deformities of nature! We consign 
to the admiration of our readers the following 
specimens of the Poetry ! 


DULT.—Sutta and Mug. 


Sutta.—Oh ! the jet-feathered Raven, how lovely he look, 
ah! 
When he spread him black wing, to fy over the brook, ah ! 
Ulaco!! ulacol ! 
Mug.—Oh' the white swan he swims, in the Thames, 
mighty smugly, 
Bat he hides his black legs, cause they look so damn’dugly, 
Fol de rel! fol de rol! 
Sutta.—Young Negro Girl’s skin make her eye to shine 
out, ah! 
And sparkle like night star, when bats flit about, ah! 
Ulalown! ulalown! 
Mug.—A white Woman’s glance, through her eye-lashes 
darting, 
Make black Ladies’ eyes “all my eye, Betty Martin.” 
Derry down! derry down} 
Sujta.-—But be Afric;—1 be Afric ;— 
Biacky Man he be my delight, ah ! 
Mug.—And Pm a Cockney ;—1’m a Cockney ;— 
I love black when I can’t get white, ah! 
Sutia.—Go away, white man !—white man go! 
Then me sing quicka-wicka-wit. 
Mug.—1f | had a little black girl that I know, 
Then I'd sing fal de ral tit. 
Sutta.—Ulacol! 
de rol. 
Sutta.—Quick-a-wit. 
Mug.—Fal de ral 
Sutta.—Sweet black boy Love, me bend before you! 
Mug.—White urghin Cupid, | adore you! 
Sutta.—Llack boy, Love! 
Mug.—W hite boy, Love! 


SONG.~—Mug. 
By trade I am a Turner, and Mug it is my name; 
To buy a lot of Ivory to Africa [ came; 
1 met a trading Blachamoor, a woolly old humbug, 
He coax’d me up his land, and made a slave of Mr. Mug? 
Crying won’t you, won’t you, won’t you, won’t you, 
come Mr. Mug? 
Won't you, won’t you, &e. 


My skin is lilly white, and my colour here is new, 

So the first man whom they sold me to, he thump’d me 
black and blue. 

b The Priest who bought me from him, in a tender-hearted 
tone, ' 

Said come from that great blackguard’s house, and walk 
into my own. 

Crying won’t you, won’t you, &c. 


Good lack! but to behold the vicissitudes of fate ! 
I'm his black Mandingo Majesty’s white Minister of State: 
For hours, in my lobby, my petitioners shall stay, 
And wish me at the Devil when I hold my Levee day. 
Crying won’t you, won’t you, won’t you, won’t you, 
come Mr, Mug? 
Won't you, won’tyou, &c. 
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VIEWS OF SPAIN, 
Taken inthe Year 1805. 
No. IV. 


We are far from being blind to the weak- 
nesses of the Spanish monarch, and to the 
profligacies of his court; had not weakness 
and profligacy marked this government, the 
Freich leaders would never have obtained that 
preponderance which has proved so fatal to 
Spain, nor would Buonaparte have dared so 
much as to cherish in idea that flagitious per- 
fidy on which he built his hopes of succeeding 
in his euterpriae of giving a new monarch to 
the peninsula. But, while we acknowledge 
that the private morals of individuals placed 
in high situations have incalculable influence 
on public events, aud uot seldom become the 
means of extensive injuries to a nation, at 
which the world wonders, because ignorant 
of the real cause, we are bound in equity to 
examine the other side of the question, and 
to make every fair allowance which the pub- 
lic actions of such persons can rationally 
claim. Not every fruit, that is rotten at the 
core, is unwholesome throughout. — Pri- 
vate vices may be so counterbalanced and 
checked by public institutions, that their de- 
teriorating power ma be insensible to all 
but the accurate observer. 

Buonaparte has laid great stress, in his ad- 
dresses to the Spanish nation, on the necessity 
for renovating the energies of its government ; 
a new dynasty is indispensable—because, the 
old has done nothing forthe country : the 
present torpidity, insipidity, stupidity, of the 
ruling powers, must be exchanged for vigour 
and spirit, and to this the Spanish nation is bid 


to look forward, as to life from the dead: a | 


resuscitation national and political, performed 
@ la Buonaparte, and capable of rendering 
Spain free, happy, glorious, wealthy, armi- 
potent, and what not ?—But, softly !—Before 
we anticipate incredibilities so preposterons 


(judging by events in other countries), let us | 


exauiine facts, as to what the Spanish govern- 
ment really has performed: let us scrutinize 
with inquiring, yet with candid eyes, into 
the measures it actually has taken, and the 
plans it actually has pursued: if we find these 
intended for the public welfare, and condu- 
cive to thatend, though they may not be all 
that enlightened patriotism would wish for, 
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yet they may be as much as circumstances 
have permitted ; and if those circumstances 
were, truly, beyond the power of the court 
to remove or controul, we shall do justice 
to the intention and principle, which did so 
much ; with perfect conviction at the same 
lime, that better intentions and better prin- 
ciples will most certainly be looked for in vain 


from any new dynasty, which, springing from 


the sinks or the clefts of Corsica, may be nomi- 
nated to this crown, by the wonder-working 
emperor, with his wonder-working junta at 
Bayonne ! 

Tothe same series of communications, that 
has already furnished us with valuable and 
interesting information on Spanish subjects, 
_ we are obliged for intelligence on this subject 
also ; and it cannot be accused of partiality 
derived from late events, as it was composed 
before those events were thought of by the 


world in general.- In what we present, not 
/asingle sentiment is varied from the original 


communicated to us. 
SPANISH GOVERNMENT. 


Ever since the present dynasty has filled the 
throne of Spain that kingdom has experienced 
a happy revolution with respect to arts, sci- 
ences, and internal prosperity. Public mo- 
numents and wholesome institutions witness 
the benevolence and paternal cares of the 
government. ‘The king supports and sends 
into foreign countries, ataconsiderable ex- 
pence, men of knowledge and experience, 
charged with collecting among other nations 
the various tastes and sciences peculiar to each, 
and to repostthem, for the benefit of their 
own country. Politteal fears, doubtless, pre- 
yented the Spanish governinent from availing 
itself of the decay and disorganization of 


| French manufactures, at the beginning of the 
Revolution; the silk manufactures, particus 
larly, might have enriched themselves at the 
“expence of those of Lyons; they had nos_ 
thing to do but to give a favourable reception 
to the workmen who were unable to subsist 
in that city. In common times, the govern- 
ment spares nothing to draw useful foreigners 
into Spain, who can supply means of im- 
"provements for the febrics and manulactures. 

There is no government so fatherly with 
' respect to the people, as that of Spain. Every 
| subject may bring his claims and petitions to 
the foot of the throne ;_ he is sure they will 
be received. Morning and evening, on ree 
turniig into his palace, the king receives 
memorials, and hears those who wish to speak 
tobim. The poor, the unhappy, the most 
obscure individuals may approach the mo- 
narch, who, guarded by the affection of his 
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subjects, gives audience in perfect safety. The | 
soldier, when unjustly punished, instead of 
excusing himself, answers: ** J will com- 
plain to the king."—How sublime is this 
answer! How affecting this confidence of 
the subject in the justice of his sovereign! 
The soldier, who 1s condemned to 
punishment and can find means to escape, 


Views of Spain. 


suffer | 


does not fly into forsign countries, or seek to | 


conceal hiinself inthe interior, to avoid his 
sentence ; he goesatonce to the king, im- 
plores his pardon, himself, aud obtains it al- 
ways, 
iLiscomimuted. 

Every distinction vanishes before their ma- 


jesties ; and all Spaniards, whatever be their | 
rank, class, or condition, are spoken to in 


the second person. <A grandee of the first 


class, who has the prerogative to puton his | 


hat before the king on days of ceremony, the 
street beggar, the general and the private 
soldier, —all receive the paternal thou ; and as 


M. Bourgoanne observes, the grandeesand per- | 
in othce would think themselves on the 


eve of being disgraced, if members of the roval 
family, when speaking to them, made nse of 
those tiles of bonour and cistinction, which 
they are so jealous of in all other cases. 

Bat let‘us come more directly to those 
beneficial proofs of fatherly affection which 
speak so strongly in favour of the reigning 
dynasty. We saw Philip, a conqueror im 
Spain , giving encouragement to the aris ; 
Charles I11, sticcessful in Italy, inspiring love 
and fidelity into the minds of a nation, hi- 
therto distracted by the delirium of anarchy, 
raising again th ie spirits of the Spanish army, 
giving new splendour to the navy, re pressing 
abuses, ornamenting the capital and the 
principal cities of the kingdom, opening new 
communications for trade, both by sea and 
land, protecting the arts, instituting a na- 
tional mode of education, seeking out merit, 
and rewarding it; breaking the chains that 
checked the trade of the colonies with the 
metropolis ; a and, like the sun, diffusiog life 
and happiness on his vast possessions. 

If we cast our eyes on the immense works 
that have the public advantage for their 
end, weseeroads opened in the interior, a 
botanical garden established, the Arragon 

canal digging, mendicity extirpated by che- 
ritable institutions, 
plying the exertions of industry. 

Ideas tending to the improvement of the 


| war with France, 


patriotic societies multi- | 


; one of the 
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for common cloths: the silk manufactures 
of Valentia, that employ upwards of forty 
thousand inhabitants; those of lace, hats, 8c. 
prove, that the government has neglected no 
branch of trade. 

The Caraceas Company had experienced 
disasters during the last war with England ; 
10 assistit the government dispensed with its 
paying any custom-house duties, siniil the 
return of its former prosperity, During the 
which caused several levies 


of men, the court exempted from service all 


unless his fault be capital ; in thatcase the young men employed silk manufac. 


tures; and this exemption left undemanded 


upwards of three thousand persons in the spin- 
ning lofts of Valentia. 

Charles II]. loved hunting passionately. 
Thousands of deer and stags dev astated all the 
country, around the royal seats; the proprictors 
of the neighbouring estates suffered with that 
submission which has no example, except 
among the Spaniards. They used to ordera gene- 
ral hunt Ynee a year, but it was more us a sport 
than asa measure of public utility. Charles JV. 
ascended the throne, and one of the first acts 
of his authority was an order to. destioy those 
animals, so injurious to agriculture. — Fre- 
quent hunting parties iook place; and after 
having collected together as many of those 
animals as they could, they fired on them 
cannon loaded with grape shot: now they are 
oniy found in royal parks: and the inhabi- 
tants of the country, seeing their harvests 
prosper, bless that mmonarch who sacrificed 
his predominant tasce to the welfare and com- 
fort of his subjects. 

Amoug these acts of goodness, Jet us reck- 
on those monuments of beneficence found in 
every part of Spain, which are so many clainis 
of gratitude on benalf of her monarch. At 
Madrid we tind pious establisiiments ; twa 
societies, the funds of which, advanced by 
the king, are destined to the reltef of the 
indigent. Every evening, when it grows 
dark, and in order to spare the blushes of 
poverty, two persons from these societies 
walk slowly in the streets, striking on the 
pavement wiih sticks, to give notice to the 
poor persons of their district who may have 
eek people in their houses. Convenient Iit- 
ters follow, and the sick are removed into 
three hospitals, which, on an 
average, admit upw urds of twenty-two thou- 
sand “patients yearly. We find a foundling 


‘ hospital, likewise ; a house where goods may 


arts, commerce, and agriculture, have expelled | 


all former ideas of conquest, and have taken 
their place. To restore trade, 
tures, 
cay under the Anstiian dynasty, was the 
first care of Phil pV. Phe manufactures 
of Sexevia and Guadalaxara for superfine 
cloths; those of Escaray, Bocarente, On- 
Grazalema, and ‘Verassa, 


manutfac- | 
and fabrics which had fallen to de- | 


| out interest. 


be iaken, and money received thereon, with- 


This lastestablishment, from 
the year 1724 to 1794, had expended up- 
wards of one hundred and eleven millions 
of reales, (about £1,100,0V00). 

Let us leave the capital, and visit the king- 
dom. In every city we meet with monumen's 
of the charity and vigilance of government. 
Wre see patriotic schools supported at the eX» 
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pence of the government, for the purpose 
of apprenticeship to various professions that 
employ the inferior classes of soci ty; with 
schools for trade; with societies, countenanced 
and supported by the government, the pur- 
pose of which is to promote the arts, and 
iadustry in all iis branches. Nut only in cities, 
but even in vilfsges, such seavols are met with, 
supported by the charitable donations of 
bishops and “chapters. ‘hese truly use- 
ful and well distributed donations. While 
they assist the indivent, they procure him an 
oecupation whieh diveris from him the pain- 
fal reflesions he might otherwise make on his 
condition, sudsaves him from erimes, that 
are g the fruit of idleness, poverty, and 
des; ir, ‘Ve must not omitthe Casa de la 
vivordia at Saragossa. Seven bundred 
y yersons of both sexes find their sub- 
sist -taere, with the means of rendering 
useful. We have spoken of the 
munutactares of Guadalaxara; but we forgot 
tosay, that that establishment is the most 
complete of the kind which can be found. It 
upwords of £200,000 the balance 
of trade with Eugland, whence they used to 
draw serge stalls. Near four thousand work- 
mea are paid by the king, exclusive of a still 
greater number scatiered about in the pro- 
vinces of La Mancha and and. em- 
ployed in preparing wool for this manufieture, 


At St. Idefonso, the Count of Piorida | 


anea proposed to Charles Tif. to embellish 
his summer residence with a linen manntac- 
ture, thatshoula employ ai] the indigent peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood, Charles adopt- 
ed the idea with transport; in years 
time, from 1781 to 1783, the poor disap- 


two 


peared ; and twenty looms were putin ace | 


tivity. ‘This establishinent has acquired great 
augmentation since, and the beneticial etiects 
of it are apparent. 


Is not the use Charles TV. made of the | 
| such prodigious wealth at that time? 


funds amassed by his predecessor deserving 
of praise? Instead of laying out those 


in objects of luxary, he consecrated then to | 
someues for 
| thousand towns, or villages. 


the encouragement of patriotic 
the progress of the arts, agneulture, and in- 
dustry. He added te them part of the eco- 
nomieal funds (spolios vacantfes,) tne filth 
partof which is employed in supporting the 
pledge establishment, and pensioning the wi- 
dows of officers according to the rank of their 
husbands. 

If we wish to follow the enumeration of 
the generous deeds of the kings of Spain, 
let us also inspect the nave. The Duich, 
under the reign of Philip TV. supplicd this 
kingdom with ships ready consiracied ; the 
French furnished the sail cloth, the Germans 
the copper, the English the lead and tin, and 
the Genoese built gallics. Philip V. appeared, 
and the. Pyrenean and Asturian mowntatus 
supplicd abundance of timber; the kingdom 
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| under the reign of Augustus. 
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of Grenada, Arragon and Navarre, produced 
hemp for the rigging ; Mexico yielded copper ; 
and 1792, Spain reckoned eighty ships of 
the line, fifty frigates, and small craft in con- 
siderable nambers. 

companies have been forme 
ed, thatof ihe Gremios, for trade with the 
continent, that of the Phillippines, for the 
East India possessions, and that of Caraccas, 
fur the American seulements. Before the 
reign of Philip V, foreigners carried ta 
Spain the produce of its own colonies; but 
since that time the merchant naval service 
has considerably increased ; and proves to be 
suflicient for the intercourse with America, the 
Indies, and the Levant. 

Charles III, convinced that the most cers 
tain resources of a state, its wealth, aad 
consequently the basis of its mouarch’s power, 
were the produce of the carth, instituted a 
royal society of agriculture. In composing 
this society he selected persons less known by 
the splendour of their names, than by their 
knowledge and information. The celebrated 
Campomanes was named president of the 
royal society ; aud the numerous reports that 
have been published since the institution of 
this society, bear witness that the members 
have bestowed serious attention on the best 
means of promoting the interests of that art, 
which is so truly useful to man, that the 
Romens bad deified it under the name of 
Ceres [Hlensina. 

Agneniture flourished in Spain during the 
thirteenth century. Father Mariana teiis us 
of 70,000. carts employed rm supplying grain 
from the southern provinces, for the con- 
sumption of that army which proved victo- 
rions at the celebrated batile ot las Navas. 
He speaks likewise of the trade carried on by 
navization on the Guadalguivir, from Seville 
to Corduba. He describes it as very con- 
siderable. What conld be the source of 
Po- 
pulation. ‘The city of Corduba at the time 
of Abderraman, contained 200,000 houses. 
The Guadalquivir in its course visited three 
‘The population 
vf the peninsula amounted to 50,000,000, 
Under that 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, Spain continued 
to reckon 20,000,000 of inhabitants. But, 
what state could furnish a yearly contingent of 
40,000 men, during two centuries, without 
heing depopulated ? Let the wars of Jialy, of 
Flanders, and of India, be recollected, and 
the wonder ceases that the population should 
now he reduced to 14,500,0UU. 

We must therefore consider the general 
causes of the decay of agriculture in Spaing 
at four periods. ‘The first, under king John 
LI, when the kingdom was visited by the 
and earthquakes ; when volcanos 
in various places, aud caused dreadful 
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disasters. The second, at the expulsion of 
the Moors; the third, at the conquest of 
America, and the discovery of its rich mines ; 
when the inhabitants abandoned the- fields 
to run after wealth. ‘The fourth, at the 
devastations committed by the Enylish in the 
peninsula, in the beginning of the last 
century. 

Philip V, the first king of Spain of the 
house of Bourbon, was scarcely seated on 
the throne, when he turned all his views to 
agriculture; his successors have followed, 
and still follow, the same principle. To 
them Spain is indebted for those public store- 
houses named posifos, where husbandmen 
in distress find the seed wanted for their 
fields ; for those pledge houses (erarios) es- 
tablished in Catalonia, Valentia, 
Andalusia, the funds of which are taken 
from the spolios 6 vacantes, and which sup- 
ply the Jabourers with pecuniary advances, 
without interest, on condition of being reim- 
bursed before the expiration of the year; 
for those-patriotic societies known under the 
name of Amigos del Pays: Sixty-two ot 
these were existing in the year 1795; their 
object was the entouragement of arts, agri- 
culture, and industry in the provinces. 

We have seen Charles Il], we see his 
successor, following the example of the con- 
suls and Roman emperors. Charles 1V, when 
he goes a hunting, stops and talks with the 
labourer on the improvement of Jand, and 
these conversations end almost invariably 
with some mark of the kind monarch’'s ge- 
nerosity. 

There is no dcubt but agriculture would 
Prosper in Spain, if instead of squandering 


their immense incomes in towns and cities, | 


the nobility would fix their residence on 
their estates, during part of the year, at 
least. Why should not the Spaniards follow 
the example of the English, French, Italians, 
and Germans?) Why should not the banks 
of the Manganares, Tagus, Guadalquivir, 
and Ebro, present views as much improved 
by the hand of art as those of the Thames, 
Seine, Arno, and Danube? Why should not 
those magnificent roads that cross Spain in 
every direction, lead, as those of England, 
France, lialy and Germany, to beautiful 
country seats, where the statesman and mer- 
chant retire from the bustle of the world? 
It is in the country alone that cultivation 
_ grows richer with that innate desire of man, 
self-preservation. What change of pros- 
pect would the neighbourhood of Madrid 
offer, if those sunburnt and barren fields 
were transformed into gardens and pleasant 
groves! The Duchesses d'Ossuna and In- 
fantado set the good example; but it was 
riot followed: vet the whole city of 
Madrid visit their beautiful gardens with 
delight. 


Views of Spain. 
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The agriculture of a country, and the 
industry of its inhabitants, are always cal- 
culated according to its population ; and 
population is proportioned to the wealth of 
a people, and to the facility of subsistence. 

Is not that swarm of lawyers, scribblers, 
attorni s, azenis, pages, &ec. who forsake 
the fields to seek an existence in cities, at 
the expence of the rich and great, a real 
theft committed on agriculture ? What occa- 
sion have the grandces for those numerous 
stewards, those offices organized after the 
model of government offices, supporting a 
parcel of clerks, whose only occupation is 
the correspondence requisite for the collecting 
of rents tothe amount of some thousands of 
pounds? The diario of Madrid, and those 
of other large cities, abound with advertise- 
ments, &c. of this nature. 

I cannot help concluding this paper with 
sincere wishes for the preservation of all 
sovereigns who make the happiness of their 
subjects the object of their tender solici- 
tude ! 

ENTRANCE INTO SPAIN BY 
CATALONIA. 
(From M, Peyron’s Essais sur [ Espagne.) 


The fine roads.of France terminate a few 
leagues from Perpignan. ‘Two pillars which 
serve as supporters, one to the arms of France, 
the other to those of Spain, mark the 
frontiers of each kingdom. The castle of 
Bgllegarde, which commands these sterile 
hills, is the last French place, and at the 
distance of a few hundred pices, upon a 
good road, is a stony path which leads to La 
Jonquiere, a little tl-built village of only a 
single street. At this boundary the traveller 
must change his taste and manner of thinking. 
In the space of half a league he meets with 
another language, and manners and customs 
totally diflerent. Nothing can more power- 
fully excite in the mind of a traveller reflec- 
tions both melancholy and interesting, than 
the passage from one kingdom to another. 
The influence of government, which extends 
from the centre tothe extremities, frequently 
causes a greater difference between one man 
and another, than soil and climate can pro- 
duce in plants, trees, and stones. 

At La Jonquiere the stranger is visited by 
the officers of the revenue. It is necessary 
to know that snuff, muslin, and every kind 
of cotton, are absolutely prohibited, and the 
smuggling of these commodities is rigorously 
punished. A prudent traveller should not 
depend upon the indulgence of custow-house 
officers, who are not delicate as to the means 
of satisfying their avarice. 

After leaving La Jonquiere, the read 
becomes better ; but the only prospect from 
it consists of uncultivated lands, which, from 
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their nature, seem destined to remain so. 
The neighbouring hills, until we arrive 
within a league of Figuera, a small town of 
which’ the environs are tolerably well cul- 
tivated, are covered with fortifications, 
which appear to be useless and neglected. 
The officers of the revenue here present 
themselves a second time. 

Farther within the province of Catalonia, 
the country becomes more pleasantand fertile ; 


although from Figuera to Girona nothing is | 


seen from the road but a few old barns and 
miserable villages, except that of Sarria, 
whicli is not considerable. Girona is a city 
built at the confluence of the Onhar and the 
Duter, which, joining their waters, form a 
wide and magnificeut channel. The fortifica- 
tions appeared to me to be in a bad state, and 
{ did not see a single soldier ai the gates, 
The great street which crosses it from one 
end to the other is full of shops and work- 
men of every kind, This city was formerly 
called Gerunda; the eathedral church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, is extremely rich, and 
contains a statue of solid silver of its patro- 
ness. 
considerable jurisdiction, in which are com- 


wrehended the towns of Ampurias and Roses. | 


t is the residence also of a bishop, whose 
diocese contains three huadred and thirty- 
nine parishes, 

A few leagues from Girona the road crosses 
the wood of Tiona, which, for the space of 
two hours, presents at different distances the 
most agreeable points of view; but the road 
is extremely bad, especially after rain, be- 
cause the surfece is a fine and very tenacious 
clay, which adheres to the wheels of carriages 
and feet of the mules, rendering their pro- 
gress very slow and difficult. The only com- 
fort after passing this road is a solitary inn, 
called the Grenota: the traveller lias after- 
wards to cross marshes and several streams ; 
but a road, embellished with tufts of poplars, 
and fields well cultivated, recompence him 
for past fatigues. Malgrat, the next village, 
is rather considerable ; and after about an 
hour’s journey further, we arrive at Acaleilla ; 
and, as we advance into the country, habita- 
tions become more frequent. The villages of 
Tampoul, Canet, and Haram, surrounded 
with trees and gardens, are a few hundred 
yards from the sea; fishermen’s barks, and 
every some pretty large tartans* are built 
there. The women in all these villages 
have a fresh complexion, and are in general 
very handsome ; and as they only labour at 
the easy and quiet employment of lace- 
making, their beauty is preserved : the men 


* A kind of bark used in the Mediterranean 


for fishing and carriage. It has oaly a 
main-mast and a mizen ; and when a square 
sail is put up, itis culled a sail of fortune. 


Views of Spain: 


Girona is the principal place of a | 
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are for the most part fishermen. I have seea 
but few prospects more agreeable than those 
upon this coast. From Canet to Mataro it is 
edged with little hills, which are continually 
to be ascended and descended, so that the road 
becomes fatiguing; but a view of the sea 
and a fine country enlivens and amuses the 
traveller. 

Mataro is a small town, industrious and 
well peopled, and the environs abound ia 
vineyards, which produce wine much famed 
for its flavour. It likewise contains several 
manufactories, and is considered as one of 
the richest and inostactive towns in Catalonia. 
The view of the sea continues from Mataro 
to Barcelona; the sides of the road are orna- 
mented with country houses, which might 
have been built with more taste, but they 
enrich and animate the landscape; tha 
steeples, towers, and ramparts of Barcelona 
are seen at adistance, and the road to it is, 
in general, tolerably good. 


BARCELONA. 


Barcelona is the only city in Spain, which 
at a distance announces its grandeur and 
| population. The traveller, when half a 

league from Madrid, would scarcely suspect 
| he was approaching a great city, much less 
the capital of the kingdom, were it not for 
the high and numerous steeples which seem 
to rise from the midst of a barren soil ; where- 
/as, in the environs of Barcelona, an im- 
| mense number of country-houses, carriages, 
| and passengers, prepare us for a rich and 
| corimercial city. 
| Barcelona, called by the ancients Barcino, 
| is said to have been built by the Carthaginian 
Hamilear, father of Hannibal, two hundred 
aod fifty years before Christ, at an hundred 
and twenty paces from the sea. The founder 
would not now know it again, for it is become 
one of the largest and handsomest cities in 
Spain ; its population is in i ech to its 
size, and the industry of the inhabitants far 
exceeds that of those in any part of Spain. 
The citizens are all merchants, tradesmen or 
manufacturers. The ambition and the thirst 
of gain of the Catalan are beyond expression. 
Barcelona contains shops of every art and 
trade, which are exercised there to greater 
perfection than in any other city of the king- 
dom. The jewellers form a rich and numer- 
ous body, and the only defect in theis 
jewellery is a little want of that taste, which 
in France is carried toa ridiculous extreme 
both in furniture and jewels, and too generally 
preferred to solid value and utility. 

Barcelona carries on an extensive trade in 
its own fruits and manufactures, and foreign 
merchandize. The harbour is spacious, 
commodious, and always fall of vessels, but 
it is sometimes dangerous ; it daily fills up, 
and requires continued eare, and an ‘im- 
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mense expence, to keep the entrance open 5 
the sea visibly retires, and if the cleasing of 
the harbour were neglected. for a few years. 
Barcelona would soou be at a distance from 
the shore. 

This city is well fortified, and has for its 
defence a magnificent rampart, a citadel, and 
the castle of Mont-Joui ;* but Baicelona is 
too extensive to be easily guarded and defend- 
ed; on which aczount it has alwavs been 
taken when attacked, and the rebellious 
disposition of the inbabitants severely 
checked. Ft is no uncommon thing to hear 
the Catalonians say, the king of Spain is not 
their sovereign, and that in Catalonia, his 
only title is that of count of Barcelona. 

arcelona coniains several fine edifices ; 
that called the Tersana, or the arsenal, is of 
a vast extent, and in every respect worthy of 
attention. A prodigious gallery, containing 
twenty-eight forges, has lately been esectec 
in it: the numerous workinen continually 
employed, the noise of the hammers, the 
red hoi iron piled up, and the flame which 
on every side seems to envelop the building, 
form a wonderful and an inicresting seene. 

The cathedral of Barcelona is veiv encient; 
the roof is extremely lofiy, and supported by 
a great number of columns which have a 
good effect ; the inside is spacious but gloouny ; 
the entrance is by twenty steps, each the 
whole length of the front. 

The palace of audience isa magnificent 
edifice ; the architecture is egnally noble aud 
elegant: the inside is oreamented with 
marble coluuims, and in a great hall are placed 
the portraits of all the ancient pile of 
Barcelona. 

The Exchange is opposite the governor's 
palace, and one of the finest monuments 7a 
the city ; some of the halls or chambers are 

occupied by the Junto of Commerce, and 
others serve for drawing schools like those of 
Paris, where the art of drawing is taught 
gratis. They were founded by the compeny 
of merchants for the i improveni ent of artsand 
trades, and already contain eight hundred 
students. A collection is making of the best 
wodels plaister of the finest pies of 
antiquity. 

Antough Rarceloua be so extensive, yet it 
is not the m etropo'is of Catalonia 5; that 
honour belongs to Tarragona, which dispates 
avith Toledo the primacy of Spain. ‘The es- 
tablishmentof the sce is suidto have been in 
the first ages of the church; the succession of 
was tuterrup'ed by the Moors,and 
rewained suspended until t heeleventh ceuitury. 
—TPhe cathedral is worthy of attention for 
jis vast dimensions, the elegar ‘ee of its gothic 
urebiiecture, and a ‘magnificent chapel, 
bailt with rich merbles and 3 jasper. 


* Conipuie Lanorama, Voi. iV. p. 807 
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PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTI- 
CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


[Extracted from the French. ] 


Notwithstanding the poliicas errors of the 
French government, agricu in France, 
during the 10th century, fel. impulse 
which sciences and letters experienced 
throughout Europe. In 4555, + Etienne 
published a work on garceniog succes- 
sively published others, on the sowing and 
planting of forest trees, on the cultore of the 
vine, on meadows, on forests, &e. tau 1505, 
he published his dzricu/rure and Maison 
Rustigue. O¢ this work no less than thirty 
editions were printed. It was considerably 
augmented in thatof 1570, by his son-in-law 
Jean Liebault; nevertheless, it is nothing 
better than au undigested compilaiion from 
the ancients, replete with abserdities. How 
can we belicve, for instance, even on Varro’s 
authority, that goats are constantly in a state 
of fever: that the best manner of cocking 
eggs isto whirl them round in asling; that 
the surest ay of ireeing of cabbages 
caterpiblars, is for a woman to walk in the 
plantation bare-footed, with her hair dishevel- 
led, &c. ‘Those errors have existed for cen- 
turies; we find them in Columella, and in 
Palladius. Reniedies to cure oxen from the 
effects of witchcraft are included ; and in the 
chapter, on the diseases of fowls, we are 
told, that when hens have got a cold they 
must be washcd in warm water, that whea 
they have sore eyes, the eves aust be moist- 
with woman's milk; aud a thousand such 
absurdities. 

According to Plutarch, an Etrurian exiled 
his country, and wishing to retura ae a 
conqucror, prevailed on the Gauls to follow 
him as thew leader, and in order to give 
then: a favourable idea of its productions, he 
set before them the wine of his country. Ac- 
cording to Piiny, wn Helvetian, having spent 
in Lome, first thought ihat 10 car- 
ry wines fiem lialy to Gaul wight prove aa 
advantageous speculation, Hlowever that were, 
we find, that in Strabo’s time, iweniy-eight 
vears after the Clinstian ara, vines were cul- 
tivated on the souihern coasis of France, al- 
though, according to the same writer, grapes 
ripened with difiiculty north of ihe Cer ennes. 
Soon after, the counuy being cleared @f its 
woods became Crier, and the culture of the 
vine advanced so rapidly northward that seven 
or cight centuries atterwaids it was established 
in countries, where it is now no longer culti- 
vated ; such as the Pays de Caua (in Nor- 
mandy) the neighbourhood of Caen, the 
Bee, Luomitge, Corbie, Artois, and Belgia. 
Srl, howevel, vines we iound in the vicinity 
of Cologne, and in the most northern depart 
ment of France, thas of Reer, the vineyard 
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(clos) of Saint-Pantaleon, produces a wine 
of some repute. 

The vines were twice destroyed in France, 
in obedience to the orders of two men, whose 
pames always excite feelings of horror, Do- 
mitian and Charles IX. ‘Uhe first pretended 
that the culture of wheat in Gaul would be 
moreadvantageous than that of the vine, aud 
Ou this mistaken notion, all vines were rooted 
up. ‘This prohibition lasted nearly two hun- 
dred years; but, towards the end of the 
third century, the wise and gallant emperor, 
Probus, restored peace and vines to France. 
The second, Charles 1X, under the same 
idea, caused all the vines to be destroved in 
the province of Guyenne. Henry If, in 
1577, abrogated the general prohibition, di- 
recting the governors of his provinces, ouly to 
take care lest the culture of the vine should 
prevail to the exclasion of wheat. 

Vines were formerly cultivated on spots 
which are now in the ceutre of Paris. In 
1160 Louis le Jeune assigued to the curate of 
Saint Nicolas six hogsheads of wine, to be 


taken annually out of the produce of a vine- 


yard situated in the gardens of the Louvre. 
In several other quarters of Paris, houses 
have long ago taken the place of vines. De 
Ja Mare, in his treatise on Police, mentions 
two large vinevards on Mont Sainte Genevieve, 
others in Laasy ficlds, now occupied by popu- 
lous streets, such as Rue Saint André des 
Arts, Rue Serpente, Rue de ia Harpe, &e. 

In the 16th century, Liebault reckoned 
nineteen soris of grapes; Oliver de Serres 
reckoned several more; and Le Grand d’ Aussi, 
in his Histoire de la Vie privée des Frangots, 
affirms, that there are three hundred kinds of 
grapes in Europe. ‘The several processes in 
ile culture of the vine, were ofien, like all 
other branches of agriculture, intluenced by 
the wild notions of alchymy and of astrology. 


Mitaulet, and after him Liebault, advised, on | 


the authority of the ancients, to water vines 

with certain purgative decoctions, &e. j 
The art of making rapé * was known in 

the twelfth century, as well as that of mak- 


ing white ywine from black grapes. Not an | 


hundred years ago, sugar was mixed with 

wine, in some districts near Bordeaux, iu or- 

der to improve its quality. ’ 
The art of preserving wine was but in- 


differently known in 1560; La Bruyere- | 


Champier mentions as a wonder, that Bur- 
gundy wine had been kept for six years, In 


* ‘A sour beverage used -by peasants. It is 
obtained by pouring water on the residue left 
after the vinous fermentation, when all the real 
wine has been pressed out of it. ‘his water 
is left on that residue about a month, when 
it undergoes a fermentation; the drink is 
then drawn ; itis sour and harsh, hence its 
name of rapé—K 
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the cellars of the hospital, at Strasburgh, 
there were shewn, some years ago, pipes con- 
taining what they called Luther's wine, which 
of course must have been mere than two 
hundred years old. This wine had a very dis- 
agreeable taste. We find something analogous 
in Crusius ; in his days, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, an inscription on the 
great tun of Heidelberg announced, that the 
wine it contained dated from 1343.¢ Before 
the Gauls got acquainted with the vine, either 
through the Phoceans, settled at Marseilles, 
or through the Romans, they used to make a 
strong intoxicating liquor See with the 
wild honey produced in their forests, fers 


meuted in water. This was their first beverage, 
which they called Aydromel. t Towards the 
fifteenth century, wine had for a long time 
superseded that beverage; domestic bees 
were then reared, and wild oues were less 
numerous ; at that period a new kind of 
vinous hydromel was, it is said, discovered ; 
although it is more than probable that the 
old liquor was once more brouglit into 
notice. Arnaud de Villeneuve, a famous 
physician, mentions the preparation of brandy, 


+ We are indebted to the Cisalpine Gauls 
for the invention of hogsheads; before that, 
the Romans kept their wines in earthen 
vessels, or in leathern bags (as the Spa- 
niards do, to this day) which always gave 
a disagreeable taste w the liquor. ~Charle- 
magne diected the stewards of his de:mesnes 
to keep his wine in good hogsheads, (Lones 
tarillos) with iron hoops. In great wine 
countries, besides hogsheads, large cisterns 
were dug in the ground, lined with solid 
mason’s work ; in these the wine was kept. 
From those reservoirs wine was drawn, as 
from a weil, to fill leathern bottles, or small 
sacks, Or canteeis, which servants carried 
afier their masters, hung to the pommel of 
' their saddles. An ordinance, of the thirteenth 

century, obliged the tanners of Amiens to 
| provide two pairs of good leathern hogsheads, 
| fit to hold wine, against the time when the 
| bishop's vassals should be conducted to the 


| military rendezvous, by him, or by his vicar 
‘general. ‘The butchers were ty provide the 
| grease necessary to rub these hogsheads, lest 
| the wine should ooze out, or grow flat. 

| 


t This we are by no means inclined to hes 

lieve. Surely the Gauls, a Celtic people, 
did notgive their first beverage a name taken 
from the Greek language ; nor isit even likes 
lly, that hydromel was their fitst’ beverage, 
when the most respectable authorities concur 
in stating, that from time immemorial the 
Celts knew how to make deer, from barley, 
Potui humor ex ordeo aut frumento, in 
yuandan similitudinem vini corruptus, says 
Tacitus, speaking of the Germans, like- 
wise a Celtic people. —Enitua. 
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which before his communication had been 
considered as a secret. Great medicinal pro- 
perties were ascribed to that rectification of 
wine by means of distillation; but, soon 
afterwards, brandy ceased to be considered 
in France as a medicine, and was regarded as 
avery pleasant drink. Jn 1640 was published 
a Trailé de Eau de Vie, or Anatomie théo- 
rigue et pratique du Vin. We find in Helyot, 
that an order of monks, founded by Saint 
John of Sienna, suppressed in 1668 by Cle- 
ment IX, who first assumed the name of 
«* Jesuits,” employed themselves, not only 
in preparing medicaments for the poor, but 
also in distilling brandy, whence they got the 
nickname, of Gli padri dell acqua-vita. But 
the epoch when the extraction of brandy 
from the residue of wine was first practised, 
is of a more recent date. Durival, 1 know 
not on what grounds, fixes the epoch of that 
discovery to the year 1096. Various other 
substances have been employed for the same 
purpose, such as cherries, plumbs, elder- 
berries, potatoes, &c. The Swiss have been 
long in the habit of extracting from the 
blackberry, a liquor that they highly praise. 
According to Pliny and other writers, cider 
was known to theancients. It is said, how- 
ever, that it was unknown both in France 
and in England, till within these three cen- 
turies. This liquor was first made in Africa, 
and the people of Biscay, who trade with those 
parts, first introduced the use of it in their 
country. Afterwards, the Normans having 
conquered Neustria, to which they gave their 
name, and trading with the people of Biscay, 
learned from them the manner of making 
cider. Olivier de Serres says, that in the 
Cotentin (a district of Normandy) a kind of 
red cider is made from blood-colonred apples, 
called searlet apples, and that this liquor, 
with the addition of sugar and cinnamon, will 


‘keep two years. The poet, St. Amand, a 


strenuous advocate for cider, not satistied in a 
poem in its praise to extol it above wine, 
maintains that cider is the aurum potalile, the 
grand desideratum of alehymy ! 

Perry originated in Normandy ; it is made 
of sour and sweet pears, in the same way as 
eider is mare from apples. Fortunatus, in 
his lifeof Sainte Radegonde, queen of France, 
who when a widow led a most penitent life, 
says, that this princess used to drink nothing 
but water and perry, which wus a drink of 
the poor. 

Pronelct, a drink made with water and sloe 
berries, was used by the Parisians in 1420, a 
year of great scarcity. . 

Warm drinks, so gererally prevailing now 
in Europe, were not known in the sixteenth 
century. Ellis, in his weatise on coffee, says, 
that in 1555, the decoction from that berry 
was already used in Turkey. ‘She Mahom- 
medan preachers inveighed against it fram the 
pulpit. One muphti declared that the lovers 


of coffee were theenemies of Mahomet: A 
successor to that muphti decided the contrary. 
Coffee was not introduced in France till 1644, 
by travellers, from Marseilles ; and Galland 
relates, that Thevenot, on his return from the 
east in 1658, was fond of that drink, and 
used to treat his friends with it. In 1669 
Soloman Aga, ambassador from the Porte at 
the court of Louis XIV, whe remained a 
year in Paris, first spread the use of coffee ; 
and in 1672 an Armenian named Paschal, 
opened a shop in the fair of St. Germain, 
where he sold coflee publicly. After the fair, 
he established himself on the quay de l'Ecole, 
at the corner of Jue de la Monnoie, wherea 
cofice-house is still existing. This was the first 
in Paris ; * the price of a cup of coflee was 
two sous six deniers (a penny farthing, but 
from the then value of money more than 
double the present currency). 

We received chocolate from America, to- 
wards 1001 ; we are indebted to the Spaniards 
for it, and it was Maria Theresa of Austria, 
queen of Louis XIV, who established the use 
of it in France. The introduction of tea, 
from China and Japan, dates from 1636. We 
are indebted for it to the Dutch, and the use 
of that leaf has become so general, that in 
some countries, such as Holland and England, 
fo breakfast means, exclusively, to drink 
tea, and eat bread and butter. 

The lupin, socelebrated by the ancients as 
afood, still keeps its place on the dining -table, 
in Spain, in Corsica, and elsewhere. ‘The 
Chinese eat the larva of the brown chaffer 
(hanneton) and the Sardinians find no fault 
with the meat of a young horse. The Romans 
being great lovers of snails, had places on 
purpose to fatten them; and this is still the 
practice in Lorraine, and in the ci-devant 
electorate of ‘T'reves. These places, which are 
common enough, are called Escargotidrcs 
(from the French name of the snail, escargo!) 
they consist of a stony piece of ground, cover- 
ed with moss, and surrounded by a wall ; the 
top is covered with iron wire, the points 
fixed downwards, to prevent those creatures 
from escaping. La Bruyere-Champier men- 
tions the snail asa foed, Quantities of snails 
are sometimes sent as per invoice to the colo- 
nies; they are eaten in Spain, end in Ger- 
many ; but are little used in Paris. In a 
work printed at Paris in 1692 under the title 
of Matson Regiée, by Audiger, | find that 
in those times, the annual expense of living 
toa rich man, keeping every day an open 
table, dinner and supper, for. twelve people, 
did not exceed 11,900 livies. 

In the sixteenth century, also, our northern 
countries acquired several kinds of fishes ; and 
among them the carp, indigenous to the south 
of Europe. ‘The carp has since been intro- 
* Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 568, for 
an account of the first coffee-house in London. 
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duced into Sweden and into Holland; in 

1514 Mascal brought it to England, and to- 

wards the year 1500 Peter Oxe introduced it ; 
into Deamark. Le Grand d’Aussi atiemprs | 
tu prove, that the Freach formerly fed on 

whale; he does not, however, quote the 

Histoire du Sitge de Metz by Ambroise 

Paré, where he would have found an addi- 

tional proof of that fact. In Japan the poor 

feed mostly on the flesh of whales; and the 

inhabitants of the Ferro islands have hardly 

any other food. 

The use of the flesh of asses as food, in- 
troduced by Maecenas, was renewed by the 
chancellor Duprat. 
tops of mallows, hop-vines, and of some 
other plants, were eaten in sallad. 
vine is still used as such in Belgia. But a 
remarkable circumstance is, that in those 
times all culinary seeds were malted before 
they were cooked. 

li appears by the regulations of Saint Cliro- 
degand, ordained bishop of Metzin743 by 
Pope Stephen, that the acorn was sill used 
as food for man. In proportion as the soil 
was brought into cultivation, man drew his 
food frou graia and graminous plants ; 
and had recourse to acorns only in times of 
scarcity, as was the case in Mans, in 1248. 
in Provence, according to Quiqueran, Wheat 
was theonly grain ever used as food ; he adds, 
that even in years of scarcity, degs would 
not feed on oaten bread. ‘The Norwegians 
are very fond of oaten bread. Poucelet men- 
tions his having tasted some which he prefer- 
to any other. one knows that oats 
make excellent gruel. La Framboisiere, 
physician to Henry LV, praised husked barley 
(commonly called French barley or pearl bar- 
ley). Much of it is dsed in the eastern depart- 
ments of France; whereas, in Paris, that 
cheap and wholesome food is almost unknown. 

Many writers think that the Mail for thrash- 
ing corn is a modern invention; although 
plain cominon sense would have suggested 
that very simple method. ‘The ancients had 
hand and watermills. A Bohemian writer 
has maintained, that windmills were known 
in this country twelve centuries ago. But we 
incline to think, that they have been intro- 
duced into Europe much more lately ; they 
were unknown till the return of the Crusaders 
from their expedition to the east, and we 
borrowed that invention, as likewise many 
others, from the Saracens, to whom we arealso 
indebted for several new modes of agriculture, 
and for several vegetables brought ae their 
country. In 1720 attempts were made to ap- 
ly windmills to agriculture ; these attempts 
oh been lately renewed, but without sue- 
cess. The Dutch are the only people who 
have been fully sensible of the advantages to 
be derived from the use of these mills. In 


Progress of Axriculture and Horticulture in France. 


At the same epoch the 


The hop | 
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809 windmills are reckoned, on a superficies 
of two square leagues. 

We are indebted to chance for the very 
useful discovery of ,leaven. The Gauls, ac- 
cording to Pliny, employed yeast. It fell into 
disuse for several centuries, and till the be» 
ginning of the seventeenth, when much use 
was made of a kind of cake bread which 
could not be leavened easily, on account of 
the heterogeneous substances mixed with it, a 
more powerful ferment became necessary, and 

| yeast was again employed. But doctors dis- 
agreed as to its good or bad properties; they 
seized their pens, abuse was poured forth oa 
both sides, and in 1670 the case was still un- 
decided. In La Brayerc-Champier’s time a 
kind of spiritnous waier was employed to 
leaven the bread, whieh besides was salted. 

| Rye, known to the ancients, formed in the 
sixteenth century a considerable branch of 
agriculture. Experience had taught, that it 
was better adapted than wheat to sandy 
grounds, 

Several varieties of wheat were successively 
brought into notice. Jn 1598, Olivier de Ser- 
res cultivated in his garden the Smyrna, or 
miraculous wheat, with several branching ears: 
the produce was forty for one. 

Pierre de Crescens, who lived in the 
thirteenth ceatury, does not notice Turkey 
wheat (hié Sarrazin); his silenee may induce 
belief that it was then unknown. But it 
was cultivated in England in 1517, and in 
Belgia, in 1661; we presume that France 
received it from the Moors, or Saracens of 
Spain, to whom we are likewise indebted for 
the Indian corn (in French d' Espagne, 
or, bie de Turguie, indifferently). 

Some people maintain that we are also ine 
debted to the Moors for saffron, whick others 
aflirin, was brought to us from the Levant by 
a pilgrim. Latailler des Essarts pretends, 
that the first bulbous roots of saffron were 
bronght into Gatinois (a province of France) 

towards the end of the fourteenth century ; 
and that till the beginning of the seventeenth, 
saflron, to the value of upwards of 300,000 
livres, was annually sold to the Dutch and 
Germans. France, in the sixteenth century, 
consumed much more saffron for culinary 
purposes than at present, and the culture of 
that vegetable was, accordingly, much more 
extensive; it prevailed most in Provence, 
Albigeois, and Angoumois; Gatinois ‘a 
now the only province where itis still culi- 
vated. 

In 1551 the inhakitants of Provence tried 
the culture of the sugar cane, indigenous to 
the East Indies, and that of rice, indigenous 
to the East likewise; these attetupts, as Lo rice, 
have been several times repeated, avd some 
very lately ; but they have-not been attended 
with much success, either ia Provence, or 


the neighbourhood of Saardam no less than 


in Lyonnais; it was even thought necessary 
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to fix by ordinances the quantity of ground 
each township or village might allot to that 
culture, which is now totally abandoned, 
although it was attended with tolerable profit. 
Rice requises stagnant waters ; and it is pro- 
bable that these occasioned fevers, aud the 
dread of such diseases has justly caused the 
culture of rice to be abandoucd in France, 
although it beso successfulin Piedmont. 

Weare indebied for melons to the conquests 
of Charles VIII, who brought them from 
htaly ; they soon became canon ta France, 
and in 1586 Jacques de Pont wrote a treative 
on melons; he thinks, they were tirst brought 
from Africa into Spain, and Italy. Olivier 
de Serres advises glass tells, to hasten their 
maturity, which sesins to shew that they 
werenotin general use. Languedoc was then 
famous for its melons ; those of Metz and of 
Vic, so celebrated since, were not yet brought 
into notice. The Cautaloup melou is indi- 
genous to Armenia. 

To Italy we are also indebted for that 
kind of cucumber called serpentine; Toulouse 


is the first town where it was cultivated. Oli- | 


vier de Serres pretends, that we procured the 
a from Naples, and trom Spain ; 
rom this last country we also learned the use 
of truffles. 

For the spinach, indigenous in Lesser 
Asia, we are indebted to the Arabians; some 
writers think it might be the chysolaca of the 
Greeks ; La Brayere-Champier allirms, that 
this plant, which is no favourite with him, 
was for many centuries greatly in use, both 
in Paris and in Lyons, and that it was 
brought into notice merely as an carly vegeta- 
ble, useful during the long abstinence of Lent. 

Artichokes, which were scarce in Piiny’s 
time, seem indigenous in Andalusia ; they 
were afierwards forgotten, and in 1473 they 
appeared in Venice as a novelty. ‘Towa ds 
the year 1406, they were brought to Naples 
and Florence, from whence they were intro- 
duced into France, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and in England under the 
reign of Henry mast remark, that 
the artichoke belonging to the genus of 
thistles, this circumstance explains in what 
sense ancient writers have said, that thistles 
were eaten by the French , every one knows 
to what animal that kind of food seeins re- 
served. © Large beans, and even kidney beans, 
were very anciently known in Gaul, and the 
dwarf pea has been introduced into it a con- 
siderable time ago; but, the use of green 
peas, and the whim of paying extravogadt 
prices for the early ones, ere known only 
within these hundred and fifty years. 

The green cabbage now so common in 
France, was bronght into Gau! by the Ro- 
mans; likewise tie red cabbage, so cstecmed 
and even worshipped by the Eeyptians, and 
consideyed by tue Greeks as the most whole- 


some food. But, white capbages come from 
vortheru countries, and the way to obtain 
large heads was unknown under Charlemagne. 
Olivier de Serres says, that in his time the 
gtcen winter cabbage degenerated, and that it 
Was necessary to get fresh sced every year from 
Toriosa, Savona, avd Briangon. ‘Towards 
the end of the sixiceuth century borecoles or 
smal} green cabbages, were brought to France 
from italy. Cauliflowers were brought from 
the Levant to Italy, and from thence were 
carried into Franee aud Germany. ‘The 
common lettuce is very ancient in Gaul; the 
cos-lettuce, (in Freach duttue Romaine) comes 
from the vicinity of Rome, and was brought 
to France by Rabelais, the learned curate of 
Meudon. 

The manner in which flowers of certain 
species were introduced into Europe, may pro- 
perly be noticed here. The tulip, indigenous 
to Cappadocia, was brought to Europe in 
i155y, and Conrad Gesner saw it in Augs- 
burgh, about that time. We owe the tube- 
rose toa monk, whom the learned Peirese had 
sent to Persia. Roses are indigenous to the 
Mediterianean islands ; I have read, I do not 
recollect where, that formerly the cultivation 
of roses was not free, “but was the object of 
an exclusive privilege. To the discoverv of 
America, Hurope is indebted for the grenadine, 
indigenous to Peru, and to Mexico; and 
which was first presented to Pope Paul V. 
The nasturtium was likewise brought from 
Peru, the dionea from Mexico; the same 
country sent us the honey-suckle, the night 
beauty, the vanilla, the vervain, asteria, &c. 
The heliotrope was found in the vallies of the 
Cordillerasin Peru, by M. Jussieu, and the 
sensitive plant comes from Brazil. We are 
indebted to Asia for the myrtle, and for the 
lily, indigenous to Palestine. ‘The Persian 
lilac, was brought by Busbec from lesser Asia ; 


| the China-aster by Fatherd’Incarville a Jesuit; 


the jasmine comes from the coast of Malabar; 
tle agathis and hyacinth from India; the 
balsam from Arabia, and the hortensia from 
China. ‘Phe discovery ef the Cape of Good 
Hope, gave us the althea, the geranium, &c. 


Sritain was very seldom before France in 
the reception of esculenis, or vegetable exo- 
tics, till her immense traific by sea with fo- 
reign parts, evabled her w anticipate her rival 
in this career: and of late years we have seen 
her diligence rewarded by the acquisition of 
almost innumerable neveliies and curiosities. 
The British possessions in India have contri- 
buted an ample share of interesting articles : 
and his present majesty has greatly increased 
the ornaments of our gardens by sending to 
Africa, and elsewhere, at his private expense, 
botanists property qualified to select specimens. 
The public procuration of plants, the bread 
fruit, spices, Xc. must also recollucied. 
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--- 
OF COAL GAS, AND ITS LIGHT. 
In our third volume, p 1053, we iuserted a 


Of Coal Gas and its Light, 


{ 


few biais relative to the general appearance | 


and properties of Mr. Winsor’s gas lights, 
employed as lamps for the purpoce of en- 
lightening Pall-Mall. Atsucha heightas it 
is customary to place lamps upon lamp-posts, 
no judgment conld be formed as to the smeli 
and other properties, said to acconipany these 
lights while burning. An insiance of this 
we had observed in the shop of achymist in 
Piccadilly ; where the smeil, or the vapour, 
as it diffused itse!f in the shop, or both in 
con:bination, was charged with occasioning 
head-ach, &c. in persons long exposed to it. 
These ofensive efHuvia have since been correct- 
ed, but, if we be rightly informed, notby Mr. 
Winsor: and we have seen these lights used 
to good effect ina sinall shop, with no per- 
ceptible inconvenience. How far this inven- 
tion is capable of being applied to domesiic 
purposes, this last instance has been our best 
opportanity of judging; and we were led to 
think favourably fit. Ingenuity may direct 
this principle to uses liitherto 
scarcely practicable. The following paper 
from the Philosophical Transactions for 1808, 
appears to ws tobe of importance. 
Mr. Murdocl’s Account of the Application 
of Coal Gas to economical Purposes. 
The whole of the cotton mill of Messts. 
Phillips and Lee, of Manchester, which is 
one of the most extensive in Eneland, as well 
as its counting-houses, and store rooms, and 
the adjacent dwelling-house of Mr. Lee, are 


now hebted with gas from coal. The total 


guantity of fight used during the hours of 


burning has been ascertained, by a compa- 
rison of sha lows, to be about equal to the light 
which @500 mould candles, of six to the 
pound, would give ; each of the candles with 
which the comparison was made consuming 
at the rate Of 4-10ths of an ounee (175 
grains) of tallow per hour. 

The number of burners supplied by gas in 
all the buildings, are, 271 of a kind fitted up 
on the principle of Argand’s lamps, and 633 
of another species formed by a small curved 
tube with a conicel end, having three cirealar 
apertures of about a thirtieth of an inch in 
diameter, one at the pointof the cone, and 
two lateral ones, through which the gas 
issues, forming three divergent jets of flame. 
Each of the Argand burners gives a light equal 
to thatoffour candies of the size mentioned, 
and each of the common burners a light equal 
to thatoftwoand aquarier ofthe same can- 
dles, which altogether makes the whole light 
equivalent to thatof the number of candles be- 
fore stated. For this the 904 burners require an 
hourly supply of 1250 cubic feet of gas, 
produced from Canne! coal, which is preferred 
tocvery other kind of coul for this purpose, 


thought | 


[i1ss 


notwithstanding its higher price, on account 
of the superior quality and quantity of the gasit 
produces. At anaverage, Messrs. Philips and 
pine mill may be computed to require 
the gas lights two hours in every 24 all the 


‘year. The consumption of coal to produce the 


light for these two hours, is seven hundred 
weight of Cannel coal and about a third of the 
quantity of good common coal, 

The Canwel coal costs at Manchester 22s. 
Gd. and the other sort about 10s. per ton. 

The annual cousuimption of Cannel coal 
will be 110 tons, and iis cost 125}. and of the 
other coal 40 tons, aud its cost 201. 

The 110 tonsof Cannel coal after distillation 
produce 70 tons of good coak, which is sold 
on the spot for Is. 4d. per cwt. and will 
amount annually, therefore, tothe sum of 
Q3l. Each ton of Cannel coal produces also 
from eleven to twelve ale gallons of tar, which 
amounts in ayear to 1250 gallons. Butthis 
not having been sold, iisvalue is not stated. 
The quantity of aqueous lquor which came 
over in the distillation, could not be ekaetly 
asceriained flour some springs having got into 
the reservoir. 

The interest of the capital expended in the 
necessary buildings and apparatus, together 
with wear and tear, is stated by Mr. Lee at 
about 5501, per annum. ‘The whole annual 
expence for lighting the mill is as follows. 
110 tons of Cannel coal, for distillation £125 

40 tous of co.wmon coal, for the furnace 20 
Taterest of capital, and wear and tear...... 550 


£095 
Deduct value of 70 tons of coak ......... 93 


£602 

The expence of candles to give the same 
light would be about 20001. ; for each candle 
consuming at the rate of 4-10ths of an ounce 
of tallow per hour, the 25.0 candles, burn- 
ing two hours every 24 on au average, would, 
atone shilling per pound, (the price when 
this article was written) amount to nearly 
the sum above mentioned. , 

Ifthe comparison was madeon an average of 
three hours per day, the advantage would be 
still more in favour of the gas lights ; for their 
cost, including the additional coal requisite for 
thattime, would not be more than G50). whilst 
that of tallow rated as before will be 30001. 

At first putting up the apparatus some ins 
convenience was experienced from the smell 
of the unconsuwed or imperfectly purified gas, 
but since its completion, and since the per- 
sons, who take care of it, have become fami- 
liar with its management, this inconvenience 
has been obviated not only in the mill, but 
in Mr. Lee’s house, which is brilliantly illu- 
minated with it to the exclusion of every 
other secies of artificial light. 
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The peculiar softness and clearness of the 
gas light, with its almost unvarying intensity, 

ave brought it into great favour with the 
work people. And its being free from incon - 
venience and danger, resulting from the 
sparks and the frequent snuffings of candles, 
is a circumstance of material importance, as 
tending to diminish the hazard of fire, to 


which cotton mills are known to be much ! 


sed. 

e only description given of the apparatus 
by Mr. Mardoch. is that the coal is distilled 
in large iron retorts, which during the winter 
season are kept constantly at work, except 
during the intervals of heaping ; and that 
the gas as it rises from them is conveyed by 
iron pipes into large reservoirs, or gazometers, 
where it is was!red and purified, previous to 
its being distributed through other pipes, 
called maius, to the mill. 

These mains branch off into a variety of 
ramifications and diminish in size, as the 
quaniity of gas required to be passed through 
them becomes less. ‘The burners are con- 
nected with the mains by short pipes, each 
of which is furnished with a cock to regulate 


the admission of the gas, or shut it off entirely, 
when requisite ; every main has likewise a 
eock near its entrance into each room, by 
turning which the whole of the lights in the 
room may be extinguished at once. 

Mr. Murdoch states that it was about six- 
teen years since he first made experiments on 


rocuring light from coal gas, at Redruth in 

ornwall. In 1798 he removed to Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt's factory at Soho, where 
he constructed an apparatus on a large scale, 
and for many successive nights lighted up 
the principal buildings there, by coal gas. In 
1802 a public display of the lights was 
made in illuminating Messrs. Boultou’s fac- 
tory at the proclamation of peace. Since 
that time Mr. Murdoch has extended the 
apparatus at Soho so as to give light to all the 
nega shops to the exclusion of other artifi- 

ight. 

Me Murdoch concludes by stating, that 
although gas from Lord Dundonald’s coak 
dremel been often fired before the time 
mentioned ; and that Dr. Clayton, so long 
ago as in 1739, gave an account to the Roya! 
Society of observations and experiments made 
by him, inserted in their 41st volume, which 
clearly manifests his knowledge of the inflam- 
mable natureof the gas, which he denominates 
the spirit ofcoals : yet that the idea of ap- 
plving it as an economical substitute for oils 
or tallow does not appear to have occurred to 
the doctor; and that Mr. Murdoch may 
fairly claim both the first idea of applying and 
the first actual application of this gas to 
economical purposes. 

Several reflections have arisen in our mind, 
on perusal of this paper. 1. If this light 


Of Coal Ges and its Light. 


| can be brought to answer all the purposes of 
fixed lights, and burners, now made of tal- 
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‘ow, or of oil, cheaper than the present cost 
of such, the saving is in favour of the indi- 
vidual ; and many places, such as large offices, 


| warehouses, manufactories, long passages, 


churches, vaults, &c. will derive advantage 


from the application of this discovery. Our 


readers have seen the comparative expence as 
stated above : cheaper modes and machinery 
may be invented in time. 


2. The nation will also derive advantage 

from it: because, as coal is an article of home 
roduction, we need not go out of the island 

or it, nor is the supply of it dependent on the 
caprice or politics of a foreign power : whereas, 
we find to our cust, at the present moment, 
that tallow, which is an article of import 
from Russia, has risen in price greatly, in 
consequence of the interruption of public 
amity between the two nations. ‘This in- 
vention, then, tends to diminish our pay- 
ments to Russia, and to augment our inde- 
pendence on that power, when peace rewirns. 
—Oil, also, is a commodity procured with 
great hazard, andat great expense from dis- 
tant parts of the world: it therefore cannot 
vie in the considerauon of conveniency, with 
the extract of coal. 

3. Buta principal article, and not to be Jost 
sight of, is the destruction of as greata portion 
as can possibly be accomplished, of that 
cloud of smoke, which, where coal is burnt, 
loads and poliutes the atmosphere, and of 
course is breathed by the inhabuants of such 
cities. When coal was first brought into use 
at London, the physicians declared against it, 
and the city petitioned,—in vain: Evelyn 
wrote his ‘* Fumifugium,” toshew by what 
meaus the deleterious effects of coal smoke 
might be diminished ; and ever since, think- 
ing minds have been intent on obviating evils 
arising from this cause. If a considerable 
portion of the smoke of our great furnaces 
could be annihilated, that alone would be a 
public advantage of no mean estimation ; but, 
if thesmoke arising from domestic fires also 
should be diminished; or if, by the means 
adopted to render the coal gas innoxions, the 
smoke of domestic fires should be deprived of 
offensive principles, in whole, or in part the 
benefit to the public, on the article of health, 
would be incalculable. The tar derived from 
this operation would be in great works an 
object of attention ; but not in smaller: it 
is said to be particularly destructive to in- 
sects and worms. 

Our readers will perceive that we do not 
presume on the universal application of this 
discovery, either to public, or to domestic 
purposes ; if what we have hinted at be ac- 
complished, whoever effects such accomplish- 
meut is deserving of immortal honour. 
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DEGREES OF HEAT ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE, IN JULY, 1807 : COMPARED WITH 
THOSE IN BRITAIN, JULY, 1808. 


On turning to Panorama, Vol. III. p. 385, 
the reader will find, that we had thought 


those extreme heats, with their consequences, | 


under which the continent had suffered, to 
be entitled to our attention and insertion. 
We presume that we are the only English 
work in which that record will be found: 
and having last month had occasion to notice 
a similar occurrence in our own country, we 
are desirous of comparing these incidents, in 
order that a more distinct and lasting idea may 
be obtained of each. 

As the degrees of the different scales com- 
monly used on the continent, and among 
ourselves, are not the same, we have reduced 
them to their correspondent proportions, in 
order to render those effects which they record 
immediately sensible to the eve. 

At Petersburgh, July 25, the heat was £0” 
of Reaumur, equal to 77° of Fahrenheit. It 
was sufficient to set on fire a quantity of mats 
rubbed with oil. On the banks of the 
Maine, at Augsburgh, the heat was above 
80° of Reaumur, equal to 991° of Fahrenheit: 
birds dro,ped down dead in the open fields. 
At Vienua, Aug. 26, heat 30° of Reaumur, 
equal to 994° of Fahrenheit ; or 27° of Rean- 
mur, equal to 929° of Fahrenheit; @ height 
never before heard of in this country. 
General hospital full of sick. At Verona, 
heat at 31° of Reaumur, equal to 1014° of 
Fahrenheit. At Genoa, heat in the shade at 
33° of Reaumur, equal to 104° of Fahrenheit, 
in the sun at 43° of Reaumur, equal to 1289° 
of Fahrenheit. Heal /u/al‘o many persons 
At Naples heat at 26° of Reaumur, (had been 
higher) equal to 904° of Fahrenheit. 

On consulting p. 964 of the present volume, 
we find the highest degree marked is, Wednes- 
day, July 13, 904° of Fahvenheit, equait to 
26° of Reaumur; the general height, is 87° 
of Fahrenheit, equal to 244° of Reaumur. 
By the statements in pp. 992, 993, we find 
Wednesday, July 13, marked 94° of Fahren- 
heit, equal to 274° of Reaumur, also gs° of 
Fahrenheit, equal to 294° of Reaumur, also 
100° of Fahrenheit, equal to °01 of Reaumur, 
and exposed to the violence of the sun, 147° 
of Fahrenheit, equal to 51° of Reaumur. 

Ina noteat the foot of p. 964, we are inform- 
ed, that, in Egypt, camels diopped down dead 
when the degree of heat was 130° Kahreubeit: 
as this took place during @ Sirocco wind, 
which, itself, is a dangerous phenomenon, 
we must undoubtedly make an allowance for 
the stifling effect of that injurious, sometimes 
fatal, disposition of the air. We remark, 
e contra, that Mr. Bruce tells us his camels 


died of cold, when Fahrenheit’s thermometer 


Degrees of Heat in July, 1807 and 1808. 
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was47°, equal to 6° of Reaumur: butcertainly 
weakness and inanition must be taken into our 
consideration as powerful pre-disposing causes, 
in that iastance. 130° Fahrenheit is equal to 
434° of Reaumur. 

We cannot but infer, the greater powers of 
the human body to sustain heat; notwiths 
standing we learn that our own country has 
experienced a loss of many of its inhabitants; 
and, indeed, we may remark, that it will be 
scarcely possible this nation should know, for 
a long time to come, the whole loss in lives 
it has sustained by the late sultry weather. 
Our pages mention the loss of nine in one 
parish. Of a London volunteer corps which 
was out on that day, jour members died in 
less than a week afterwards; and as this se- 
vere heat was felt over the greater part, if not 
the whole, of our island, the computation of 
the number that suffered by it, smmediately, 
can hardly be placed so low as five hundred 
persons. ‘These with the utmost propriety 
may be said to have ‘* died by the visitation 
of God.” The number would be greatly ins 
creased, should those who unadvisedly went 
into the water to bathe; those who drank 
cooling drinks while heated, &c. be added: 
several fatal instances of sach ineaution, bei 
already known. These are independent o 
cases of inflammatory disease, which might 
have terminated favourably, had not these irs 
resistibie fervours supervened. 

The very cevastating storms that succeeded 
these heats have been extremely injurious to 
property: the heavens lave poured down lumps 
of ice, and these in some instances have proved 
fatal to persons and to stock exposed to them ; 
but more generally destructive to all brittle 
matters, such as glass, &c. not sheltered from 
their fury, Could all the damage done be ascer- 
tained, 1t would amount to a considerable 
sum: an entire loss to individuals, and to the 
nation ! 

We recommend the consideration of this, 
and similar subjects—to the faculty; as they 
will find them intimately connected with the 
medical constitution of the year ;—~to natural 
philosophers, who will draw many interesting 
inferences from such occurrences ; and by con« 
trasting the opposite power of the human boe 
dy to endure very low degrees of cold, ma 
demonstrate the superiority of mao oyer all 
others of the animal creation, to inhabit and 
possess every part of this globe, which is 
his allotted demesne. 

Moralists, too, may find in these events, 
unforeseen and unavoidable in their very nae 
ture, occasions of remark addressed to every 
man’s own heart and bosom. The tenuity 
of that vapour, our life, and the uncertainty 
of property, arising from causes against whi 
no insurance is available, may be strikingly 
illustrated by the moralist, and descanted on 
by the preacher. 
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We have also torecord, on this ocersion. 
a variety of arcidents, 
caution could guard : a correspondent whe 
writes from Warwick, meniuons ‘the eir- 
cumstance ofa globular water-botile. contain- 
meg about a pint of water, that, by its power 
of condensing the solar rays, set on fire the 
amilette on which 1 stuod = this was entirely 
consumed, with the window curaip, but, 
beime providentially discovered, farther da- 

mage was prevented. " We recoilect tn our 
early days, thattwochambers in Lineoln’s- 


Inn were burnt from a similar cause: at | 


least, no oiher ever was. or eould be, ascien- 
ed, as there had been neither fire nor light 
an them, to induce suspicion. 

A circumstance stil! less to be anticipated, 
and guarded against, lias been published. At 
Eversham, near North Cave, some sawvers, 
while at dinner, on Thursdey the 13th o/ 
duly, (the extreme heat of which dav will not 


soon be forgotten} on looking round, ob- | 


served a great smoke arising out of the saw- 
pit, and found, on going thith: r, that the 
chips, saw-dust, &c. were in flames. At- 
tribuving this to the act of some unlucky 
boys, thev put ont the fire, and returned into 
the house, ana in a few minutes their ex- 
ertions were again necessary. As it was ascer- 
tained that mo person had been near she 
lace, the fire is supposed to have been caused 
by the reflection of the sun's rays from the | 
saw, which had been setup in a curved form 
against one side of the sawpit. 

We may now also conceive of the readiness 
with which fire is obtained in some places ; 
and of the little exertion necessary in rubbing 
two sticks against each other for that purpose. 
Weean also sapport our belief of those 
accounts Which we read of the sun's setting 
woods on fire, or dried grass, or mosses com- 
posed of matters that are readily combustible ; 
since the reflection from a circular space in 
a rock is sufficient for that effect. When 
Manupertnis was measuring an arc of the 


On Fashions and Drees, 
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| readers, to possess a facility with the means 
of comparing the continentel reports on the 
subjoet “of heat, and their measurement in 
grees, with our own, we subjoin the fol- 


H © 
lowing methods for tha purpose. 


{ To reduce decrees of to de erees of 
' 
Lahr nheit, uluply the number by di- 
vide the product by 4, wd to the quotient add 


32. Tae’ sum total ex 


the scale of Fahrenheit 

To reduce degrees of Fahrenheit to de. 
zrees of Reaumur, from degree of 
renheit subtract $2, mu ly the 
by 4, and divide the hy 9, the quo- 
tient is the degree of ‘kc, 


presses the degree on 


remainder 


ON TASKIONS AND PRESS. 

{Compare Panorama, Vol. 111. p. 1059.] 

icicho !—Phoo !——Here’s weather! —— 
Africa in Eneland!—Q, for the coolness of 
the West Indies! 

** © that this too too solid Mesh would melt.” 

O, no! melied enough already, I assure 
vou do not wish for further liquefaction : 

—'‘* continual dissolution and thaw !"—Do 
days, truly !—Dog days!—I must snarl at these 
dog days! 

Well, well, take your time: snarl but do 
not bite: let us get safely thronali these dog 
| days else. shall we enjoy less sultry 
weather? 

Why vou look as cool here with your 
papers around vou, vour about yon, 
under the shade of your laurels, and with 
that littl: preen grass plat, and that trout 
stream before vou! after all, 
you quiet people ave the folks for enjoyi 4 
life !—while we active—busiling—roaming 
mortals— 

Where's your great coat? 


Great coat, this weather! Great coat! 


Why not? TheSp roverbsavs ‘what 


Meridian mn the North, several woods were 
barning from this canse. © These, no doul, t, | 
had been exposed to the solar rays, for davs 
and weeks, without intermission ; happily bn 
Britain, our nights afford us some interval, | 

and though sultry, yet they are not so in- | 
tensel y hot as the ¢ Javs are, and certainiy i 
are less dangerous, as to an y calamitous eflecis | 
of which the solar rays are the cause. 

During the activity of the British army in | 
Ameren, in General Clinton’s march from 
Philadelphia, through the Jerseys, towards | 
New York, notice is taken by the general i m 
his dispatches, of the extreme heat of the | 
weather: from which cause are returned as 
casualties—** Died 56 British soldiers.” The | 
Americans also lost above 50. Can any of | 

was the 
at this time? 


our correspondents inform us what 
beight of the thermometer. 
As it mav occasionalls 


| summer 


keep out cold will keep ont heat: "— 
so the Spaniards wear their long cloaks 
and winter: and they live in rather 
a hottish climate, you know. Why do you 


, | hot pat the Spanish proverb to the lest ? 


Pshaw ! politics, and just now Spanish poli- 
ties, are always uppermost in your mind: 


a truce if you please w il not sien for 
la convention. 


Great coat! no, no!—I am 
debating whether I shall not rather, like a 
snake, drop askin or two: ‘ off, off! you 
lendings !” 

Nay not so fast: I’ remember when you 
accused me of pleading for nudity: "— 
but now I see, dempora mutantur, et nos 


Ave, there vou are with your Latin again : 
—but Latin will netcharm away these heats: 


[Jet me look at your thermometer! gO! J 
be of use tg our protest, 


I thought by my feelings it had 


hy 
a 
| 
+ 
q 


leans 
ihe 


in 
fol- 
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been 200! I am sure it exceeds the boiling 
point, in the sun; I have felt it at the roast- 
ing point these two hours! The road is ab- 
solutely red hot;—Every brick wall is a fur- 
nace!—Not a breath of air stirring !—Geo- 
graphy is changed ;—the torrid zone, includes 
t—thai’s ceriain: —worse than the 

oast of Guinea itself! Bless me! how | 
envy the Greenlanders! And you! how cool 
you keep yourself! 

I hold all extremes to be dangerons : when 
vou shuddered at frost, 1 did my best to warm 
you: now vou clow with heat, 1 would wil- 
tingly lower your temperature : 

Come sit you down to watch upona bank 
W ado ivv can 
With flaunting honey-suckle, and begin, 


ypied, and inteswove 


Wrapt ina fit of pleasing melancholy, 


A 


Till Fancy 


tate some moral minstrelsy, 


me 


has her fill:— 


On Fashions and Dress. 


Not], indeed: the ‘* meadows green” are | 
all turned brown: 
are they? Every where the ye 
falling : the very streams are heated : Father 
Thames crumbles ; his sons murmur; av« 
and worse than murmur, at what they can- 
not alier—this, say they, Is, of ail sultry 


verdant groves ! 


where 
Now Veal is 


seasons, the most sultry,— 

It is their custom: and they are not sin- 
gular in it: I know others, who think this 
the hottest season ever felt in England; these 
hard times, the hardest times our island ever 
saw ; and the present generation the most 


absurd in their manners, their vagaries, and, 


their follies, that Britain ever knew. Yet we 
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and gold lace to the weight ofhow charm- 
ing under sultry suns !—crghty ounces Yes, 
Sir, "said a laceman to me with tears in hiseyes, 
our business was a very pretty business, 
when the ladies wore goid lace from head to 
foot; and a court dress was thought very 
moderately enriched, for which we sold only 
eighty o neces of face!” Think ¢00 on immense 
pervkes, twenty curls deep, or faliing over 
the shoulders knots; and then 
—such foretops, too !—could ou have borne, 
do you think, a wais/-coat.—Uuly a waiste 
coat, of good solid breadctoih, descending 
to the knee? ** Thiuk of Uiat, Master Brook, 
think of ;” siiflened skirt: the 
high shoe, the sword—-ab! troly,—the wise 


In tyes ane 


aiso Wie 


of our ancestors was striking !—and so 
we have departed 
from them in some things, for the worse, 
we have abandoned them in others, for the 
better—Come, while you sit to cool youre 
selfa little, take up ihe proofs of what i say, 
and when you have considered them, you 
will find less inclination to snarl at these dog 
days, sultry though they be. Let me advise 
vou to examine the subject coolly, whatever 
be the degree of heat marked by the thermo- 
ineter, 

I have heard you with attention; I will 


com 
too was their folly 


} turnback to days of yore ; and I will examine 


have reason to believe that the heat has been | 


as great; times have been as bad as at present ; 


and, if wescrufinize the character of our ances- | 
tors, we shall find that they, no less than our- 


selves, were an amalgama of folly aud wisdom, 
of eccentricity and steadiness, of littleness and 
grandeur. The nouon of the deterioration of the 
huiman race is not new. In the davs of Homer 
men were thought to have decreased greatly 
in size from the ancient heroes: and in 
strength as in size, and in valour as in strength, 
and in integrity asin valonr. But, to coatine 
Qur inquiries to onrselves, and to the last 
century, with which we are pretty well ac- 
uainied, have vou, as 1 desired, cross- 
examined ¢hat, for information ov the wis- 
dom, the correctness, the suavity, the imma- 
culacy of itsmanners, its habits ?—aye, and 
ov the elegance of its modes and dresses, 
too ?—Jfin this hot weather, of which you 
complain so feelingly, although you 
pose to drop a skin or two, you will uot i a 
onr ladies a little lightness in their draperies, 
e’en turn back to davs of yore, and cool your 
Imagination in the contemplation of bell- 
hoops, stifl stavs, high-heeled shoes, towering 
head dresses, iecaded sleeves, treble ruffles, 


the subject coolly —Now for Granger. 
«* Remarks on Dress during the Reign of 
Queen Anne. 
The dress in this reign did not differ very 


considerably from that of the last: but after 


the conclusion of peace, French fashions 
were imported, much to the satisfaction of 
the vouth of both sexes, though they were 
greatly disapproved of by the sedate and aged 
members of the comimunity. The gentle- 
men contracted the size of their wigs; and, 
when in an undress, tied up some of the 
most flowing of the curls: those received the 
name of Ramillie wigs, and afierwards tie- 
wigs; but were never wern in full-dress. 
The cravat had Jong ends, inat fell oa the 
breast ; and were generally of pointlace, but 
sometimes only bordered or fringed. The 
coat was long, and open at the boutom of the 
sleeves, for there were nucufls; and was edged 
with gold or silver from the top (as it had no 
collar) to the skirt, with clasps and buttons 
the whole length, and at the opening at the: 
sleeve. Woung gentlemen frequently had 
the sleeves only half way down the arm, 
and the short sleeve very full, and deeply 
ruffed. An ornamented belt kept the coat 
tight at the bottom of the waist. The vest, 
aud lower part of the dress, had little clasps, 
and was seldom seen. The roll-up stocking 
caine into vogue at this period, and the san- 
dal was much used by the young men: those 
were finely wrovght. The elder gentlemen 
had the shoe fasteped with small buckles 
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upon the instep; and raised, but not high | 


The ladies wore the hair in a becoming 
manner, curled round the face. ‘The flowing 
coil, or rajher veil, of the finest linen, fas- 
tened upon the head, fell behind, and pre- 
vailed ull the high projecting head-dress was 
restored, aiter it had been ciscontinued fifteen 
years. Swift observed, when dining with 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, the Duchess of Grat- 
ton, who was there, wore this unbecoming, 
ongracefi:l, Babel head-dress, and who lool. - 
ed, said the Cynic, * like a mad woman.” 
The large neckiace was still used, though not 
constantly worn; but the ear-ring was dis- 
continued. The bosom was either entirely 
exposed, or merely shaded by ganze; an in- 
decency that gave great and equal otfence to 
radent fathers, and ladies whose necks no 
thew vied in whiteness with the down of 
swans. ‘The cheigise had a tucker or border, 
but that seldom concealed what it ought to 
have hid. It is usual for our silver money to 
have the royal bust with drapery, and the 
gold pieces without any. Queen Anne com- 
manded that the drapery shouid appear upon 
both the gold and the silver coin, It did 
honour to her delicacy. ‘The boddice was 
open in front, and fastened with gold or silver 
clasps or jewellery: the sleeves full. The 


Jarge iub hoop made iis appearance in this | 


reign, and was of all things the most absurd. 
How ver, the apology for its absurdity was 


its cool.ess in summer, by admitting a free | 
cirwtvoon of air. Granger says, ** it was | 
WO more a petticoat, than Diogenes’s tub was 
his breeches.” Swift says, in one of his let- 
ters to his friend in Ireland :—** Have you | 
got the whalebone petticoat amongst you yet? 

Jd hate them: a woman here may hide a mo- 


derate gallant under them.” 
France, it is well known, was saved from 


assassination by hiding himself under his | 


queen's (Margaret of Valois) hoop.—Every 
thing, however preposterous, may be made 
useful. ‘The flounces and furbeloes, which 
began in this reign, beeame so enormously 
yidiculous, that they forcibly attracted my at- 
tention in my youth. Embroidered shoes 
continued in fashion, and both ladies and 
gentlemen had their gloves richly embroidered. 

QOneen Anne strictly observed decorum in 
her dress, and is suid to have carrjed it to 
far, as to appear to have made it mer study ; 
and would often condescend to observe in her 
domestics of either sex, whether a ruffle, or 
perriwig, or the lining of a coat, were appro- 

iate. Lord Bolingbroke was once sent for 
in haste by the queen, and went to her ma- 
jestyina ramillie or tie-wig, instead of a full- 
bottomed one, which sooffended his soverciyn, 
that she said: ‘* I suppose that his lordship 
will come to court, the next time, in his 
night-cap.” 


On Fashions and Dress. 


Henry PY, of | 
of Landaff. The Right Rev. Author, for 
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“« Tenarks on Dress during the Reign of 
George i. 

We do pot pi recive any great variation in 
this, from the last reign. It might, jndeed, 
have been supposed tint a new royal family 
would have brouglit new fashions with them, 
but there were reasons which prevented their 
introduction: George I. was advanced in 
years, avd seldom mixed with his subjects ; 
and the act which precluded the granting of 


| honours to foreigners, prevented maay Ger- 


man gentlemen from visiting England. The 
fermale sex, however, generally alter their 
modes of dress most; but as there was no 
queen in Great Britain, and as the ladies 
who accompanied his majesty were neither by 
birth, propriety ef conduct, age, or beauty, 
qualified to make any impression in. poiut 
of fashjen in this country, “here they were 
very generally unpopular, ‘h ir influence did 


bot operate much towards eff-eting an altera- 


tion in female dress, or decoration of any 
kind. The peace cultivated secretly by George 
and the regent of France caused a greater in- 
tercourse between the courts and kingdoms 
than had subsisted for many years. As usual, 
some little difference in the shape of the mates 
rials for clothing appeared, but so little as to be 
searcely worth notice. Dr. John Harris, 
then, I believe, a prebendary of Canterbury, 
published, in 1715, his elaborate ‘* Treatise 


upon the Modes, or a Farewell to French 


Kicks,” 8vo. ‘To this he prefixed the apposite 
motto, ‘* Est modus iu rebus.” ‘This was 
well reccived ; and it has been even hinted, 


that Bishop Gibson, then the disposer of 
| mitres, was. solicited to give his consent for 


rewarding the author with one for bis labour ; 
and aceordingly, ov the particular recommen- 
dation of Joha, duke of Argyle, the patriotic 
reprobater of French modes was made bishop 


such, we find, he became, dissuades his couns 
trymen from applying to foreigners in’ mat- 
ters of dress, because we have “ a right, 
and power, and genius,” to supply ourselves, 
The French tailors, he observed, invent new 
modes of dress, and dedicate them to great 
men, as authors do books; «3s was the case 
with the Roguelaure cloak, which then dis- 
rlaced the surtout: and was called the Roque- 
aure from being dedicated to the Duke of 
Roquelaure, whose title was spread, by this’ 
means, throughout France and Britain. The 
coat, says our author, was not the invention 
of France, but its present modifications and 
adjuncts were all entirely Owing to them; as 
the pockets and pocket flaps, as well as the 
magnitede of the plaits, which differ from 
ume to time in number, but always agree in 
the mystical efficacy of an unequal number. 
The ladies still reduced their shapes, as if 
to represent somne of those insects which seem 
to have the two ends held together only by a 
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slendef union. But the consequence of this 
tapering was deformity and ill-health, In 
vain did a Venus de Medicis prove, that there 
is a due p tion to be observed by nature, 
In vain was ti allowed that, amongst uncloth- 
ed Africans, a crooked woman was as great a 
rarity asa straight European lady. ‘To Made- 
moiselle Pantine, a mistress of Marshal Saxe, 
the world was obliged for that stiffened paste- 
board case, called a pantine, by which an uni- 
versal compression ensued, to the destruction 
of the fine symmetry of the female form, as 
designed by nature. Spanish broad cloth, 
trimmed with gold lace, was still in use for 
ladies’ dresses; and scarfs, greatly furbellow- 
ed, were worn from the duchess to the pea- 
sant, as were ndinghoods on horseback ; and 
the mask, which continued in use till the 
following reign, to shield the face from the 
summer's sun and the winter's wind. Vol. 


ii. pp. 489, 491. 
SPECIMENS OF DUTCH INDUSTRY. 


We have on several occasions warned our 
countrymen engaged in the wool trade, of the 
exertions making abroad to deprive them of 
that superiority which they have hitherto pos- 
sessed, in the staple of their raw material, and 
in the manufacture of it toa perfect state. 
We take the opportunity of a Report made not 
long ago to the king of Holland, on this sub- 
ject, to repeat our exhortations to our workmen 
on the two important peints of diligence 
and dexterity. We can have ro quarrel with 
Holland for endeavouring to perfect her pro- 
ductions and manufactures? we even give 
king Louis credit for his intentions in promo- 
ting and supporting such institutions as that 
to which the present Report refers. As Chief 
of that country this is a partof hisduty. The 
acknowledged defects which restrict the cir- 
culation of Dutch commodities, may he over- 
come by perseverance and experience :—we 
should be sorry to find, when peace permits 
the free transit of English goods, that fo- 
reign countries, by attention and skill, have 
occupied those markets in which formerly 
our own productions deemed themselves se- 
cure from competition, or, if they met with 
competitors, deemed themselves secure of vic- 
tory. In the mean time the knowledge of 
our rivals’ proceedings is of great interest and 
importance to ourselves. 

*.* This Exhibition is that of which we 
gave notice, Panorama, Vol. II. p. 197. 


Vou. IV, [Lit, Pan, Sept, 1808.) 


Specimens of Dutch Industry.— ool. 
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Extract of a Report from the Minister for 
the Interior, to the King ef Holland, dated 
Utrecht, June 28, 1808, after « public Ex- 
hibition of Sundry Specimens of national 
Industry, produced in the Kingdom of 
Holland. 

WwooL. 

The amelioration of Dutch wool is, with- 
out doubt an object of the utmost importance 
to the cloth manufactories in this kingdom. 
The advantage arising to these manufactories 
in being able to procure this article (at least, 
a very great quantity of it) within the country 
itself, added meet proofs of its good quality, 
must certainly tend to eradicate those preju- 
dices, which are still retained by a great ma- 
ny persons against using Dutch wool. Several 
land owners apply themselves more and more 
to improve the wool of their sheep, by crossi 
their breed with the Merinos, the result oe 
which experiment fully answers expectation. 
We have seen an instance of this kind inthe 
woollen cloths produced at the exhibition, the 
wool of which was furnished by sheep be- 
longing to Messrs. Twent van Raaphont in the 
department of Maesland; Vander Brugge 
van Crooy in the department of Brabant ; 
and Lyk in the department of Utrecht. The 
imitation of camel’s hair made of the wool 
of an Angora goat, is another instance among 
many of the useful exertions of the Society 
for Nationa} Industry. 


CLOTH, KERSEYMERES, KERSEYS, AND 
SERGES. 

The produce of the greater number of cloth 
mannfactories in different parts of the kingdom, 
specimens of which have been sent to the 
exhibition, give the most incontestible pruofs 
that this branch of national industry, formerly 
so flourishing, coutinues to be of the greatest 
importance. A larger consumption of fine 
wrought Dutch wool, with the introduction 
of improved 1#achinery, will restore to this part 
of our manufactories all their former lustre, 
in which case, our cloths will easily vie with 
those made in foreign countries, as well in 
respect to price, as to quality. In this exhi- 
bition, so truly honourable to the Dutch na- 
tion, the Leyden cloth manufactoriescertainly 
deserve the first place. 

The durability, beauty, and excellent qua- 
lity of the Leyden cloths, have been univer- 
sally acknowledged during a number of 
years. The beautiful pieces of cloth as well 
as of kersevmere, which have been sent to the 
exhibition by the manufacturers themselves, 
and also by the commissioners of the cloth 
hall, confirm aiid even increase the old, and 
well founded celebrity of those manufactories. 
They are moreover so many proofs that even 
at the present time cloth is manufactured in 
that city, which is comparable to the best 
that is made in this, or in any other country. 
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These manufacturers having sent in the pro- 
duce of their manufactories collectively, have 
rendered the distribution of prizes among 
them, extremely difficult; and the commis- 

siovers have therefore been consirained by ne- 
cessily to content themselves with simply men- 
toning the Leyden cloth manufactory, ina 

most distinguisned and honorable manner. 
The commissioners however make no doubt 

bat those manufacturers will be fully convinced 
of the impartiality with which they have 
acted in conferring the golden prize of honour 

on ihe Leyden cloth hall, in order that it may 
remain among its archives, as an honourable 
testimony of national approbation. But, al- 

though the city of Leyden is jusily to be cou- 
sidered as the emporium of tne woollen cloth 
manufactories, there are, nevertheless, places 
in other parts of the kingdom, where this 
branch of national industry is likewise in a 
very. flourishing state; and winch possess 
manufactories tie produce of which has at- 
tracted geveral notice.—As R. Elin, and 
Co. of Utrecht, who have sent in some very 
fine cloths : among which the black is justiy 
. distinguished on account of its beautiful and 
permanent colour, for this the commissioners 
have conferred on them the silver prize of 
honor, Some very fine cloths, as weil as 

some grey and white kerseymeres, have, been 
sextin by Messrs Vanderstoeve and Co, of 
‘Lilourgs: their beauty, especially that of the 
kerscyineres has not passed unnoticed ; and if 
the price of these articles did not exceed that 
of articles of the same kind manufactured 
' abroad there would be very Jittle difficulty to 
contend with them ir point of quality. Their 
experiment to imitate the mixed beaver has 
met with the full approbation of the com- 
inissioners : the piece which has been sent in 
by them being too thick substance, chews 
it has not been brought to that degree of per- 
fection of which itis capable; it has however, 
been justly considered as very well executed, 
The commissioners have conferred on those ; 
manufacturers the silver; rize of honour; and | 

at the suine time, have expressed their wish 
that they will centinue to improve on ty) 
{ 


invention, hitherto unknown ip this country, 
Lastly, among the manufacturers the | 
name of W. IL Voorley, of Amsterdam, de- 
serves a distinguished plice. Among the 
articles he has sent in, the commissioners 
perceived with pleasure, the first specimen 
of Buksing Frixe, made in this manufac. 
tory This undertaking, for manufacturing 
in this country an article httherto imported 
from England, deserves every praise, and all 
possible encouragement. The conui ssioners 
doubt not, but this deserving manufacturer, 
whio has made this first experiment for exten- 
dine the Dutch manufactories im this respect, 


Specimens of Dutch Industry. —Wool. 


and for transplanting into Our native soil a 
branch of foreign industry, will continge his | 
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exertions, and endeavour to improve the 
Buksing Frize in such a manner that it may 
stand the comparison with that manufactured 
in England. Although the conuissioners 
had though it sutlicient only to wake, honor- 
able mention of this manufacturer, yet I feel 
it my duty to propose to your majesty, that as 
further encouragement, the silver prize of 
honor may be conferred on him. 

‘The commissioners have likewise made ho- 
norable mention of C. Maas and son of 
Delfi, J. Van Dooren of Tilburg, J. Brouk- 
huizen and son of Levden, on, account of 
kersevs they have sent in, which, although 
an article long since manufactured in this 
country, and forming ap important branch of 
its cloth manufaewures, have by their improved 
and excellent manner of preparing them, at- 
tracted the notice of the commissioners ; also 
of H. Michielse and Hoppenbisuwer of 'Til- 
burg on account of the kerseys they have 
seniin, being extremely well adapied a 
substitute) for military cloth : of Van Doo- 
ren and Dams, of Tilburg, who have sent in 
samples of herseys, and military cloth, of 
which the moderate prices, a consideration of 
great importance in articles of this kind, have 
been noticed with very great pleasure. The 
manufacturers have also sent in a piece of blue 
cloth, made of the wool of Dutch sheep 
crossed by a Spanish breed of the fourth 
descent : moreover, a piece of white kersey- 
mere, also manufactured of Dutch wool ; 
the wool in both cases was the produce of sheep 
belonging to Mr. Vonder Brugges van Crooy, 
and M. I. Evk of Utrecht, the latter of 
whom has particularly applied himself to the 
improvement of Dutch wool; and has also 
sent in sundry specimens of cloth, manufac- 
tured from the wool of his own sheep: both 
which instances manifest the great utility of 
improving the Dutch wool, and the great im- 
portanee that success in this undertaking must 
be of to the cloth manufactories of this 
kingdom. 

BLANKETS, FRIZE, AND CALMUCK. 

The blanket and frize manufaetories, which 
particularly belong tothis country, and wherein 
no other nation will readily dispute with us the 
preeedence, continue still to be in a fiourish- 
ing state. 

‘Thedifferent specimens sentin by the manu- 
facturers of Leyden, in which eity this im- 
portant branch of Dutch industry is particu- 
larly established, are sufficient proofs that 
those manufactories, far frou. falling into de- 
cay, continue to maintain their ancient repu- 
tution, and have even increased it by new in- 
‘They are the more tnportant, a 
the raw material is the produce of our native 
country ; to which cause the continuance of 
their prosperity may be justly attributed. 

The blankets and frize from the mavufac- 
tories of Leyden, have iv every instance al- 
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tracted the attention of the spectators : how- 
ever, I. Zuserdug of Leyden, by a piece of 
beautifully coloured calmuck, of his own 
manafacturing, which article was never before 
made in this covniry, has merited a particular 
distinction, aad, especially on that account, 
the commissioners have considered him as 
being intitled to the silver prize of honor. 
The commissioners have further made ho- 
norable mention of the widow J. P. Vau 
Bommet of Leyden, on account of the good 
quality, and moderate prices, of the blankets 
made at her manufactory: of D. Poulingen, 
of Leyden, in consequence of the excellent 
-red and white frize, which he has sent for ex- 
hibition; of J. Peckaanof Leyden, who 
has furnished the best calmuck next to that 
which has been distinguished by the silver 
prize of honour: andof A. A. [iunsen Sioot 
of Leyden, who, in addition to some very 
fine blankets, sent in some blue duffel, exce!- 
lent in point of quality, but the price of 
which appeared too high. The blanket manu- 
factories of G. Prins and of Widow Stook 
and Co. of Leyden, have likewise been 
deemed.entitled particularly to distinction im 


this Report. 
CAMLETS. 


The manufacturers of camlets at Leyden, 
afier the example of the clotl manufacturers, 
having sent in the produce of their manufac- 

«tories collectively, m the name of the Cam- 
let Hall, the commissioners found it difficult 
to confer ayy prizes on them respectively, 
and therefore thought it expedient simply to 
mention them, in their Report in au honorable 
and most distinguished manner. 

The commissioners have not failed however, 
to express their satisfaction at the different 
specimens sent in by the manufactories ; ai- 
though they found the prices in general to be 
rather high. ‘They have, however, thought 
it expedient to confer the silver prize of ho- 
nour, on the Caluuk Hall at Leyden. 


Want of room obliges us to postpone the 
remainder of this important official Report, 
which consists of a statement of the present 
condition of their carpeting, floor-cloth, hats, 
wrought silks and velvets, hemp, flax, cordage, 
thread, callico, paper, leather, iron, copper, 
wrought silver, &c. &e. &c. The whole 
shall certainly appear in the Supplement, 


we are happy to 


_ To the preceding article 
have it in our power toadd an account of the 
wool-trade in our own country, as delivered 

‘by Lord Sheffield, at the mecting held at 
Lewes, at the wool fair, July 26. His lord- 
ship's exertions itr the cause of English agri- 


Present State of the [Pool Trade, ty Lord Sheffield. | 


| culture and manufactures, at the present crisis, 
are such as entitle him to the thanks of bis 
countrymen, while they aflord pleasure to 
those who rejoice in the happiness and pros- 
perity of their native land.—We have uni- 
formly called the attention of our readers to 
the encouragement and prosection of this sta- 
ple commodity of Britain, and refer them for 
information already given to Panorama, Vol. 
I. p. 119.-—-Vol. 1]. p. 860, 1303, 14°4.— 
Vol. IIL. p. 199, 413; and Vol. IV. p. 176, 
367, 995. 


. . . 


STATE OF THE WOOL TRADF IN ENGLAND, 
BY LORD SHEFFIELD, F.R. AND A.S. 


Lord Sheffield rose, and stated that, pre- 
paratory to the meetiag, he had not neglected 
to make every inquiry respecting the wade in 
wool and woollens; and the result confirmed 
the opinion which he had formed, that whe 
manufacture of fine woo! has suifered, eom- 
paratively, but little, in consequence of the 
machinations of foreign powers. ‘The home 
market, including the whole of the Dritisir 
empire and its dependencies, takes nearly all 
the superfine manufactures, and by far the 
greater proportion of every manufactures and 
the best customers are the people of England, 
who consume much more supertine cloth thay 
they used to do: the middling classes shave 
found that finer cloths are the cheapest; and 
the opulent now use nothing but the finest, 
even for their great coats. ‘There may be a 
decrease in the export of second rate woollens ; 
but the countries to which we suppl y-thosearti- 
cles,cannot longdo without them; they will pro- 
cure them cireuitously, and we know that nei- 
ther an embargo nor a non-importation agrée- 
ment, will prevent our woollens fromgoing.to 
the American States, through different chap- 
nels,as they did during the American war; anl 
even at present, it is not the want of ondets, 
nor the embargo, but the distrust which has 
prudently taken place ia this country, in re- 
spect to the American States, that principally 
checks the export to that country.—As to the 
value of fine English wool, which is more parti- 
cularly the object of the meeting, there is rea- 
son to believe it will be at least as high, and 
srobably very soon considerably higher, than 
it was last year, when it was reduced very 
much below the price of preceding -vears.— 
His Lordship then stated, that he was in cor- 
respondeuce with many of the principal per- 
sons in every part of England where there are 
wool fairs, and with those parts where are si- 
tuated the principal manufactories of wool. 
The fine wools, that were sold within a few 
months past, readily found a market at last 
year’s prices : but there was very little demand 
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for the coarser wools. The general opinion 
is (particularly in the West of England), that 
the price of fine wool will exceed that of last 
year ; while coarse will not attain last year's 
rices.—There was scarcely any business done 
at Ashford, Thetford, and Colchester fairs. At 
Colchester and Thetford, there were many 
buyers present, but the growers would not 
take less than 2s. 13d. per lb. Not much bu- 
siness was done at the fi erefordshire fairs; but 
the fine wools of that country were at about 
3d. (some accounts say Gd.) per Ib. lower than 
last year, and coarse wools in those parts were 
not in demand. All dealing seems to be sus- 
pended ; no sales have taken place with any 
degree of Great alterations are ex- 
ected in the trade to Spain, Portugal, and 
ussia, and there will an extraordinary 
rise in the price of wool, Mr. Wilbraham, 
of Delamere Forest, has sold his wool, nearly 
the same quality as the South Down, at 
@s. Gd. per Ib. and Mr. Curwen, of Cumber- 
land, has been offered the same price for his 
South Down. The import of foreign wool 
essentially affects the price of fine British 
wools. ‘The bad policy, which prohibits ex- 
port, and encourages the import of the refuse 
wools of Spain, Portugal, and Germany, great- 
ly checks improvement in the quality of British 
wool, and sacrifices the agriculture of the 
country, wool being treated differently from 
all other articles of commerce, and not allow- 
ed to find its real value at market ; and to this 
alone is to be attributed the debasement which 
took place in the quality of our wool; for, 
it is well known that the wool of these is- 
lands was much better, before the export was 
hibit=d and ymport encouraged, than it has 

since, importations of inferior 
wools have always operated severely against 
English wools of astmilar kind to South Down; 
af the same time, there is no doubt but 


Sussex, Hampshire, and Dorsetshire, alone, 


if , could render us i ndent 
of other countries forthe raw material of our 
great staple manufacture of wuol, and save 
an immense sum, yearly to the nation. The 
import of wool, last year, was 11,760,000]bs. 

if on an average worth 5s. per |b. amounts 
to £2,940,000. But that was a most extra- 
ordinary importation, probably occasioned by 
the apprehension of the impending storm in 
Spain. Previous to the French revolution, 
and the consequent destruction of the ma- 
nufacture of fine wools there, our impor- 
tation never had exceeded four millions 
of pounds, and sometimes was not more 
than one million; but in 1800 the im- 
port rose to 8,500,000lbs. and last year 
the import from the South of Europe alone 
was 10,693,088lbs. which is not far short of 
double that of the ing year, viz. 
5,964,672lbs. althongh the latter exceeded the 
average importation. At the first appear- 
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ance of Buonaparté’s projects on Spain, the 
manufacturers of Spanish wool in the West of 
England, bought very eagerly at 63. Od. for the 
best piles, and so in proportion for inferior, until 
by their purchases, and those of speculators in 
the article, nearly the whole import of last year 
has been sold by the importers; nevertheless, 
there are at this moment, several thousands bags 
of Spanish wool, (some importers say at least 
15,000) in the hands of the Blackwell Hall 
factors, and of others who have become spe- 
culators ; which they hold ready for sale when- 
ever a good price can be obtained, and for 
some of those now in hand 7s. per pound have 
been refused, and 8s. demanded. The pro- 
spect, however, has since very much changed ; 
and it is not improbable that a considerable 
—— of Spanish wool may find its way to 
ngland, in the course of the year ; but much 
below the usual quantity, as she had sent 
every thing away except the clip of this year. 
At present, however, Bilboa, (only a few 
leagues from France) from whence comes 
almost the whole of the Spanish wool, is oc- 
cupied by the French ; and the war, now in . 
the heart of the country, must necessarily 
derange its commerce. His Lordship observ- 
that many of his correspondents complain 
of the prejudices, and of the want of knowledge 
and discrimination on the part of the wool buy- 
ers, who refuse an adequate price for English 
grown wool of the finest qualities ; they not 
adverting to the circumstance, that the im- 
rovement of English wool will uniformly 
oan pace with the improvenent in price. The 
lowness of price has induced several to send 
their wool to Ireland. Mr. Western, of Es- 
sex, sent his wool of last year there ; it was 
damaged by sea water, in the opinion of wool 
sorters, to whom it was referred, one shilling 
per pound ; yet it was sold by auction, even 
under these circumstances, at 3s. per pound. 
At the Dublin public sale in March last, the 
Marquis of Sligo’s pure South Down wool 
sold at 4s. per pouud.——Mr. Wynne’s at 33. 
gd.—Mr. Grieton's at 3s. 10d.—and Mr. 
Symes’ at 5s. 4d. per pound, Irish currency, 
which isone penny in the shilling less than 
lish. It ts now proved most satisfactori- 

ly, by the experience of the last twenty years 
—and the country is greatly indebted to Mr. 
Tillet, Dr. Parry, Lord Somerville, Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, and others for their judicious 
experiments and that wool may be 
wn in England equal to any that is usual- 

y imported. . Mr. Tollet has lately sold to the 
same person who has bought his wool for se- 
veral years-- 115 Merino fleeces, weighing5051b. 
at 4s. per pound —856 fleeces, mixed breed, 
weighing 3373]bs. at 3s. per pound,--that is 
£606 19s. (ready money) for the fleeces of 
971 sheep, being the same prices be obtained 
last year. The Merino wool sold at 4s. was 
the sheep’s back, in the usual man- 
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ner ; but when washed again, without sort- 
ing to the state in which Spanish wool is im- 

rted, it sells for 6s. per pound.—The manu- 
Setame of superfine cloth, as already mention- 
ed, has by no means suffered in consequence 
of the deranged state of Europe ; in particular 
at Bradford, in Wiltshire, it has been carried 
toa pitch never known there before. About 
three or four years ago, his Lordship had vi- 
sited some of the most extensive and best ma- 
nufactories (and very excellent they are), in 
Gloucestershire; and he was every where 
told that they were not affected by the war, 
they being fully employed in country trade. 
The increased consumption of Spanish wool 
in our manufactures will require an increas- 
ed supply ; therefore, angus the ports of 
Spain to be open to us, the supply which we 
shall receive this year, (certainly not so abun- 
dant as usual), added to the extra quantity 
imported last year, will not exceed the de- 
mand so much as to reduce that article below 
the usual price; and not a lock of woo! can be 
expected from the north of Europe, whence 
we have latterly received about 750,000 lbs. 
annually, while the ports are so strictly 
closed against us, His Lordship was sorry, how- 
ever, to learn that the woollen manufacture of 
Yorkshire has lately been, by no means, in 
so prosperous a state as that in the West of 
England ; buta very considerable quantity of 
second rate manufactures of wool has certain- 
ly found its way to foreign countries, and 
every day the demand has increased. Indeed 
all the enemies to British commerce, will ne- 
ver be able to prevent their going where they 
are wanted, as soon as there is time to con- 
trive the means. But if the exertions of the 
glorious people of Spain should succeed, as 
every friend to mankind must wish, the ex- 
‘oe to Spain and Portugal, and consequent- 

to every part of South America, will raise 
the woollen manufacture of England, as high 
as it has ever been; and perhaps, at first, still 
higher, to make up the deficiency in the sup- 
ply of woollens for some time past; and the 
state of the continent of Europe must prevent 
allcompetition. It is reasonable therefore, to 
suppose, that the price of fine wool especial- 
ly, should not be lower, hut higher, than it 
was last year ; and if the liberation of Spain 
should take place, and France and the United 
States should be tired, as it is supposed they 
are, of silly attempts to prejudice the com- 


merce of this country, there is no reason to | 


doubt but the demand for every kind of wool- 
len goods, will be much greater than it ever 
has been at any period. 


His Lordship then exhibited specimens 
of fine wool grown in England, by Mr. 
Tollet of Swinnerton-hall; Mr. Portman, of 
Dorsetshire ; and Mr. Hall of Leigh Court ; 
some pure Spanish, others of mixed breed ; . 
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He also made several communications in 
favour of the Spanish breed;—as that the 
fame of the Merino sheep is rapidly im- 
proving ; that a 3 year old Merino Ryeland 
wether, bred by Mr. Tollett, weighed 33lbs. per 
quarter, and his fleece 5|bs of superfin wool. 

The wool fair was very numerously at- 
tended. The buyers came full of arguments 
derived from what was the state of some 
branches of the woollen trade several months 
ago, and by no means di-posed to discriminate 
between the manufactures of fine and coarse 
wool : the sellers came disposed 16 take con- 
siderably lower prices than they had obtained 
two or three years past. 

His lordship’s statement was acknowled, 
to be fair and candid ; but, notwithstanding 
there appeared to be less difference of opinion 
between buyers and sellers than usual, they 
did not agree. No business was done at the 
fair, nor in the evening. —The wool growers 
demanded from 2s. to 6s. per tod, less than 
they demanded last year’s fair, and from 1s. to 
2s, more than they had since received. There 
is every reason to believe that the good wool 
will sell from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. and some 
higher. The backwardness of the buyers 
seemed to be systematic, but, at present, they 
do not appear to speculate wisely; several 
events are likely to happen which will raise 
the price very much; but there is not the 
least probability of our commerce being ploced 
im a worse situation than it has lately been. 


This reluctance of buying seems to be very 
prevalent, for we find that at the meeting at 
Thetford wool fair, presided by Mr. Coke, 
the member for the county, on July 16, it 


was subject to much animadversion. After 
dinner, he addressed the meeting, observing, 
“* that ke had been the first institutor of 
that annual assembly of the growers and 
buyers of wool, and that the object he had 
in view was to save much unnecessary trouble 
and expence to both, by ascertaining the worth 
of that staple commodity.” He was sorry 
to observe the buyers keeping away from that 
room, in which were met the largest proprie= 
tors of flocks in Norfolk and Suffolk, and who 
only desired a fair price, and a fair profit for 
their produce. Such was the wish to esta- 
blish a mutual good andersianding between 
the two parties, that the largest growers had 
asked less money for their fleeces within that 
room, than they had been sold for afterwards ; | 
and, as one instance, he (Mr. Coke) last 
year had asked only 60s. per tod for his 
Southdown fleeces, which although he did 
not there obtain, he had sold immediately after 
at 63s. ‘ 

Mr. Coke continued nis observations, say- 
ing, ‘* since the introduction of Southdown 
sheep, the flocks had becoine more equal, 
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and consequently greatly improved by a mix- 
ture of fleeces. “ He wondered why the buyers 
should purposely avoid entering the room, 
where tle business of the fair ought to be 
carried on, and in which case he considered 
it his duty, as well as that of all other indi- 
viduals, to give every information in his 
power. Certaiuly the dbayers, if they should 
appear, might (aud very frirly) assert that 
there was a probability of the price being | 
lower, because the poris of Spain might con- 

tinue open to our trade; and that they might 

ever continue epen to British commerce—and 

the Spanish Patriots be successfal in the cause 


of liberty, was his sincere wish, and, he | 
trusied, that of every Englishman. For his | 


part, his only object was, as the chairman of 
that annual meeting, to give every information | 
in his power, that the growers and the buy- | 
ers might mutually understand cach other, 
and that a fair tratlic, on both sides, might be 
the results—bat, if the latter determined | 
to keep below siairs, and @fier no price, try- 
jug to annihilate that meeting of the growers, 
le could assure them, that the respectable 
and numerous assemblage of gentlemen pre- 
sent, would never be deterred from meeting 
on this occasion, and that it could be of no 
consequence to such men wheiher their fleeces 
were sold on that day or not, “for they were 
0 opulent to be compelled to part with iiem 
at an uncertain, and an unknown general 


price, which ought to be tixed according tothe | 
quality."—Mr. Coke then oflezed his wool at | 


00s, per tod, and which sum, if not given in 
that room, he would wot accept ovt of ii. 
Mr. Mosely said, ‘* ihat he bad that morn- 


ing received leiters from Leeds, which. stated, | 


that the revolution in Spaia had creaied ex- 
traordinary bustle among the manufaccurers 


} 
> 


of that town, but that 11 seemed to be the} 
prevailing opinion, that the expectations they | 


had formed of purchasing at very reduced 
prices would not be realized, and that they 
would have to give more oie they now ima- 
gined.” 

Mr. Coke stated, and he said with great 
pleasure, ‘* that the Southdown sheep were 
now almost universally preferred, and that 
the Norfolk breed was nearly extinct, and 
for this good reason, that the Southdown 
produced nearly double the quantity of wool, 
and that ofa fine quality; that the want of dis- 
crimination among the buyers had arisen from 
their employing those known_by the name of - 
middle men, to purchase, by commission, 
all the wool in separate districts, and that each 
not going out of that district, they bought 
what they could, without regarding, in the 
manner they oug!it, the quality. He could truly 
say, he did not wish to use a single expression 
which could be considered as injurious to the 
bayers of woul, but that it was his duty also 
to support the landed interest of the kingdom, 
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and he was convineed, that to agriculture 
Englund owed its glory. Would any one. 
suppose the buyers in [reland to be so ignorant 
as to give ten or twelve shillings, or more, 
per tod, for wool than it was really worth? 
and did not every one present see, that pur- 
chasers by their conduct were, as mah 
as possible, discouraging the growth of fiue 
wool, and more particularly by uot paying a 
proper attention to the quality rather than the 
quantity? Relative to that of an inferior sort, - 
the long wool, he was glad to say, that from 
Mr. Whitworth’s excellent plan of converting 
it into naval and agricultural uses, instead of 
hemp, it was rising in price.” Mr. Coke 
concluded by saying, ‘* it was the duty of 
both parties, cordially to unite for the com- 
mon benefit, and the independence of the 
British nation."—5Gs. per tod was offered to 


| Mr. Harvey, of Culthorpe, for the finest 
| wool, but not accepted. 


. . . 


We now proceed to notice Lord Somerville's 
Sale of Merino Hooland Sheep, which proves 


| that the determination of not buying, though 
i very prevalent, as we have remarked 


yetis 
by no means universal. . 


On Thursday, July 28th. a number of pur- 
chasers attended at Sadler's Repository, Gos- 
| well Street, in pursuance of the judicious 
plan announced by the above patriotic noble- 
man, at his last cattle-shew, for commencing 
annual sales of Merino wools and their different 
admixtures. Every person who saw the wools 
in question could not but admire the success- 
ful perseverance of those gentlemen who had 
taken so muclt pains to produce wools of the 
firstquality, the growth of their own country; 
those of his lordship, which were in the 
grease, for fineness of quality stood eminently 
| conspicuous, ‘There were altogether about Uv 
| packs of 240 Ibs. each, and they were sold for 
money in 14 days without discount ; the actual 
| tare being deducted and the usual allowance of 
4|bs. per pack, as usual with English wools. 
Lord Somerville gave an invitation to the 
company present to partake of a chop of mut- 
ton from a fat wether of his trae Mcrino breed. 
This proposal was of course accepted, 
about thirty sat down to a very  excel- 
Jent repast, and an hour or two was 
spent by the company in the most animated 
and interesting conversation on subjects con- 
nected with the business of theday ; in the 
course of which Lord Somerville rose and 
assured his auditors, that no views to his owa 
individual interest had been allowed to mix in 
his exertions towards establishing the present 
sale ; for having himself always had the 
most ample vent for his Merino and Merino- 
crossed wools, at prices answering his utmost 
expectations, and having even previously ene 
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gaged his wool of this year to the former buyer, | 
Mr. Joyce, he bad been actuated by the wish 
of being serviceable to the possessors of Merino 
sheep, especially those whose flocks are at: 
present small, by opening a mart, where 
ihey might be sure of meeting a price propor- 
tionate to the fineness and quality of their 
improved wools, which seemed an indispen- 
sablestep to the general spread of Spanish 
sheep, since the wool-bayers of many districts, | 
particularly where coarse wools prevail, had 
deemed these small lots of fine wool unworthy 
oftheir notice, except at prices utterly be- 
neath their true value. 

His lordship next adverted to the danger of 
diminution, if not of annihilation, to which | 
the Merino flocks are at this time exposed, | 
while depasturing in the northern provinces 
of Spain, by the ravages of contending armies ; 
and argued, that this circumstance ought to 
redouble the zeal of agriculturists in the growtls 
of Anglo-Merino wool, thathad been provedso | 
capable of supplying the place of the native 
Spanish in the staple manufactures of the 
country. Ile then, in order to shew the great 
degree of fineness which may, in three years, 
be produced by cressing proper breeds of En- , 
glish sheep with Spanish rams, exhibited a | 
scowered fleece of Hereford and Merino wool, 


three times crossed, which was pronounced | 
y superior quality.—The buyers | reigned in every countenance, and all ex- 


to be of ver 
very peta expressed their approbation of 
the establishment of this annual sale, and 
promised a very full attendance next year. 

Lord Somerville announced for sale a quan- 
tity of Merino Sheep, which for superiority in 
point of breed and number, (being upwards of 
50) have never befure been equalled in this 
country, 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY TO THE 
FROZEN SEA, AND OF TiiE DISCOVERY 
OF THE CARCASE OF A MAMMOTH. L¥ 
M. M. ADAMS, OF ST, PETERSBURGH. 


I was informed at Jakoutsk- by M. Popoff, | 
who is at the head of the company of mer- 
ehants of that town, that they had discover- 
ed upon the shores of the Frozen Sea, near | 
the mouth of the river Lena, an animal of | 
an extraordinary size; the flesh, skin and 
hair were in good preservation, and it was | 
supposed that the fossile production, known | 
by the name of Mammoth horns, must have | 
belonged to some animal of ths kind. j 

Mr. Popoff had, at the same time, the 
goodness to communicate a drawing and 
description of this animal ; I thought proper 
to send both to the president of Petersburgh 
Academy. The intelligence of this interest 
ing discovery determined me to hasten my 
intended journey to the banks of the Lena 
a far as the Frozen Sea, and I was anxious 
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to save these precious remains, which might 
perhaps otherwise be lost. My stay at 
Jakoutsk, therefore, only lasted a few days. 
I set out onthe 7th of Jane, 1806, provided 
with some indispensable letters of recommen- 
dation, some of which were addressed to the 


| servants of the government, and others to 


merchants, from whom I hoped te derive 
some advantages. On the 16th of June I 
arrived in the smal! town of Schigarsk, and. 
towards the end of the same month I reached 
Kumak-Surka : from this place I made an 
exeursion, the express object of which was 
to discover the mammoth. And I shall now 
givea sketch of my journey. 

The contrary winds, which lasted during 
the whole summer, retarded my departure 


from Kumak-Surka ; this place was then ine 


habited by 40 or 50 ‘Toungouss families of the 
Batouline race. Fishing was their ordinary 
occupation, and the extreme activity of these 
people filled me with admiration: the 
women, old men, and even children, Jabour-- 
ed with indefatigable assiduity in Jaying up 
provisions for winter. The strongest went 
a-fishing, the less rebust were occupied in 
cleaning and drying the fish. The whole 
shores were covered with scafiolding, and the. 
cabins so filled with fish that we could 
searcely enter them. An innocent gaiety 


hibited the utmost activity. ‘The fishermen 
sang while casting their nets, and others were 
dancing the Charya, which isa dance pecu- 
liar to the couniry. “ L cannot suiliciently 
express the emotions of joy which I feli at 
sight of these pleasing scenes. 

I was convinced, while upon the spot 
that the inhabitauts of the North enjoy bap. 
piness even in the midst of the frozen regions. 

But what astonished me still more, was 
the picturesque view of the opposite side of 
the Lena. ‘(his river, which is one of the 
largest in Siberia, majestically rolls its waters 
through the mountainous chain of Versché- 
jansk: itithere, near its mouth, entirely 
devoid of islands, and much narrewer, deep- 
erand more rapid than in any place of its 
course. ‘The mountains here appear in a 
great variety of forms; they are of a brilliant 
whiteness, andof a savage aud horrid aspect ; 
sometimes they represent immense columns 
which rise iuto the clouds, sometimes they 
resemble the ruins of antient forts, and as 
if they were parts detached from the mutila- 
ted rematus of grotesque and gigantic figures. 

Farther off the hortson is terminated bya 
chain of high mountains, where eternal snow 
and ice dart back the rays of the sun. 

These landscapes are of exquisite, beauty ; 
an expert draughtsman wovld look tn vain 
for similar views in any other plaice o1 Siberia ; 
and I am not asionished that ie picturesque 
situation of Kumak-Surka should become the 
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object of a national song, known solely on 
the shores of the Frozen Sea. 

The course of the winds having at last 
wengts I thought of pursuing my route, and 
I my rein-deer brought across the river. 
Next day at day-break, | set out, accompanied 
by a Toungouse chief, Ossip Shoumachoff, 
and by Bellkoff, a merchant of Schigansk, 
and atiended by myhuntsman, three Cossacs, 
and ten Toungouses. 

The Toungouse chief was the first person 
who discovered the Mammoth, and he was 
proprietor of the territory through which our 
route lay. Bellkoff the merchant had spent 
nearly his whole life on the shores of the 
Frozen Sea. His zeal, and the details he pro- 
cured me, have the strongest claims to my 
gratitude: I am even indebted to him for the 
preservation of my life at a momentof im- 
minent danger. 

At first r found great difficulty in sittin 
upon a rein-deer ; for, the saddle being attach 
by a girth of leather only, it was very insecure 
and often occas oned me very disagreeable falls. 
Besides my position was very inconven:ent for 
want of stirrups, which are never used among 
the Toungouses. 

_ On our route we traversed high and ru; ged 
mountains, valleys which followed the course 
of small rivulets, and parched and savage 
plains, where not a shrub was to be seen. 
After wo days travelling, we at last approached 
the shores of the Frozen Sea. This place is 
called by the Toungouses Angardam, or Terra 
Firma. In order to attain the Mammoth, it 
was necessary to traverse another isthmus called 
or Tumut. This isthmus, 
which projects into a spacious gulf, is to the 
night of the mouth of the Lena, and extends 
as I was informed, from south-east to north- 
east for about 30 or 35 wersts*. Its name is 
probably derived from two points in the form 
of horns, which are at the northern extremity 
of this promontory. The point on the 
left hand, which the Ru sians call by way of 
eminence Bykoffskoy-Mys, on account of 
its great extent, furms three vast gulfs, Where 
we find some settlements of Jakouts : the op- 
posite point, called Maustach on account of 
the great quantity of floating wood found 
upon its shores, is one half smaller; its shore 
is lower, and this district is completely in- 
habited. The distance from one point to the 
other is estimated at four leagues and a half, 
or 45 wersts. Sinall hills form the higher 
part of the peninsula of Tumut; the remain- 
der iso cupied by lakes, and all the low grounds 
are marshy. 

The isthmus we have mentioned is so nar- 
row at some places that the sea may be seen 


* 10 wersts are equal to 6 English geogra- 
phical miles. 
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on both sides. The rein-deer perform a 
periodical transmigration every year, during 
which they abandon these places, in order to 
proceed by the Frozen Sea towards Borschaya 
and Uitjansk, and for this purpose they col- 
lect in large troops about autumn. In order 
to hunt these animals with greater prospect 
of success, the Toungouses have divided the 
ninsula into cantons, separated by palings. 
‘hey frighten the deer 5 loud cries, which 
they utter allat once, by letting dogs loose at 
them, and by fans which they attach to the 
palings, and which are agitated by the wind. 
Phe terrified rein-deer throw themselves into 
the water in order to reach some neighbour- 
ing island, where they are pursued aad killed 
by the hunters. as 

On the third day of our journey we pitched 
our tents a few hundred paces from the Mam- 
moth, upon a hillock called Kembisagashaeta, 
which signifies the stone with the broad side, 

Schoumachoff related to me the history of 
the discovery of the Mammoth in nearly the 
following terms :— 

‘* The Toungouses, who are a wandering 
people, seldom re:main fong in one place. 
Those who live in the forests ofien spend ten 
years and more in traversing the vast. regions 
among the mountains ; — period they 
never visit their homes. Each family lives in 
an isolated state from the rest ;_ the chief takes 
care of them, and knows no other society, 
If, after several years absence, two friends 
meet by chance, they then mutually com- 
municate their adventures, the various success 
of their hnnting, and the yarn of peltry 
they have acquired. After having spent some 
days together, and consumed the little pro- 
visions they have, they separate cheerfully, 
charge each other with compliments for their 
respective friends, and leave it to chance to 
bring them together again. Such is the jway 
of life of these innocent children of nature. 
The Toungouses who inhabit the coast differ 
from the rest, in haying more regularly built 
houses, and in assembling at certain seasons 
for fishing and hunting. In winter they in- 
habit cabins, built close to each other, so as 
to form small villages. 

Tt is to one of these annual excursions of 
the Toungouses that we are indebted for the 
discovery of the Mammoth. Towards the end 
of August, when the fishing iu the Lena is 
over, Schoumachoff is in the hibit of ing 
along with his brothers to the peninsula o 
Tumut, where they employ themselves in 
hunting, and where the fresh fish of the sea, 
furnish them with wholesome and agreeable 
nourishment. 

** In 1799, he had caused to be built for his 
women, some cabins upon the shores of the 
lake Onroul; and he himself coasted along 
the sea shore for the purpose of searching for 
some mamunoth horns. Oneday he perceivedin 
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the midst of a rock of ice an unformed block, 
which did not at all resemble the floating 
pieces of wood usually found there. In order 
to examine it more closely, he clambered u 
the rock and examined this new object all 
around; but he could vot ascertain what it 
was. The yerr jvllowing he discovered on the 
same spot, Wie carcase of a sea-cow (Triche- 
cus Rosmavus.) He perceived at the same 
time that the mass he had formeriy seen 
was free [ona the ice, and by the side of it 
he renarked two similar pieces, which he 
afterwards fouud were the feet of the Mam- 
moth. About the close of the nert summer, 
the entire flank of the animal and one of 
the tusks had distinctly come out from under 
the ice On his return to ihe shores of the 
Jake Onroul, he communicated this extra- 
crdinay discovery to his wife and some of 
his friends; but their manner of regarding 
the subject overwhelmed him with grief. 
The old men gelated on this occasion, that ' 
they had heard their forefathers say, that a 
similar monsier vad formerly shown itself in 
the same peninsula, and that the whole 
family of the person who discovered it had 
become extinet in a very short time. ‘The 
Mammoth, in consequence of this, was una- 
nimously regarded as auguring future 
calamity, and the Toungouse chief felt so 
much inqguietude from it, that he fell dan- 
rously ill; but becoming well again, his 
rst ideas suggested io him the profit he might 
gain by selling the tusks of this animal, which 


were of an extradrdinary size and beauty. 
He therefore gave orders to conceal carefully 


the place where the Mammoth and to 
remove all strangers frem it under various 
pretexts, charging at the same -time some 
trusty dependents not to suffer any part of 
this treasure to be carried away. 

«* But the summer being colder and more 
wiudy than usual, kept the Mammoth sunk 
in the ice, which scarcely melted at all that 
season. At last, about the end of the 
Jifth year afterwards, the ardent desires of 
Schoumachoff were happily accomplished : 
the ice which inclosed ihe Mammoth being 
pattly melted, the level became sloped, .and 
this enormous mass, pushed torward by its 
own weight, fell over upon its side on a sand- 
bank. Of this two Toungouses were wit- 
nesses who accompanied me in my journey. 
In the month of March 1804, Schoumachoff 
came to his Mammoth, and having got his 
horns cut off, he changed them with Baltou- 
noff the merchant for merchandize of the 
value of 50 roubles. On this occaston a 
drawing of the animal was made, but it was 
very incorrect; they described it with pointed 
ears, very small eyes, horses’ hoofs, and a 
bristly mane along the whole of his back ; 
so that the drawing represented something 
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Two years afterwards, being the seventh 
Srom the discovery of the Mammoth, a for- 
tunate circumstance occasioned my visit to 
these distant and desert regions, and I con- 
gratulate mysel: on having it in my power 
‘0 ascertain and verify a facet, which would 
otherwise be thought so improbable. 

I found the Mammoth sull ey the same 
slope, but completely inutilated. Tine pre+ 
Judices against it having been dissipated, be- 
cause the Toungouse cuief had recovered his 
health, the carcase of the Mammoth might 
be approached without any obstacle: the 
proprietor was content with the profit he had 
already derived from it, and the Jakouts of 
the neighbourliood tore off the flesh, with 
whieh they fed theirdogs. Ferocious animals 
of the north pole,—white bears, zluttons, 
wolves, and foxes—preyed upon it also, and 
their burrows were seen in the neighbour- 
hood. The skeleton, alinost completely un- 
fleshed, was entire, with the exception of 
one of the fore feet. The spondyle, froin the 
head to the os coccygis, ashoulder-blade, the 
pelvis, and the rematns of the three extremi- 
ties, were still tightly attached by the nerves 
of the joints, and by strips of skin on the 
exterior side of the carease. _ The head was 
covered with a dry skin; one of the ears, 
well preserved, was furnished with a tuft of 
bristles. All these parts must necessarily 
have suffered by a carriage of 11,000 wersis. 
The eyes, horvever, are preserved, and we 
can stil! distinguish the ball of the left eye. 
‘The tip of the under lip has been eaten away, 
and the upper part, being destroyed, exhi- 
bited the teeth. The brain was still within 
the cranium, but it appeared dry. 

The parts least damaged are a fore foot 
and a hind one ; they are covered with skin, 
and have still the sole attached. According 
to the assertion of the ‘Toungouse chief, the 
animal had been so large and well fed, that 
us belly hung down below the knee joints, 
This Mammoth isa male, with a long mane 
at his neck, but it has no tail and no trunk. 
The skin, three-fourths of which are in my 
possession, is of a deep gray, and covered 
with a reddish hair and black bristles. The 
humidity of the soil where the animal has 
lain so long, has made the bristles lose some 
of their elasticity. The entire carcase, 
the bones of which I collected upon the 
spot, is 4 archines anda half high by 7 long, 
from the tip of the nose to the coceyx, [about 
9 feet high by 14 feet long,} without how- 
ever comprehending the two horns, each of 
which is a totse anda half lone, and both 
together weigh 10 pouds [nearly 400 pounds]. 
‘Tue head alone weighs eleven pouds and a 
half (43 ewt.]. 

The principal object of my care was to 
separate the bones, to arrange them and place 
them in safety: this was done with the most 
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scrupulous nicety, and I had the satisfaction | 
| gouses, the animal when first discovered was 


of finding the other shoulder-blade, which 
Jay ina hole. I afterwards caused the skin 
to be stripped from the side upon which the 
animal had lain; it was very well preserved. 
This skin was of such an extraordinary 
weight, ¢had ten persons who were employed 
to carry it to the sea side, in order to stretch 
it on floating wood, moved it with great difhi- 
culty. After this operation I caused the 
ground to be dug in various places in order to 
see if there were any bones around, but 
chiefly for the purpose of collecting all the 
bristles which the white bears might have 
trodden into the wet ground on devouring the 
flesh, [his operation was attended with 
difficulty, as we wanted the necessary instru- 
ments fur digging the ground: I succeeded 
however in procuriag im this manner more 
than one poud [40 pounds weight] of bristles, 
Tn a tew days our labour vas ended, and I 
found myself in possession of a treasure, 
which amply recompensed me for the fatigues 
and dangers of the journey, and even for the 
expenses 1 bad incurred, 

The place where I found the Mammoth is 
about 69 paces distant from the shore; and 
from the fracture of the ice from which it 
siid it's about 100 paces distant. ‘This irae- 
ture occupies the imiddle precisely beiween 
the two points of the isthmus, and is three 
wersts long, and even in the place where the 
Mammoth was, this rock has a perpendicular 
elevation of 50 or 40 toises. Its substance 
is aclear ice, but of a nauseous taste ; it 
inclines towards the sea, its summit is co- 
vered with a bed of moss and friable earth 
half an archine in thickness. During the 
heat of the month of Jaly a part of this 
crust melts, but the other remains frozen. 

Curiosity prompted me to ascend two other 
hillocks equaily distant from the sea ; they 
were of the same composition, and also a 
little covered with moss. At intersals I saw 
pieces of wood of an enormous size, and of 
all the species produced in Siberia; and also 


mammoth horns in great quantities frozen | 


between the fissures of the rocks. They 
appeared to be of an astonishing freshness. 

It is as curious as to explain 
how all these things should be found collected 
here. ‘Theiuhabitants of the coast call- this 
kind of wood Adamschina, and distinguish 
it from the Boating wood, which descending 
the great rivers of Sibeiia falls into the ocean, 
and 1s aficrwards heaped upon the shores of 
the Frozen Sea. This last kind they ca! 
Noahsohiva. I have seen in great thaws, 
Jarge picees of earth detach theniselves from 
the hillocks, mix with the water, aud form 
thick and muddy torrents which roll slowly 
towards the sea. ‘This earth forms in ditle- 
rent places lumps, which sink in among the 
ice. ‘The block of ice where the Mammoth 
was found, was from 43 to 40 toises high ; 
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and, according to the account of the 'Toun- 


scven toises from the surface of the ice. 

The whole shore was as it were covered 
with the, most variegated and beautiful plants 
produced on the shores of the Frozen Sea; 
but they were only twoinches high, Around 
the carcase we saw a multitude cf other 
plants, such as the Cinerarta aquatica, and 
some species of Pedicularis, not yet known 
in natural history. 

While waiting for the boats from Terra 
Firma, forwhich 1 had sent some Cossacs, 
we exerted all our endeavours to erect a mo- 
nument to prypenatie the memory of this 
discovery and of iny visit. We raised, ac- 
cording to the custom of these countries, two 
crosses with analogous inscriptions. ‘The one 
was upon the rock of ice, 40 paces from the 
shelf from which this Mammoth had slid, 
and the other was upon the very spot where 
we fonnd it. Each of these crosses is 6 
French toises high, and constructed in a 
manner solid enough to brave the severity of 
many ages. The Toungouses have given to 
the one the name of the cross of the am- 
bassador, and wo the other that of the cross 
of the Mammoth. The eminence itself re- 
ceived the name of Selichaéta, or Mammoth 
mountain. ‘This last will perhaps some day 
or other alford some traveller the means of 
calculating with sufficient precision how 
much the mountains of ice lose annually of 
their primitive height. 

J found a great quantity of amber upon the 
shores; but in no piece whatever could I 
discover the least trace of any maine pro- 
duciion. 

Our Cossacs not having arrived in time 
with ihe Loat, I was obliged to return to the 
continent with my rein-deer, without wail- 
ing forthem. ‘Lhe vessel, in the mean time, 
had cast anchor in the bay of Borchaya, 
three hwndred wersts from the isthmus where 
was. We arrived without any accident, 
after a journey of eight days. A week after- 
wards ] had the satisfaction to see the Mam- 
moth arrive. Our first care was to separate, 
by boiling, the nerves and flesh from the 
bones; the skeleton was then packed, and 
placed at ihe bottom of the hold. When 
we arrived at Jakoutsk, I had the good fore 
tune to purchase the tusks of the Mammoth ; 
and theice L dispatched the whole for St. 
Petersburgh. 

Are the mammoth and clephant animals of 
the same species? The teeth of the mam- 
moth are harder, heavier, and more twisted 
ina different direction than the teeth of an 
elephant. Ivory-turners, who have wrought 
upon these two substances, say that the 
mammoth's horn, by its colour and inferior 
density, ditlers considerably from ivory. I 
have seen some of them which formed in 
their curvature three fourths of a circle; and 
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at Jakoutsk, another of the length of two 
toises and a half, and which were an archine 
thick near the root, and weighed seven 
jouds. Itis to be remarked, that the point 
of the tusks on the exterior side is always 
more or less worn down: this enables the 
inhabitants of the Frozen Sea to distinguish 
the right from the left tusk. 

The Mammoth is covered with a very thick 
hair over the whole body, and has a long 
mane upon its neck. ‘The bristles, of the 
length of two feet, which were found upon 
the head, the ears, and the neck of the ani- 
mal, must necessarily have belonged either to 
the mane or to thetail. Schoumachoff main- 
tains that he never saw any trunk belonging 
to the animal, but it is probable that it was 
carried off by wild beasts; for it would be 
inconceivable that the Mammoth could eat 
with so smalla snout, and with such euor- 
mous tusks, if we do not allow it to have 
lad a trank. ‘The Mammoth, according 
to these indications, would consequently 
belong to the elephant species. M. Blumen- 
bach, in his system, actually calis it E/ephus 
primevus. 

The mammoth in my possession is quil¢ 
different from that found near New York, 
which had carnivorous teeth, 

Another question still remains to be decided. 
Has the mammoth originally inhabited the 
countries of the pole, or those of the tropics? 
The thick hair wiih which this animal is 
covered seems to indicate, that it belonged 
to the northern regions ;—to this it does not 
seem reasonable to start objections, although 
several writers have done so: but what re- 
mains inexplicable is, to ascertain, how 
came the mammoth to be buried in the ice. 
‘Two years ago similar relics were found in 
the environs of Kirengsk, upon ike banks 
of the Lena, ata greater distance from the 
sea, aud they had fallen into ihe bed of the 
nver: others haye been found in provinces 
further south; on the Wolga; and they 
have been discovered in Germany and in 
Spain. These are just so many incontestable 
proois of a general deluge, It appears unde- 
niaole to me that there has existed a world 
of avery antient date; and Cuvier, without 
intending it, gives evident proois of this in 
his syetem, by the twenty-iour species of 
animals, the races of which are extinct. 

AbDAMs*. 


Petersburgh, August 20, 1807. 


* The author of the above offers his 
skeleton for sale, and meaus to employ the 
money it shall produce to him, in a journey 
towards the north pole, and particularly in 
visiting the island of Ljaehow, or Sichow, 
which, from information received in his late 
Journey, he believes to be a part of the con- 
toent of North America. 
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MILTON. 
Whatever tends to elucidate the morality of 
our eminent poet, cannot be uninteresting to, 
our readers ; we therefore insert with pleasure 
the following, which we have received from: 
the Hon. and Rev. F. H. Egerton, whose 
splendid edition of Milton, translated into 
the French and Italian languages, we noticed’ 
in Panorama, Vol. III. p. 527. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir ;—It has been represented to me thatin 
alate edition of all Milton’s Poetical Works,. 
the editor has suppressed part of a note on the 
moral of ‘¢ Comus,” which, with number. 
less other materials, I gave him, at the time 
when I engaged and employed him to take off. 
my hands the trouble of publishing a preced- 
ing editiva, of Comus” alone. 

Some days ago I was asked, whether I had 
found cause to suppress, or retract, the opi« 
nions I published in the note alluded to: and, 
it was suggested to me that it was neither 
candid, or generous, in me, or serviceable to 
religion, having publickly asserted those opi- 
nions, to suppress, orretract, them, without 
publicly assigning my reasons. 

Consequently, [ think it expedient to de- 
clare, that, on the contrary, 1 have found. 
additional reason to be strengthened in my 
former belicf: the omission was made, with« 
out my knowledge, or permission, and with- 
out any communicalion whatever with me. 

I, therefore, beg the favour of you to, 
pint the note alluded to, full, and entire; 
aud to prefix thereto the moral of the poem, 
aud also this letter. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
Francis H. Ecertow. 
August 2, 1808. 


THE MORAL OF MILTON'S COMUS. 


‘© Mortals, that would follow me, v. 1018 
© Love Virtue ; She alone is free: 
“‘ She can teach ye how to climb 1020 
‘* Higher than the Sphery Clime 5 
‘© Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
** Heav’n itself would stoop to her.” 


V. 1022.—The moral of this poem is very 
finely summed up in the six concluding lines. 
The thought contained in the two last, might, 
probably, be suggested to our auihor by a pas- 
sage in the Taare or Cees, where Pa- 
tience, aml Perseverance, are represented 
stooping, and stretching out their hands, to 
help up those, who are endeavouring to climb 
the craggy hill of Virtue, and yet are toa 
feeble to ascend of themselves. “Liver. 
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*¢ The passage which Mr. Thyer supposes 
*¢ might probably have suggested to Milton 
** the thought contained in the two last verses 
** of this poem, is to be found in the middle 
“of the Tasce or Crpes, beginning, 
* and ending oixntypiov, pn. 
«* Had this learned and ingenious critic duly 
** yeflected on the lofty mind of Milton * smit 
«* « with the love of sacred song,’ and so often 
«« and so sublimely employed on topics of re- 
«< ligion, he might readily have found a sub- 
«« ject, to which the poet obviously, and di- 
«< vinely alludes in these concluding lines, 
*© without fetching the thought from the ‘T’a- 
pie or Ceses. 
*¢ In the preceding remark, I am convinced 
Mr. Thyer had no ill intention : but, by 
overlooking so clear and pointed an allu- 
sion toa subject, calculated to kindle that 
lively glow in the bosom of every cliristian, 
which the poet intended to excite, and by 
referring it to an image in a profane author, 
he may, beside stifling the sublime effect, 
so happily produced, afford a handle to 
some, in these ‘ evil days,’ who are wil- 
fing to make the religion’of Socrates and 
Cebes, (or that of nature) supersede the 
religion of Christ. ~ 
«* T wish to speak with respect of Mr. 
Thyer; yet I trust I may be allowed to 
‘observe, that here, in my humble opinion, 
he injudiciously went out of his way, to 
display bis erudition : 
« Forit may be doubted, whether Cebes, 
the disciple of Socrates, and eotemporary 
with Plato,.was the author of the Table 
called by his name ; and, upon a full in- 
vesiigation of the evidences on both sides 
of the question, to me, at least, it seems 
most probable, that the Table was not writ- 
ten by Cebes, but that itis of a morerécent 
date than the time in which Cebes lived. 
“© Moreover, I conceive it may reasonably 
be supposed, and it must be ge es io be 
possible, that Socrates, and consequently 
Cebes, and more especially Plato, as well 
as the Theistic philosophers, had either, by 
oral communication, obtained a knowledge 
of the principles of the Jewish religion, 
or had, otherwise, become acquainted with 
such parts of the Old Testament, as were 
already written in their time ; and, that the 
moral doctrines which they taught, (ifany 
exist in their books beyond the reach of 
human reason, and which tend to place 
morality on its only true foundation, the 
will of God) were founded, not upon the 
light of nature alone, but, upon the reve- 
lation too, contained in the inspired 
writings of Moses, and the prophets. 
« The moral of this poem is, indeed, very 
“¢ finely summed up in the six concluding 
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most elegant productions of his genius, 
‘ the poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy rolling,’ 
threw up its last glance to heaven, in rapt 
contemplation of that stupendous mystery, 
whereby He, the lofty theme of Para- 
Disk ReGainep, stooping from above all 
height, « bowed the heavens, and came 
* down’ on earth, to atone, as man, for 
the sins of men, to strengthen feeble Vir. 
tue by ihe influence of his Grace, and to 
teach her to aseend his throne.” 


MERCANTILE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN THE 
SPANISH AND THE BRITISH COLONIES IN 
THE WEST INDIES, 


That the Spaniards in South America 
should be fully informed of the events passing 
in their parent state, has appeared to us to be 
extremely desirable on the behalf of the Bri- 
tish government. The means for accomplish. 
ing that object will appear by the following 
paper to be completely within the power of 
our governors ou the islands. Another re- 
mark may also be justified by this account, 
that the intercourse between merchants car- 
ried on with so much confidence, cannot but 
incline the good wishes of the parties to each 
other, rather than to a third party, who would 
destroy this confidence and intercourse com- 
pletely, withoutsubstituting any thing effectual 
in its place. This observation is corroborated at 
thismoment, when such a party is thedeclared 
enemy of both the others : and is known to 
await am opportunity of oppressing the 
weakest, to the utmost of his power. 

Doring the war which terminated in 1802, 
the Spaniards of America had not only. the 
privilege of frequenting English ports, but 
each vessel had also a passport from the En- 
glish admirals, by means of which it was 
respected, protected, and even escorted by 
English cruisers. ‘This answered only for one 
voyage ; but was renewed without difficulty ; 
at first it was obtained for the sum of eigh- 
teen dollars, but the price augmented in .pro- 
portion to the pent No other formality 
was required than the exhibition of this pass- 
port on entering an English barbour, and to 
all armed vessels of that nation met at sea, The 
Spanish flag alone received this protection. 
No such secret undersiandings were attached 
to the tri-coloured flag. Every French. vessel 
was a good prize for the English ; but every 
Spanish vessel was not. é : 

Whatever may have occasioned this singular 
conduct on the partef the English, it is cer- 
tain. that they acquired by 1 the exclusive 
commerce of Sparsh America, which they 
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the Spaniards themselves carried their cash 
and their produce to the English ports, and 
purchased there the merchandise of Europe. 
Jamaica was the emporium of Cuba, Guati- 
mala, and, of course of Mexico; of Car- 
thagena, of Santa Martha, and Rio-de-la- 
Hache, for the kingdom of Sante Fe and for 
the possessions on the South Sea; of Mara- 
caibo and Porto Bello, for the province of 
Venezuela. Curacao was also the market of 
the two latter ports—Trinidad had commer- 
cial intercourse with Margaretta, Cumana and 
Guiana. There have been at one time in the 
road of Kingston, eighty Spanish vessels, ail 
under their proper flag; in that of Curagao 
sixty, and at Trinidad more than forty. This 
commerce employed above 400 vessels, which 
cleared out in Spanish ports for some French, 
or neutral colony, whither they never went. 
On their return, they presented French pa- 
pers, the falschood of which, though evi- 
dent, was neither punished nor investigated. 

Porto Bello alone employed in this com- 
merce 100 vessels, which exported in 1801, 
as appears by the register of the customs, to ihe 
value of 1,004,636 dollars. 

The indalgence of the custom house offi- 
cers to the pretended destination of vessels, 
was extended also to the cargoes, a considera- 
ble portion of which they allowed to pass 
without distinction and without duties. The 
value of this favoritism has been estimated 
atathird of each cargo:—which added to 
the above enumeration raises the amount to 
1,300,000 dollars. 

Still these exports are fer from exhibiting 
the extent of this commerce: the cash that 
accompanied these cargoes, and the eredits ob- 
tained by the Spanish merchants being in- 
cluded, the importation of dry goods ex- 
ceeded by more than one half » value of 
exported produce. 

Juring !801, the Spaniards had no neutral, 
or friendly colony, to which they could le- 
gally resort, except Guadaloupe : the Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish possessions, were oc- 
cupied by the English, and St. Domingo had 
been declared in a state of revolt by the go- 
vernment of Caraccas, and all intercourse 
prohibited. It became therefore necessary 
that all vessels going to Jamaica, Curagoa, or 
Trinidad, should clear out for Guadaloupe. 
Hence the custom-house registers at Porto 
Bello, exhibited tokens of an active and im- 
a commerce between this colony and 

erra Firma; while the customs of Guada- 
loupe made no mention of any arrival from 
Porto Bello. 

Habit had rendered this commerce so na- 
tural, that the destination of vessels for Ja- 
maica and Curagao, on their arrival from 
those places, was openly mentioned. The 
books of the customs alone declared that all 
this intercourse subsisted wih Guadaloupe. 
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—The merchant and the planter, the public 
officer and the plebeian, were indiscriminately 
engaged in these expeditions, with the same 
security as if at full peace with England. 

The English merchants, confiding in the 
punctuality of the Spaniards with regard to 
these engagements, formed immense credits, 
so that the produce and cash which came from 
Terra Firma, were not sufficient to purchase 
the merchandise accumulated in the ry 
stores. Thiscommerce acquired from t 
facilities an astonishing extent and activity. 

There was not a Spanish possession in 
America where smuggling was not practised. 
The merchandise from the mother country 
artived so overcharged with duties and ex- 
pences, and the colonies of other nations 
could furnish the same articles at such infe- 
rior prices, that a profit remained to the con- 
traband trader which induced him to defy 
fiscal laws and ail their agents. In no part of 
America was the contraband traffic more ace 
tively carried on than in lerra Firma. 

St. Domingo in the time of its prosperity, 
was the emporiuin of Havanna, Vera Cruz, 
Guatimala, and Venezuela. Nota 
week passed without the arrival of four or five 
small vessels at Cape Town, or Port au Prince, 
each with 20 or 25,000 doilars, in cash, to 
purchase Isurepean merchandise. Articles 
from France were bough: by the Spaniards in 
preference to those of other nations, Their 
qualiiy and price obtained a preference which 
banished every idea of resorting to Jamaica 
for supplies ; but after the disastrous events of 
St. Domingo, Jamaica became the general 
magazine of the Spaniards from the Gulph of 
Mexico.—To the credit of the English mer- 
chants and the Briiish government they ems 
ployed means to support this lucrative branch 
of commerce, which never occurred to the 
French. The latter relied on the goodness 
and cheapness of their merchandise ; waited 
patiently for the Spaniard, sold to him for 
cash, and left to him all the risk of introducing 
the articles into his owncountry. The English, 
on the contrary, allow ‘he Spaniards a credit, and 
often carry the merchandise to them, or €s- 
cort their vessels. "This last manoeuvre has 
been practised since the peace of 1802. Spa- 
nish cruisers have, since the conclusion of 
the war, resumed their functions as guarda 
costas; the English, the other hand, es- 
tablished armed vessels on the same coasts, 
to drive away the Spanish cruisers, and pro- 
tect the contraband traders. ‘This protection 
was so active that about the middle of 1803, 
the Spanish vessels employed to watch tle 
smugglers did not dare to leave the harbours, 
or, when they left them, took particular care 
not to keep too year shore. : 

The island of Curacao, owes its impett- 
ance and its commerce to its vicmnity to ‘Terra 
Fina, and ‘Tesra Kirma is in returo indebted 
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to Curacao for its first attention to agriculture. 

The Dutch are careful to keep this market 
well supplied with merchandise suited to 
the wants of the Spaniards, and the sale is 
very considerable. The ports from which 


‘vessels leave ‘l'erra Firma for Curagno, are 
‘Coro, Porto Bello, and Guayra: the car- 


s comprise hides, indigo, coflee and sugar, 
utare rarely equal to the amount of the pur- 
chases which they make at the island: the de- 
ficiency is mace up in money. It seldom 
happens that the cargoes produce at Curacao 
more than five or six thousand doilars each, 


‘while the cargo purchased in return general- 


ly exceeds ten thousand. 

Trinidad is situated at the eastern extremity 
of Terra-Fisma, from which it is onty four 
Jeagues disiant; it is the natural magazine 


‘and resort where the contraband traders of 


Cumana, Parcclona, Margaretta and Guiana 
made their purchases. 

The position of this island is singularly 
favourable to this commeree. The Spanish 


‘coasts, extensive, solitary, defenceless, and 
‘to leeward, offer both to the Englishman and 


the Spaniard the greatest facility for prosecuting 
it. 

The gulph of Paria, which washes the 
western pari of Trinidad, receives the waters 
of the river Guarapiche, which penetrates 
the province of Caumana. By this river ani- 
mals for labour and for the shambles are 
brought from Terra-Firma to Trinidad ; and 
through the same channel contraband articles 
can ascend with perfect convenience, or may 
be Janded at several points without the least 
danger. In general, the cargoes which are 
destined for Barcelona proceed up this river : 
they are thence distributed to Caraceas and 
other cities. The mouths of the river Oronoko 
which cross the gulp of Paria, from south 
and north, and which are compelled by Tri- 
nidad to discharge themselves into the sea by 
the Dragon mouths, open to this island the 
commerce of Guiana, whither the surplus 

oes by the river Apure to Barquisimeto, 
Troxil!o, Varinas, Merida, &c. 

A ereat nuniber of persons are employed 
both at sea and shore, to prevent this illicit 
trade. The orders of the king direct that one 
brig, six schooners, aud six sloops, weil ar- 
med, shali continually coast trom the mouths 
ofthe Orouoko to cape de la Vela.  Never- 


“theless there are only four schooners between 


Porto- Bello, Cumana and Guiana; and six 


‘sloops, which do not go out of the road of 


Porto-Bello, bat cost as much as if they 
were in full activiiv. 
In the actual siate of things, a contraband 


trader must be very unfortunate to meet one | 
of tliese schooners. They only keep the sea 


atiniervals sufficiently short and: rare, and 
they must guard an exicut of hundred 
leagues of coast, which every where furnishes 


, suitable points for debarkation. Nor would 
his misfortune be without remedy, since by 
} sacrificing one part of the cargo, it is not difl. 
cult for a Spaniard to save the other. 

The dangers on shore would be infinitely 
i greater than those at sea if wretchedness and 
| vice had not rendered the vigilance and seve. 
rity of the guards a commodity that only re. 
quires purchasers. 

There are three modes much _ practised in 
the contraband trade. In the first, the vessel 
enters the harbour and an arrangement is made 
with the guard for landing the most precious 
and the least bulky articles during the night, 


| It would be impolitic and hazardous to dis. 


charge every thing clandestinely, even when 
jiwere practicable; for it is necessary that 
the declaration, orentry, made at the custom. 
house, contain articles which may justify the 


voyare. ‘These bargains are ettected very 
easily, and with liale expenec, by the Spanie 
ard who is accwsiomedto them. 

The second manner is, to obtain from those 
employed in the custom-house an abatement 
in measurement, weight, quantity, or valua 
tion. It is not diflicult, by this expedient, 
to save the duties ona third or half of the car- 
go, without the knowledge of the principal 
officers. ‘The bribes and excessive fees, form 
a considerable part of the expences attending 
this negociation ; presents make up the ba- 
lance, 

Thethird manner is, to unload the contra. 
hand goodson a part of the coast distant from 
frequented ports and to carry them by land to 
the place of their destinotion. ‘This method, 


more decided and direct than the two former, is 
also the most dangerous. A risk is hazarded 
not only of being taken by the guards, but of 
suflering damages, more or less considerable. 

Previous to the departure of a ship for the 
island where the purchase is tobe made, the 
point of the eoast must be chosen where the 
unlading is to take place ; and about the time 


\ of return, a sufficient number of men and 


beasts of burden must attend on the spot, to 
transport the cargo to the appointed town. 
The proprictor does not behold bis merchan- 
cise from the moment of debarkation unul 
he receives it into his magazines. ‘The care 
of avoiding the guards on the roads, or of 
corrupting such as by chance they may meet, 
is left entirely to men whoage paid moderately. 

Distances of twenty, thirty, and fifty leagues 
are traversed in the constant dread of surprise. 
Forests, rivers, marshes, every thing is 
crossed according tothe season and the dan- 
gers, which must be avoided rather than bra- 
ved. "Phe least uncommon movement which 
the conductors of the contraband goods per- 
ceive in the guards, keeps them for whole 
weeks in the forests, living merely on wild 
fruits. ‘They never resume their route unless 
all the motives for fear are dissipated. In 
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short, after more or less delay, the proprietor 
beholds the merchandise arrive in the same 
state that he delivered it, ‘The constancy aud 


fidelity of the conductors in such cases where: 


unfaithfulness canvot be brought belore the 
tribunals, is prodigious. It is this, perhaps, 
which has contributed to gain the smuggler 
the blind protection which no Spamiard rich 
or poor refuses him. A vessel driven by a 
storm on the Spanish coast, is robbed and 
piundered by the country people, if the car- 
go is covered by legal papers: they suecour 
and protect it; if contraband. 

In the first case, they save the effects to 
appropriate them to themselves ; in the second, 
to hide them, to keep them from the revenue, 
and to restore them to the proprietor. The 
government, which in vain enacts the seve- 
rest laws to obstruct this propensity, inces- 
santly invokes the anthority of the charch to 
make this to be considered sin which nobody 
will consider as a fault. Decrees of the king 
renewed and published at iatervals and homi- 
lies, order the bishops to. anneunce to the 
faithful, that smaggling is a mortal sin, 
which cleaves both to those who favour 
it, and to those who’ engage in it; that 
denunciation is a duty, the neglect of 
which would bea heinous sin. | In short, the 
confessors are bound to refuse absolution’to 
every smuggler who does not restore to the 
King the duties of which hehas defrauded him. 
There is no time worse employed than that 
which the priests spend in making this pub- 
lication ; for there is no act in the whole 
ecclesiastical liturgy which makes less impres- 
sion on the Spaniard. 


ON RENDERING THE, ART OF RIFLE SHOOT- 
ING-POPULAR IN BRITAIN. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir ;—In training a great proportion of the 
population of a country to rifle shooting, 
no compulsory regulations can be resorted to 
with advantage. To attain any tolerable 


. degree of proficiency and steadiness in this 


art, much of the esprit de corps, joined with 
perseverance, is required to overcome the 
inaceuracies of the machine itself, aud the 
casual nervous tremor-which atiends most 
beginners. 

a nothing “but the voluntary exertion of 
each individual, can overcome these disad- 
vantages: extraneous advice may zssist, but 
can never materially effect the completion of 
a good rifle shot. Nothing but a fixed deter- 
mination to excel, can answer the end. 
Neither fines nor penalties can be successfully 
employed, as, after a short time, they will 
produce disgust, and this disgust, once excited, 
will most probably terminate in tue abandon- 
meut of the pursuit. 

The only impulsive principle, on which 
we may depend for efiectual power, is eniu- 


On rendering the Art of Rifle Shooting popular in Britain. 
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lation. Let the approaches be made on the 
side of vanity, and then the personal applause 
of «ach individual wil! powerfully second the 
undertaking. 

A system, that has already endured the test 
of experience, may naturally be admitted to 
possess & superiority over a pew one, inasmuch 
as, those who have fostered it have had oppor- 
tunities, during its probation,.of clearing it 
from whatever was superfluous or incenve- 
nient; and of substituting more judicious 
regulations. I conceive, then, that we can 
follow no better plan, than tiat of adapting 
the Swiss military system, which we described, 
Panorama, Vol. LV. p. 962, to the cirenm- 
stances and convenience of Great Britain, 

Every Swiss town had a shooting ground 
and mounds, open to the public; we 
should wish to see them likewise in Great 
Britain. The expence would be trifling, 
compared with the number of persons to 
defray it; and, in many situations, the lo- 
calities would of themselves be sufficient for 
the purpose. Cliffs, sand hills, chalk or 
stone quarries, the abrapt side of a hill, &ec. 
&c. wherever public safety could be best con- 
sulted. ‘The only thing, then, which would 
be wanting, would be a target, or object to 
fire at; for which the following directions 
may be sufficient: ‘The-most durable, use- 
ful, and efficient, is simply a square cast iron 
plate,* of two inches thick, having a few 
concentric circles formed in its surface. Tak- 
ing any one of these circles as a guide, the 
whole is washed oyer with a slight white 
wash, leaving in the middle a small black 
atch, by way of centre, or bull's eye— 
Vherever a shot strikes, it will leave a slight 
silvery spot on the iron, so that those firing 
see their shooting, just as correctly as though 
their object were made of paper, wood, paste- 
board, or any other penetrable material. 

Where, however, the erection of mounds 
would be necessary, much of their durability 
and convenience must depend on local circum- 
stanees; which, theréfore, we cannot detail. 
The expence might be grantéd from the 
Jand tax, or be raised by a rate on each 
particular town. The cost, inclusive of the 
Iron targets, necessary fora mound of 40 yards 
long, 3 yards high, and from 4 to 6 yards 
thick, would not exceed fifty pounds; and 
certainly the mound might be Sire in constant 
repair, for five pounds annually. Each mound 
should be placed as much as possible in the 
nearest adjacency to that quarter of the town 
for whose use it was destined. Lach quarter 
should have its own particular ground, dis- 
tinct from all other; and this alone would 
create a great portion of that emulation, on 
which we lay so much stress. 


* We doubt the safety of such a target, as 
the rebounds of the balis takesa much wider 
range than is usually suspected. 
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Having thus enabled the people to practice, 
by furnishing them with the means, | 
remains to contrive some method of encow- | 
raging them in devoting a certain portion of , 
their time to the service of their country. | 
Penal and Compulsory regulations would not 
have this effect ; but a branes appeal to one | 
of the weaknesses of human nature, our | 
rsoval vanity, might be most essentially 
eficial. “The grea art would be, so to 
arrange the system of prizes as never to allow 
emulation to cool. ‘There should always be 
some further object in view, be a man’s skill 
what it might; never let him sit down with an 
idea, that he has atiained perfeetion in rifle 
shooting. This, | conceive, may be effected, 
by subdividing, or rather by reducing the 
qeidioaiics of prizes and distinctions, into 
several gradations. Let the first, or lowest, 
commence with a prize given by the parish, 
to be shot for under certain stipulations, by 
rsons actually resident in it, exclusively. 
he second gradation, should be a prize pre- 
sented by the township, or corporation, as a 
premium to the victors in all the surrounding 
parishes ; and thirdly, the county might, in 
the same manner, excite the emulation of the 
victors of townships and corporations; by 
tations of greater value and importance 
than those of the two former; taking care 


that the distanees and difficulties be sufficient- 
y great, to make the contention really that of 
i 


ful nen, and not a matter of mere party 
tronage, or electioneering manoeuvre. 

The prizes should be double, one for rest- 
shooting, the other for shooting from the 
shoulder. The days, conditionsof firing, &c, 
should be publicly announced at each annual 
meeting, for the year ensuing, that none 
might plead ignorance, or want of timely 
notice, for preparation. Could we be so 
sanguine as to suppose it possible that the 
attempt of a humble individual could ac- 
complish so desirable an object, we might be 
tempted to draw a parallel between the effects 
of the King’s plates, in horse-racin , and 
the probable, nay inevitable, utility of Royal 
patronage, supporting the exertions of the 
subject, in defence of the crown. 50 plates, 
not exceeding £20 each in value, would be 
an insignificant sum in itself, but inestimable 
in its results. 

_ Not to intrude further on your pages, Mr. 
Editor, I conclude by stating a plan which 
is now in contemplation, at the east end of 
the town, for the improvement not only of 
rifle shooting, but also of rifle guns. It is 
theestablishment ofa fund, from which is tobe 

nted annually two or more medals, to be 
shot for, at not less than 250 yards, at a 
small target. Also to reward all such makers, 
without distinction, whose guns are found, 


Plan to supply France with Colonial Produce. 


on these occasions, to perforin most satisfic- 
torily : and, as the success of all rifle shooting 
depends much on the rifler and the sighter, 
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it is hoped the event will prove equally grati- 
fying and important. 

There is no work on the subject, which 
combines practical experience, with theore- 
tical reasoning, is hoped that such a work, 
now in contemplation, may contribute to the 

pularity of this exercise, tll, at Tength, 

ritish skill be confessedly equal to any that 
ever existed.—I have the honour to remain, 
&e. HELveticus. 


REPORT OF A PLAN TO SUPPLY FRANCE 
WITH COLONIAL PRODUCE. 
[From the Holland Royal Courant, July 4, 1808.] 


_ The following article is entitled to atten 
tion, as it shews to what difficulties France is 
reduced ov the subject of colonial produc- 
tions ; and the high prices such commodi- 
ties bring. For, were they not scarce, 
would be no occasion to suggest this extra- 
ordinary method of seeking for them ; and 
were they not dear, it could never be gravely 
staied, fact, induce a considerable 
venture of money, that supposing five out of 
eight, to be lost. the would 
not only pay the expenses of outfit, purchase 
of cargo, &e. but would yield a profit of 15 
cent. rs the — coastructing 
and rigging these vessels is iar, and ma 
be thought ingenious, is also 
lated for celerity, we hope it will meet with 
due attention among our naval architects ; 
and that should such a fleet of goulettes be 
sent to sea, some of our fast sailers may give 
M. Fouache an opportunity of calculating 
the profits of such an expedition, when Jess 
than three, perhaps, when one only returns. 
- Fouache, merchant, of Havre de Grace, 

has proposed a plan to form by authority an 
armed confederacy to the Wiadward Islands, 
the object of which is to supply France with 
colonial produce. The plan consists in having 
built eight goelettes * afier the model con- 
structed by Paul Jones, which are to be seut 
armed to the Windward islands. 
roposes taking a principal share in this enter- 
that if of the above eight, 
only three should return in safety, it would 
a nett profit of 15 per cent. that if, 
yan unex share of good fortune, the 
whole eight should be successful, it would pro- 
duce a dividend of 200 percent. His calcula- 
tion is founded on presumption of the success 
of the vessels bringing the government dis- 
patches, which are built on the above princi- 
ple and are seldom or never taken : he 
dividing the shares into a hundred parts, to con- 
sist of 10,000 franes each, and will himself 
become a principal subscriber. 

* The goelette is a vessel in construction 
between a brig and a snow, having the mizen 
of the former, and the square sails of the lat- 
ter; while her stay sails are the same as thos¢ 
of a frigate. 
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ODSERVANDA_ EATERNA. 
AFRICA. 


We have received the following interesting 
and autheutic intelligence from Sierra Leone, 
by the latest arrivals from that'coast. 


The war between the Gallinas’ people and 
those of Manna (riversabout 100 miles‘S. E. 
from this place), 18 reported still to continue ; 
and has excited some alarm in the neighbour- 
ing countries, especially in Kittau. The 
Mauna people aud their allies, having ob- 
tained possession of nearly the whole of their 
enemies’ country, are now requiring “the 
fugitives from the Gallinas, who have taken 
shelter in Kittam, to be delivered up to them ; 
and the European traders, who were some 
time ego obliyed to quit the Gallinas on 
account of this war, are fearful of being 
compelled again, Lo remove their factories aud 
seck an establishment at a greater distance. 


The Harmattan wii, which is ecmmonly 
felt in January, blew with unusual. streagth 
on the 2d, 3d, and 4th, of the month. The 
degrees, both of cold and dryness, were 
greater than had been before observed to arise 
from the same cause. At nine A. M. on the 
2d, the thermometer steod at 72° in Fort 
Thornton, which is within a degree of the 
Jowest pointto which it has been known to 
fall at any season of the year. A De Luc’s 
hydrometer, in an .epen place, but not ex- 
posed to a current ofair, fell to 184 degrees, 


Tris said that some pains are taking by the 
natives of the country.to open new commu- 
nications with the interior. There is no 
doubt, that a much greater quantity of valu- 
able were: especially gold and ivory, might 
be obtained, than heretofore, if the country 
people would join in making new paths, and 
in punishing those who interrupt the trade. 
This will be the more necessary for the people 
of the coast ; fects, thongh they have a 
very rich country, they make no use of it, 
except to raisea fittle rice. Cattle, cotton 
cloths, and all those things which draw mo 
ney into a country from other places, coine 
from the industrious people of the interior, 
Just as much as camwood and ivory do. As 
the slave trade is now stopped, the people of 
the coast, should take example from others 
around them. Every native chief or trader, 
who has seen the flourishing plantations on 
Tasso, and knows how much money the cot- 
ton will bring chat is raised there this year, 
Must perceive at once boil that the countr 
people can be made to work, and that their 
work may make their employers very rich.— 
—We mention Tasso in particular, because 
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the general soil of the coast in this neighbour 
hood is much like that of Tasso ; and because 
all the principal traders and chiefs of the 
coast have people of their own, whom they 
can employ in the same n.asiner as the people 
are emploved there. It ts to be regretied 
that Mr. Corry, im his late work respecting 
the coast, bas said so litle on this interesting 
experuvent as tothe practicabiltiy of culti- 
vation in Africa. 


The following is the total number of 
birihs, marriages, anddeaths, in Kreetown, 


for the year 1607. 
Births. Deaths. 
NovaScotians. = 3 18 
Maroons. 


Total. 57 


Marriages. - - 14 

No death occurred among the servants of 
the Sierra Leone Company, or in the de- 
tatchment of the Royal African ( orps, now 
the Royal York Rangers, in the year 1807. 

Permit me to send you the following facts 
for your inse-tion, which will tend to shew 
in what manner some of the natives of this 
country, are disposed to view the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 

Since the abolition of the Slive Trade was 
made known in the neighhourtiood of Goree, 
a quarrel iook place between the King of 
Dame! and the Maraboos: after several skir- 
mishes the Maraboos drove them back, and 
carried away with them from 500 to 1000 
head of cattle, saving that, as décre was no 
sale for slaves, they would not take their 
people, but that as cattle could le turned t 
advantage, they would take them. . 

I had some conversation with a man who 
took an active part against the King of Da- 
mel: he assured me that the natrves in their 
neighbouriood had no intention of taking any 
there prisoners, as they would not sell, but tat 
the idea that those who might unavoidably be 
taken, would be put to death, was quite erro- 
neous, 

Mamadeo Saani a-powerful and intelligent 
Chief in the river Gambia, told me that he 
regretted the abolition himself, as being the 
means of depriving him of some considerabie 
emoluments, but that he believed, generally 
speaking, it would be of great service to the 
county. One very strong reason he gave 
was, that the want of confidence in each other 
occasioned by the fear of kidnapping, of 
otherwise making slaves, obliged the natives 
to be constanily arined, and every man to suse 
pect his brother; but, since the alolition, 


. Of this number, two were accidentally 
drowned. 
2T 
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they had already begun to lay aside their 
guns when they went out; and he had no 
doubt, but, ina short time, they would clear 
away the woods from about their towns that 
were then built ; and that in building new 
ones, they would have them in more exposed 
situations ; and that he himself had altered 
his mind as to the place he had chosen to build 
atown in, determining to build it now on 
the banks of the river, and cut down all the 
woods near him ; and that he intended, as he 
kuew many other natives did, to altend as 
much as possilie to cultivation, particularly 
of cotton, whith grows there in great abun- 
dance. 

T send you such information as I have been 
able to collect respecting the quarrel between 
the Mandingoes of Port Logo and the Scarcies 
Timmanies. It has been a matter of some 
difficulty to ascertain the trath The Chief 
who was supposed really to have instigated 
the attack, and who chiefly profited by it, 
declared himself, when asked in form, to be 
ignorant of the. merits of the case; ** his 
assistance had been required by Bramah Con- 
curri of Port Logo, and, without further 
inquiry, it was given.” Bramah Concurri, 
who is a Mandingo of Mallicarsi, and aspires 
to be King of Port Logo, acknowledged bim- 
self “ head war-man:” nevertheless, the 
quarrel was not his own; his assistance had 
also been demanded by another. It seems 
that'a man named Ka-firama-lil, of Robullah, 
a town on the Litile Searcies river, had 
caught another man of the saine town, some 
time ago, and sold him as a slave fora pun- 
cheon of rum. The pretence for selling him 
I could not learn: but, when the man's 
brother came to ask the cause, Ka-firama-lil 
was so far from giving him satisfaction, that, 
in a formal manner, heand his friends named 
the puncheon of rum after the man that was 
sold; and, telling the inquirer that there 
was his brother, invited him to cool hts 
anger by taking his share of him. This 
insult so exasperated the man, that, vowing 
to be revenged, he laid wait for Ka-firama-lil 
in the woods, and shot him, about the time 
of sowing rice last year.- Ka-firama-lil had a 
friend whose name was Siaca (i. ¢. Isaac), 
who determined to retaliate: but, not being 
powerful enough himself, he eee to Bra- 
mah Concurti, giving to him the country to 
which the murderer belonged, with all its 
people, as the reward for taking up his 
eause*, Bramah called his Mandingo friends 


* Among the Bulloms, a private man, 
who thiak. be has been injured by another, 
may s¢/’, or, more strictly, transfer his pos- 
sible right to sell, the whole family of his 
enemy, /efore trial, to any chief who is 
strong enough to seize them ; for if, on trial, 
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to his assistance, of whom Dallamodoo was 
chief, and about the end of August war was 
made. I cannot learn that any satisfaction 
was previously demanded, or, in the African 
phrase, that any palaver was talked. Iris 
said, that, either by accident or design, Dal- 
lamodoo's party made their attack a day be- 
fore the time appointed; by whiclti means he 
caught the youngest and best of the hooty. 
The alarm being thus given at one villuge, the 
most active people made their escape from the 
rest, leaving few but old people and children, 
Nevertheless, said the person who bought 
most of the slaves, the other chiefs caught 
“a pretty good lot.” They destroyed four 
towns, and took about 40 people ; which, as 
some of the chiefs were much in debt to 
vessels in the river, was of great advantage 
to them. ‘That part of the country is still 
uninhabited : and Bramah of course claims it 
as his own. 

David Tucker, a chief of great influence 
in Kittam, a province of Sherbro, died on 
the 16th of October, -after an illness of five 
days: According to the custom of the coun- 
try he was called a ‘* white man," being de- 
scended from an European. ‘The founder of 
the family is said to have been an Englishman 
from Bristol. David Tucker was related to 
him by the mother’s side enly ; butas is usual 
ia such cases, he took the name of his mother's 
family, as most honourable. His next bro- 
ther, James ‘Tucker, declared, that, as ‘* no- 
body dies in this country unless somebody 
kills them,” David was poisoned ; which is 
the common phrase for being killed by witch. 
craft. “The mother of the deceased and his 
vonngest brother were the persons first accu- 
sed. The mother, being wholly dependant 
on David, had evidently no interest in destroy- 
ing her son: the palaver fell chiefly there- 


fore on the-brother, whose name was Carri. 


He had been GO miles off for two months 
preceding ; but this was no argument of 
innocence: He mustatleast subinit to the 


, ordeal of Red Water: and, to terrify bim 


yet more effectually, it was reported that 
James would not wait its result, but at once 


the injury were proved, they would have 
been adjudged Ais slaves. Butit is athis own 
peril if he sell them wrongfully. The person 
whose slaves they thus become has no kind of 
concern in the question whether they are 
sold justly or unjustly : they have become his 
slaves; he presumes the man who transfers 
them to him bas a good right so to do; 
therefore he eatches them immediately, with- 
out trial or judgment; re-sells them’ to a 
slave-ship ; and secures to himself the whole 
gain of the transaction. Something not un- 


like this appears by Siaca’s conduct to be ad- 


mitted among the Timmanies. 
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assassinate him. While in this state of alarm 
he was vehemently urged to confess the impu- 
ted crime. A trader from Sierra Leone, 
and an European who resided in the river, 
exerted themselves to save his life; and inti- 
mated to James, that if he killed his brother 
they would make him answerable for his 
debts. Yet they could obtain no favour, 
except on condition that Carri should confess. 
His mother and sister joined in urging him to 
compliance. He pleaded the infamy of con- 
fessing himself a murderer: but his mother 
plainly told him he must choose between in- 
famy and death. Having acknowledged this 
charge so far as respected himself, he found 
that, instead of gaining any advantage by the 
falshood, he bad placed himself more than ever 
ia his brother’s power. In fact his own life 
was not what they aimed at; but his con- 
fession, though untrue, made him liable to 
death without further ceremony ; and nothing 
could save him byt accusing some one else as 
his accomplice. The plot was now develo- 
ped: another, whom no one dared directly 
to accuse, was the intended victim. Carri 
pleaded in vain, that ¢* to tell a lie on him- 
self was nothing, but he could not tell a lie 
on another.” The conjarers had discovered 
that suspicion rested on twenty-five people : 
and one of these he was required to select as the 
most guilty. Among them was an old man 
named Buccomar. He was famous for his 
knowledge of country law ; but dreaded and 
hated for his taleat of perverting it to purposes 
of the vilest oppression. By an artifice of this 
kind not long since, he sold a whole family 
(the head of which was wngaged in a dispute 
about a canoe) as slaves, before even the 
justice of the cause could be inquired into. 
Though he had been the friend of the deceas- 
ed, a biiter enmity existed between him and 
James Tucker. Jn sucha case it is not hard 
toconjecture what person the younger brother 
accused. Buccomar drank Red Water of 
course: but it wus made so powerfut that he 
Fell dead by the time he had drank three pints. 
Carri was permitted t@ live : and Buecomar's 
ate was more than deserved. Yet how 
wretched must be the situation of that coun- 
try, where even a powerful man dares not to 
punish gross iniquity but by artifices still 
more iniquitous ! ; 


I have observed with surprize how much 
stress is laid by the people of this coast, on 
the confessions of those who have been ac- 
cused of witcheraft; these confessions are 
reckoned not only plain proofs of the guilt of 
those who make them, and of the reality of 
witcheraft, but also as beiug strong evidence 
against others who may be accused as aeccom- 
pices. The account related in the preceding 
article contains an instance of the weakness 
ef such arguments. The confession of 


witchcraft, therein mentioned, was clearly 
extorted by terror, from a person against 
whom there was not a shadow of proof, in 
order that, for the sake of private revenge, a 
bolder and more powerful man might be put 
to death consistent with the forms of Africay 
law. Not very long ago a circumstance hap- 
pened in this neighbourhood, which may 
serve farther to elucidate the mode of ob- 
taining suc confessions, and the purpose for 
which they are obtained. Allow me there- 
fore to send you the following narrative : 

In July 1806, a man named Boontoo, was 
secretly brought to the house of a native, re- 
siding near Freetown, and there put in irons 
till an opportunity should occur of removing 
him elsewhere. He found means to escape 
into the town, however, and requested pro- 
tection, Qn inquiring into his cireamstances 
he told me that, having lost his parents while 
yet a child, he was placed in the family of a 
man living in Rokelle. It happened, while 
| he was there, that a man was ‘supposed to 
| have been deveured by a leopard, and the leo- 
| pard consequently wasa witch. ‘The Grigri- 
; men or Doctors, were summoned to discover 
| the offender. They collected a number ef 

ingredients, which they mixed with water, 
and boiled them in au iron pot. Into this 
| pot, while still boiling, a bey was ordered to 
‘dip his hand, If it scalded him he was a 
| witch; if his hand was unhurt, he was in- 
nocent. ‘She boy was.well scalded.;* and 
being thus proved guilty of tarning himself 
into a leopard, he confessed the fact, and 
named another person as his accomplice. 
This mau strongly protested his innocence, till 
the boiling mixture convinced him of his 
error, when he also confessed the charge, and 
accused another. The third accused Boontoo ; 
but Boontoo fortunately was absent, and 
found friends to secrete him for atime: but 
he was obliged to quit that part of the country 
and take refige with a man of the name of 
S——, on the Bullom shore. Here he lived 
aceably for some time, but at length another 
inquisition afier witches took place, which 
brought him again into trouble. After the 
old fishion, the first person convicted by the 
Doctor Grigris, accused a second, and the 
second a third. The third was one whom it 
was convenient to sell, and he was.seat off to 
a siave factory accordingly. After he was put 
into the canoe which carried bim thither, he 
was said to have confessed his own guilt, and 
also to have accused Boontoo of partaking in 
it. The confession came too late to save 
him from the chain, but it was in very 
good time to make a new palaver against 
Boontoo. Boontéo, indeed, could not be 
confronted with bis accuser, and some doubts 
might be started whether the convict ever ac- 
cused him at all, since the unfortunate man 
said —_— while he was on shore, where 
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alone it would be useful to him to im- 
peach an accomplice: but Red Water 
settled all that. Boontoo was very Jame, 
having just cut bis foot in clearing a rice-field; 
bu: he drank the Red water, and it convicted 
him. The influence of his friend, however, 
(aided, I presume by the lucky wound in his 
foot) saved him from being soid. S—— in- 
sisted that something was wrong in the Red 
water, and that he shouid be ailowed to 
dsink itover agair, as wasoften done. ‘The 
business died away; and Boontoo coutinued 
with his protector til! the death of an infant 
sehose father was chief of the town. The 
Doctor Grigris, iu this case oonvieted a 
bay who hed been nursing the chid. He con- 
fessed the charge, and was urged to name soine- 
Ledy as his accomplice. The lad himselt bet 
longed to a man, who [ unierstand was a 
Manaingo, living inSig. Domingy’s town. It 
was evidently improper tosell any of the con- 
nexions of such aman ; and the boy freed 
himself from all fursher imputation or blame 
by aceusing Boontoo. again interested 
himself in his favour, but the Doctors were 
too cunning for hin this tume. WaileS 
was busy in going round to the old men of 
different towns to get the Red Water properly | 
they peisuaded the. 
to send Boontoo away privately without any 
trialatall. The Chief himself, with whom 
J efien talked on the subject, assured ine he 
did intend ro Eoontoo ; Booutoa 
had occasioned so wuch trouble, and so many 
palavers ad been brought against bins, that 
he was determined to send lini to the Susoo 
country, where he would be too far oif to 
annoy the people of Bullom any more. 

T inquired very particularly what became of | 
the peuple, old or young, who having been 
convicted by the Grigri-mev, had confessed 
their crimes and aceused others. In every in- 
stance 1 found they were set at liberty, and 
they seemed to be liable to no sort of punisi- 
ment. 


A few years ogo I met with a gentleman, 
named Harrison, who in the earlier part of 
his lite had livedat Cape Mount. He had 
travelled far into the country during his 
youch 3 and I was curious to learn such parti- 
culars of the interior as he could recollect. 
The information I received was very imper- 
fect ; but such as it is I offer it to you, for | 
have never heard of any other European 
having been in those parts. Yet there are 
few particulars in his narrative which I have 
not since heard confirmed by natives. He 
hiad no means, and indeed no thought, of 
asceriaining the distance which he travelled ; 
his sulseqnent guesses cleatly exceeded the 
trath. Those who have any experience in 
the subject, well know that this is the usual 
errox even of those who intend to be -most 


scrupulously correct. Some traders in his 
neighbourhood aflected 10 diserediy huis story, 
bat they allowed nevertheless that be had 
certainly travelled about £00 miles inland, 
Perhaps that distance is very near the truth, 
it was merely an unsettled and roving dis. 
position, he told me, which led him in the 
first instance to quit the factory in the Foj 
country, near Cape Mount, ia which he was 
placed, and join himself to a party of natives 
who were returning to thei own country 
after having disposed of theit slavess ‘The 
tiavelled first into the Manna Country, and 
thence into Gurah: but in the course of jis 
travels, which were in aN. E. or E. N,E, 
direction, he passed threugh several countries, 
the names of which he did not recollect, 
Those he was best acquainted with, and’ 
which be named in the order of his route, 
were Gurah, Candoh, Beysee, Plai, Eoosee, 
Gissee, Jollitiee, and Mangro. The Gissee, 
{or, as it is most commonly pronouneed, 
Kissee) was that in which he resided longest, 
He was told that he was once near one of the 
branches of the Gambia but he never actually 
saw any part of that river. 
These countries were in general flat; and 
the soil sandy, and covered with grass. 
Where rising grounds and wood-lands occa- 
sionally intervened, the soil was better. In 
such places, especially on the summits of the 
hills, the peopie built their towns. These 
are often large and strong ; being guarded by 
a triple wail, or rather palisade, formed of 
the stems of trees. The woed used for this 
purpose is of incredible hardness, and the ap- 
proaches the feace are filled with spikes 
formed of it, dyiven nearly their whole 
Jength into the ground, which give dreadful 
wounds to the feet of an unwary enemy. 
There are paris of the country where av habe 
tation docs not appear for many miles, and 
the people conceal theinselves among the 
immense roots of trees, common in Africa, 
or in caves of the earth. Ina flat and open 
country, which probably had been lately the 
seat of war, he has seen 50 or GO men start 
into. view in afew minutes, on a particular 
cry being uttered, when he would have 
thought it impossible for a human being 
exceyt those of his own party to be near. 
Their houses are generally built of «county 
brick: ” 7. e. earth, worked into the shape 
ct very larce bricks and hardened in the suv. 
Timber is everywhere extremely scarce: 
places noihing deserving the name of 2 
tree can be found. A species of Cassada, 
siticrivg in some degree from what is 
here, together with the flesh of wild animals, 
formed ibe chief fond of the countries fer 
inland. ‘They smelt their own iron, 4 
make steel of an extraordinary hardues 
Their clothing is entizely of cotton ; and in 
mosi couninies, though not in all, 
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manufieture it themselves. The cloth is like 
that made in these parts; very narrow but 
stro: and often beautifully dyed. In the 
Cando the finest cloth is made. 
They have no gold unines so far as he knew ; 
nor did that meial appear common, though 
he had so uetines seen very large Manillas 
andother ornaments made of it. ‘The only 
exparts of these countries are slaves and ivory ; 
Salt is the most valuable article which they 
rece've in exchanze; very little European 
merchandise, except guns and powder, ha- 
ving found its way so far inland. Elephants 
are yery numerous; ofien wandering in large 
droves over these extensive plains. ‘They are 
killed for the suke of their teeth, by suspend- 
ing a heavy log of wood between two trees, 
which is so contrived as to drop upon the 
animal walking beneath. Beasts of prey ap- 
pear not to be common. The aniinal next 
in size and value to the elephant, is called 
Dhesee, the flesh of which serves the natives 
for food : itis larger than a baffalo, tall and 
active, but not fleshy: it eats grass: its 
horns are long; and not perfectly round, 
but somewhat angular, which makes its pur- 
suit dangerous. 


The inland countries are more populous 
than those upon the coast; and their kings 
are consequently more powerful.  Thetr 
manners difer litle from our nearer neigh- 
bours: except that some tribes frequently 
change their habitations and wander about in 
hodies of 40) or 500 each. Red WVater is in 
nse among them, as well as another kind of 


water, siinilar in its effects, bu: resembling | 


milk in appearance. They are acdiinistered 
in the same way as with us; and, iu hike 
manner, sometimes prove emetie ; sometimes 


have no effect ; sometunes are rapidly fatal. | 
The ordeals of boiling oil, red-hot irons, &e. 


are practised ; and the Grigri-men maintain 
their influence by exposing themselves to the 
severest of these trials without being hurt. 
Wars are very common on the most frivolous 
pretexts ; and when once begun conitnue for 
generations. Bows and arrows are their most 
common weapons, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of fire-arms: to their prisoners they 
are very cruel; but he could not affiran that 
those who were not sold were commouly put 
to death. ‘These wars are the most productive 
sources of slavery: and, next to them, accu- 
sations of adultery. Kid*apping [ imagine 
must be difficult, on account of the distance 
from the coast ; but my informant more than 
once said that if three men were together, 
and you offered two of then) a bribe of salt, 
you might be sure of the third. 

The rivers in the interior he represented as 
very large; and, if cleared of accidental ob- 
structions, navigable for a vast distance. 
This he mentioned as being particularly the 
case with the various branches of the Sherbro. 
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Canoes are little known; but the rivers are 
crossed oi rafts made of bodies of trees lashed 
together, and which are towed across by 
means of a species of vine, or creeping plant, 
sine or ten inches in circumference, which is 
stretched from bank to jbank. ‘This vine, it 
seems, when growing, runs along the ground, 
without ascending tle trees, to a greater dis- 
tance than is usual in our forests, which 
makes it more fit for this purpose. ‘The great 
difficulty is to extend it across the river. 
None but head-men can undertake such a 


-work: but when once fixed it will last a’ 


couple of years; and along it their rafts are 
towed across. 

Mr. Harrison apologized often for the 
unsatisfactoriness of his information : saying: 
that he had taken little notice of any thing 
which did not force itself vpon his observa- 
tion: and that the cireomstances of different 
countries through which he passed were now» 
so blended in his remembrance that it was 
difficult to give an aceurate or even a consis- 
tent description. 

I may hereafier trouble you with’a few 


| additional notes respecting these countries, 


collected from the information of natives who 


' have travelled into them. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 

Eagle-Tail Dance of the North American 
Indiaus.—Extract of Letter dated Maryville, 
Veb. 8.—Sufier me to interrupt the course of 
my narrative by filling this sheet with a de- 
scription of one of the dances of our Indians, 
called the Eagle-tail dance. I am persuaded 
that it was evce a religious ceremony; that 
it criginated in the East; and is enigmatical. 


‘Though it has passed through the lapse of 


ages, it still wears a strong appearance of the 
mivsticism of the ancient mythology. But as 
religion was then used asa machine of state 
policy, this migit have becn used in that way. 

The oceasion of the dance is the killing of 
an eagle. Immediately on this joyful event, 
the iown io which the person belongs, with 


i some other towns in ihe vicinity, send word 


to some town or towns at a distance, that on 
a ceriainday, they will bring them the tail of 
apeagle. Before the day appointed, the par- 
ty, who are to bring the tul, carefully select 
from the woods a stick having many limbs, 
which they cuc off two or three inches from 
the stem, and on the top they spread the tail 
and bind it fast with tigatures, and also carry 
with them most of the feathers of the eagle, 
bound in litte bundles: while the party, who 
are to reecive thei, provide a block of wood, 
carved in the figure of a man’s head, fasten it 
toa pole, and set ii in the ground in the spot 
designed for the place of meeting. ‘This done, 
all assemble in the town-house, and wait the 
approac!, of their friends, who come catrying 
the tail in triumph, attended by the sound of 
the drum and other music. Having arrived at 
27 3 
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a convenient place, and sufficiently near to be 
distinctly heard by those in the town-house, 
they are formed into order by their principal 
chief, whodistributes the bunches of feathers 
among the chiefs and warriors of his party. 
They then raise the war whoop, which is 
three times repeated, and as often answered 
by those within. They march forward about 
100 yards ; halt, and whoop once; are dis- 


tineily answered ; so a second and a third time, 


At the third of these single shouts, those with- 
in march out, directing their course towards 
the figure of the man as the central point. 
When arrived within ten steps of each other 
they halt. The head men of each party dis- 
tinguish themselves in frovt. After a mo- 
ment’s pause, the chief of the town compa- 
ny draws his sword, vapors astonishingly, and, 
at length, with menacing brow and horrid 
threats, he draws towards this figure (a feign- 
ed enemy) and gives it a fatal blow, lays it 
prostrate, then leaps, brandishes his sword, 
and exerts every nerve, as if in the severest 
contest, He then exultingly passes to the 
chief of the opposite party, waves his sword 
over his head and the heads of the other 
chiefs, dancing before them, and singing of 
his warlike exploits. As soon as this scene is 
over, one of the chiefs gives him a bunch of 
the feathers, with which he returns in extatic 
triumph, and gives it to one of his men. A 
second chief goes through the same ceremony, 
is treated the same way, and returns with his 
prize, and so on, till all the bunches of fea- 
thers are transferred to the town party. Then 
the head man of the advancing party bears 
the toil in triamph, and presents it to the chief 
who first drew his sword; he receives it with 
. dignity, and bears it, with solemn and ma- 
jestic step, to the place where the supposed 
slaughtered enemy lies. He sticks it in the 
und, and each one brings his bunch of 
eathers, and hangs it on the cut branches of 
the pole. ‘The companies then unite, and one, 
expert in the mystery of the dance, leads them 
through mysterious evolutions to the town- 
house. Afier many manceuvres they enter 
and march round it, as if surveying a field of 
battle, until a signal is given, and the cere- 
mony ceases till after dark, when a new and 
interesting scene commences. A fire is kin- 
died in the centre of the town-house, and a 
band of music, consisting of drums, cane 
whistles, gourds, and shells, filled with peb- 
bles or shot, with a monotonons vocal sound, 
are placed on one side at a distance from the 
fire, and at one end of the band a man is seat- 
ed on a decr-skin spread on the ground. The 
music proceeds nearly half an hour before any 
other exercises. At length a head man rises, 
holding some warlike instrument, which he 
brandishes over the heads of the musicians, 
who instantly cease, though the drum is still 
higtly beaten. He then proceeds to tell some 
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exploit or warlike action of his life, accompa- 
nying the naryative with all the gestures, 
which might have been supposed to attend it, 
At the conclusion he gives a whoop, which 
is answered by the band of music ; the rest in 
solemn silence. He then begins to sing and 
dance with all the motions of a triumphant 
warrior, This continues about the space of a 
minute; the music in the mean time proceed- 
ing, until he again waves his instrument over 
their heads, at which they stop, and he pro- 
ceeds, as before, to tell some other feat, and so 
on, till all his aéhievements are recited. At 
the close of the whole, he passes by the man 
seated on the deer-skin, and throws bin 
something, either money or cloathing. He 
then sits down, and another rises, goes 
through the.same ceremony, and retires ; and 
so they proceed, until all the chiefs and war- 
riors are fully satisfied. At the close, the 
collection, thus made, is divided ; a large di- 
vidend is given to the person, who killed the 


) eagle, and the remainder distributed to the 
-band of music. 


As soon as this isdone the 
males all partake ofa meal in the town-house, 
in which the females are not permitted to join. 
Supper being ended they mingle promiscuous- 
My. and spend the remainder of the night in 
their usual scenes af merriment. This cere- 
mony is so much degenerated, that very few 
of the younger ones know how to lead it, and 
none, even of the oldest, (as they themselves 
say) understand it so well as their fathers ; 
nor indeed do they any of their dances or ce- 
remonies. If we reflectonthe usages of the 
Egyptians and yet see their hieroglyphics, as 
well as some other of the eastern nations; we 
may conjecture the origin of our Indians, and 
may probably infer the mode of their passage 
to America. Many of their ceremonies are 
evidently Jewish. If they are not descended 
from that nation, they must have descenied 
from those sufficiently near to have learned 
their customs and mode of worship. 
CHINA. 

American Outrages under the British Flag.— 
An American schooner arrived at Macao in 
August 1807, from the coast of Chili. She 
had some English seamen on board, who 
gave intelligence, that, on the coast of Chili, 
she had, under English colours, plundered 
several Spanish vessels, of bullion, &c. to a 
great amount, This, with other suspicious 
circumstances, det. mined the factory to exa- 
mine the vessel. ‘Lhe captain, with several 
of her men, was killed in the scuffle. On 
board of her were fourd upwards of 150,000 
dollars. She was seat to Bombay for adjudi- 
cation. 

Our remark in addition, is, that whatever 
cruelties this American vessel had been guilty 
of (and such were to be expected from a 
commander who could so grossly violate the 


laws of his own country, and of civilised 
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nations) would all be laid on that nation, | 
uoder whose flag they were committed: so 
that the British nation would suffer in its 
character by this outrage, and that without | 
the possibility of vindicating itself from the | 
opprobrium. | 

Progress of Punishment for Homicide.— | 
In Panorama, Vol. IIT. p, 834. we stated | 
the steps taken by the Chinese officers, on | 
occasion of a murder committed in an affray. | 
Our last accounts from that country import, 
that while the English supra-cargoes were at 
Macao the Mandarins had engaged to be con- 
tent with pauishing the culprit by banish- 
ment: but afterwards, they started difficul- 
ties; and, Now. 6, at Canton, the chief 
Mandarin of the court of justice, came out 
of the ciiv in great state, and demanded the 
hostage. ‘This was. refused politely, yet po- 
sitively, by Mr. Robarts, the chief supra- 
cargo; the Mandarin reported this refusal to 
the Viceroy, who affected sullenness, and 
threatened the English trade. At this crisis, 
the Modeste British frigate arrived at Macao; 
on which, occasion was taken to report, that 
she came expressly to demand the British 
prisoner. The Mandarins, perceiving that 
this broke their measures, signified that the 
banishment of the prisoner would be accept- 
ed: and this was promised by Mr. Robarts, | 

Mouquoa, the security merchant of the | 
Neptune Indiaman, with whose crew the 
affray happened, had already paid to the jus- 
ticiaries, one lac and 20,000 dollars. It was 
understood, that the whole ‘ntention of the 
Mandarins was, to extort still greater sums 
from him. 


DENMARK. 

Bomb Explosion.—Copenhagen, 23d July : 
the following accident which happened the 
ether day, in the sailors’ barracks, deinonstrates 
‘but too fatally "how highly necessary it is to 
handle with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection, the shells and grenades, that during 
the siege were throwa by the English into 
this city, and to empty them without loss of | 
time. Two boys having found a shell in the 
ground, one of them took an iron instrament 
to clear away the dirt from it. Suddenly, 
it burst, shattered the child’s arms and legs so , 
dreadfully that he died shortly after; it also _ 
wounded the other boy who was looking on, 
together with his mother and a child at her | 
breast. ‘I'he house was also very much da- 
maged. 


FRANCE. 

Cotton—In the department of Gers, 
Fae grow the annual or soft cotton, (cotton 
herbacé) and that of Ivica, which answers 
very well; many land-owners have applied 
themselves to the culture of this* important 
article ; and they already reap the fruits of 
their care and industry! (Compare Pano- 


rama, Vol. II. pp. 855. IL. p. IV. 97. 
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| Many a farmer who had sow 


Tremendou: Desiruction by Storm—We 
receive from all parts of France, most me- 
lancholy accounts of extremely violent thun- 
der; but especially of violent hail storms ; 
which have destroyed either wholly or par- 
tially the hopes of the farmer.—We shall only 
cite one instance mentioned in a private letter 
from Bazoches, department de l’Orae,—July 
2, at 1 p.m. the commune of Baxoches was 
visited by a most awful thurJer storm. It 
had gathered in the N. Es, directed its course 
E. S. E., and carried death and destruction 
with it. Theextreme darkness of the cloud, 


_ which nearly caused the total disappearance of 


day-light, the numerous flashes of lightning, 
the howling of the wind, the tremendous 
claps of thunder, succeeding each other 
without intermission, in short, every thing, 
seemed to announce the approaching dissolu- 
tion of nature. During » quarters of an 
hour, there fell an enormous quantity of hail, 
the smallest stones equal in size to a pigeon’s 
egg, but the greater part as large as a hen's 


egg, and someas large pears.—They were of 


various shapes; round, triangalar, oblong, 
or square ; they were so hard and fell with 


' such violence that they broke off branches as 


thick as a man’s arm from the trees, and even 
pieces from the stones that are placed before 
the doors, and in the windows of the houses 
in the villages.—It is very remarkable that on 
the 18th [after sixteen days] some of those 
hailstones were found at the bottom of a ditch, 
which even then were as large as the yolk of, 
an egg. During the storm a hailstone darted. 
throuzh a window that bad been leftopen, into 
the kitchen of the deputy mayor, struck with 
such force against the opposite wall, that it 
rebounded through the window at which ithad 
entered. After the storm a great many hares, 
also partridges and other birds were found déad 
in the fields and under the heigr’> and many 
oxen in the fields were severely wounded.—. 
The harvest promised to be very plentiful ;— 
the apple and pear trees had never been so 
loaded with fruit; but now, the wheat, rye, 
buck-wheat, oats, the hay, fruit trees of 
every description, all are entirely destroyed... 
80 or 100 
measures of good corn, does not expect to. 
reapa single ear. ‘The straw has been carried. 
away, the ground is covered with mud, and, 
the trees begin to wither, The damage is 
immense. The deepest :nelaucholy reigns in the 
couutenance of all the farmers Wesee no- 
thing but tears, we hear nothing but sighs ; 
no resources for the preset, no prospect for: 
the future, the farmers abandon their farms, 
and the owners fear that, for the want of 
nanure, they shall be obliged to. leave their 
lands without tillage ! 

Storm.—At Alengon, July 1, a violent 
storm caused a great deal of damage through. 
out that department, The wind tore upa vuet 
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many trees by the roots and carried them to a 
great distance. Several houses had been on- 
roofed, and others had been entirely blown 
down. Hailstones as large as egas had killed 


several sheep, and wounded a great many peo- 


ple. The rain, that fell in torrents, carried 
away entire (ayers of the best sown grounds ; 
and even a vast many hedges. The rivers in 
the neigitbourhood are choked up; ina word, 
the crops that promised a plenuful harvest, es. 
pecially the grass, have been entirely destroy- 
ed, thousands of families have been plunged 
into poverty, and a great number of land-own. 
ers and farmers who, previous to those disas- 
ters, were in very affluent circumstances, 
have been totally rained in the course of an 
hour = Atone place, hailstones have fallen of 
eleven inches in circumference, at another 
place some of the hailstones weighed several 
pounds; and killed a whole flock of sheep. 
Some observer, that herds of cattle and oxen, 
impelled, as it were, by instinct, took to the 
water and remained there till the danger was 
over. The church of Alengon was struck by 
the lighting, and was greatly damaged. 
State of Commerce.— Lyons, June 7, 1808. 
A report has been circulated abroad, that the 
m anufaciures of this city are notin so flou- 
rishing a state, as they were scane years azo ; 
and that, in consequence, the misters had 
discharged a great number of their hands ; 
this statement is, however, without the least 
foundation ; as, on the contrary, our manu- 
factories encrease daily ; and persons who 
are continually flocking hither from the 
neighbouring departments in search of em- 
ployment, are immediately engaged; the 
numerous orders from Russia encrease every 
day. Indeed, the crisis wherein the com- 
merce of Europe is now placed, is by no 
means unfavourable to our manufactories, as 
the increasing want of cotfon, considerabl 
augments the demand for si/k goods, amd this 
will probably be still more encreased, by the 
great changes which have recently taken 
place in Spain and Portugal. The com- 
mission basiness, is also very fast encreasing ; 
many houses who formerly did nothing in 
this line, have recently applied themselves to 
this branch of commerce exclusively. The 
trade on the Rhone is very brisk. It is true, 
that in the southern departments of France 
they experience a waut of colonial produce ; 
but they are still much cheaper there than at 
Paris ; they likewise, from time to time, 
receive some small supplies of the produce of 


the Levagt. 
GERMANY. 


Drealful Siorm.— Accounts from Fribourg 
in the Brisgau state, that an inn at Burgh 
Capel, where several persons were assembled, 
was five times within a few minutes 


struck by lightning. The first stroke killed a 
ait of 


8 years old, and a farrier. A few 
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moments after, it struck the staircase, killed 
a girl of fifleen, and wounded several others ; 
it then directed its course through other parts 
of the house, and entered a room, where it 
killed an elderly woman, and wounded seve- 
ral other persons. Such an extraordinary ov- 
currence has spread the greatest consternation 
through the village. The funeral of these un- 
fortunate persons took place on the following 
day, with great solemnity, and was conducted 
in the most affecting manner. We are sorry 
to add, that the lives of several of the 
wounded are despaired of. 


Transit of Merchandize-—Vienna. Since 
the communication between Servia and Aus- 
tria has been opened, a great quantity of 
merchandize daily arrives in the Austrian’ ter- 
ritory, on its way to Vienna. In a short 
time, that city will become a depét for the 
produce of the Levant. It also receives quan- 
tities of goods by the way of Brody and Gali- 
cia ; those goods are shipped from the port of 
Odessa, in the Crimea, to Brody; the ex- 
pences of land carriage from the banks of the 
sea to Brody are very trifling. This route is 
preferred to that of Turkey, because in the 
latier the goods are always subject to plun- 
der, on the least disturbance ; an occyrence, 
which is but too common. 


Transit of Goods.—Accounts from Augs- 
burgh state, that nota day passes, but a great 
number of carriages arrive loaded with cot- 
ton, on their way to Strasburgh; to be con- 
veyed thence to Paris. The price of cotton, 
of which there is a gyeat quantity, is daily on 
the decline. 

State of Commercein colonial Produce.— 
Frankfort : every body here who has speculat- 
ed in colonial produce is extremely dissatisfied ; 
as the prices of these articles are rapidly on 
the decline. They are 15 to 20 per cent. lowe 
er than at Amsterdain.—This statement the 
Moniteur of July 27, has extracted from the 
Journal de Commerce, where it is dated Ju- 
ly 21, although nothing of the kind is found 
in the Frankfort papers to July 24. The 
Journal de Commerce accounts for this in the 
following manner :—** ‘The extraordinary de- 
crease which has taken place in the consump- 
tion appears to be the cause of this decline. 
In fact, all the retail dealers, that have alfea- 
dy purchased, meeting with but very little de- 
mand for their goods, cannot dispose of the 
contents of their shelves, and require therefore 
no further supply. Many wholesale houses 
that supplied these retail dealers, find them- 
selves therefore, disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, and being in absolute want of ready 
money, ate compelled to sell at any price. 
Old and well-established houses, alone, can 
maintain their credit under the present disas- 
trous circumstances, flattering. themselves 


(perhaps im vain) that the prices will soon re- 
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vive, al*.ough nothing seems at present to in- 
dicate such a change.” 

By such evidence as is before us, it is diffi- 
cult to determine the truth or error of the 
foregoing statement: if it be true, we should 
incline to enquire in what ratio the circulating 
medium at present moves among the public, 
compared with times when trade was free and 
brisk. It is very possible that the great mer- 
chauts not making payments so frequently as 
heretofore, those whom they employed cannot 
spend so freely, and this siietane or with- 
holding, descends to the lower ranks, who, 
finding ihemselves unable to purehase foreign 
commodities, are obliged to be content with 
the productions of their own country, and to 
render these subservient to the same enjoy- 
ments as those they formerly derived from ar- 
ticles brought from abroad, 

HOLLAND. 

Aerial Ascension. —Account of the twelfth 
actial voyage of M. Augustin, undertaken 
in the presence of H. M. the king of Holland, 
at Amsterdam, May g, 188. 


M. Augustin ascended at 12 minutes past 
2 o'clock p. m. the weather being cloudy. 
At first the wind carried hiuv towards the lake 
of Haarlem; but, his halloon having at the 
height of avout 12,000 feet, taken another 
direction, he came, at Q min. past 3 o'clock, 
directly over the road that leads trom A bkoude 
to Utrecht. Here he descended a little, and 
became visible to ail in that neighbourhoed, 
the people at the time, making a great many 
signals: being however desirous of condnuing 
his voyage, he proceeded further. At 
past 3, he found himself sudden!y enveloped 
total darkness: at time lie heard the 
small balloons, that were fastened to the larg- 
er one, sometimes clattering against each 
other, and then again they separated from 
each other, as far as their sitnation allowed : 


he was, himself, nearly overcome with cold 


and fear; bat having recovered the nse of his 
faculties, by smelling to soine strong volatile 
salts, he threw out a bag of bailast, and there- 
by rose again into a lighterregion, where he 
himself, as well as the balloon, excire- 
ly covered with snow. ‘This phenomenon, 
M. Augustin attributes to the gilt stars, gilt 
ornaments, and letters (attached to the bal- 
loon) which had attracted a great quantity of 
electric vapours; and thereby had exposed 
him to the greatest danger. A short time af- 
ter this, M. Augustin descended m the turf 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Jhien-Lo- 
ven, from whence his balloon was. cauveyed to 
Breuke-leveen.—M. Augustin. calculates the 
greatest height of his elevation at 20,532 feet, 
and the distance he had travelled at about 66 
miles, 

_ Simple Contrivance to preven the Destruc- 
fon of Flax by the Caterpillar.—Vhe fol- 
lowing Report, made a short time ago by 


the minister of finance, to the king of 
«Holland, has been published, pro bono pub- 
lico.—It appears that the damage sustained 
by flax while growing during excessive 
draughts, may be prevented, even in ex- 
tensive lands, by an easy and very simple 
method. The foe crop of flax growing on 
the Louisa Polder * belonging to the na- 
tiona! domains of the Zwaluwe, has recently, 
in the course of éu'o days, suffered so muclt 
by caterpillars, that scarcely any thing remains 
ed but the stalks of the plant. At the publie 
sale of the produce, the difference from for- 
mer sales, was as 75 to 200. Equal nvischief 
was sustained by 80 aives of flax in the pols 
der Kwisgeld ; in the domain of Neerbvart. 
The treasurer of the said domain, "Mr. J. J. 
Hetterschy, having been informed of this, 
used the following method to prevent the mis- 
chief becoming so general as that which had 
been sustained bv the Lowisa Polder. He 
ordered sixteen men to walk twice a da 
along the furrows, with a rope fastened to 
two poles ; so as to cause the rope to drag 
over the plants, whereby thé insects were 
thrown off the plants, twice a day. This 
had the good effect of prese-wing the flax, by 
being repeated for four succecding days ; in 
some places, it had the desired effect, when 
only continued for three days. 

A procedure, not unlike this in its princie 
ples, with respect to the fy that consumes tur- 
nips, may be seen in Panorama, Vol. IT. p. 74. 

HUNGARY. 

Tockay Pineyards destroyed.—A tremens 
dous storm accompanied by hail, aud the 
bursting of a cloud, on June 20 entirely 
destroved the greater part of the celeLrared 
vineyards of Tockay.—The hails:ones were 
as large as nuts, and the bursting of the 
cloud was so violent that stones of 100 cwé.t 
were thrown from the vineyards into the 
village of Tockay. By this accident seven 
men, and a bov of 12 years old, have lost 
their lives; with a great number of catile, 
horses, andswine. The damage caused to” 
the vinevards, whereof several have been 
totally destroyed, is inealculable. The whole 
village was so entirely filled with stones, that 
the labour of hundreds of people was ree 
quired to clear them away. 

INDIA. 

Dreadful Hurricane on the Coromandel 
Coast.—At Madras on ‘Vhursday Dee. 10, 
and Friday Dec. 11, 1807, raged one of 
the mast tremendous storms ever known in. 
that country. About 5 o'clock on Friday 
morning, it carried before it huts, trees, and 


Polder, i. ec. drained lands. 


+ This amazing weight appears to be al- 
together wonderful: we suspect some error 
af the press in the origina!, which ts faith- 
fully translated here. chvy. wine is reserved 


for the emperor's driaking. 
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almost every thing that opposed its fury. 
tial houses were violentiy displaced: the ca- 
nal forced its banks: the sea rose far above its 
usual height: the surf beat with amazing 
violence over the ramparts of the fort; the 
sentry boxes were thrown in all directions: 
the boats from the canal drove to the edge of 
the Mount road, and the government bridge. 
At length the wind shifted to the Southward, 
when a new course opened to the hurricane, 
and new destruction followed, those trees and 
dwellings that had experieneed some shelter 
before, being now exposed to ruin, Most 
of the houses of the patted inhabitants 
are injured—not a tree in the neighbourhood 
has escaped—they are torn up by the roots, 
or split in the middie,—cattle, and some of 
their drivers, are killed,—the houses in the 
Black Town, and St. ‘Thomé, and the neigh- 
bouring villages, are unroofed,—the mud 
houses .of the natives are levelled to the 
ground.—Many villages on the banks of tanks 
and rivers are completely swept away, and it 
is feared most of their inhabitants have pe- 


rished. Many thousand lives have been lost | 


in this dreadful hurricane. It was felt at 
sea; and atthe Mount. A brig in the ivads, 
and a pariah vessel were stranded. 

e wreck of the Fairlie brig, burnt in 
the roads about seven years ago, was thrown 
up on the beach: and this, with what has 
been observed on the upper circle of mason- 
ry that secured the aperture of a well, about 
15 feet deep, sunk at the Observatory gardens, 
which ‘* has been shoved from its parallelism 
with the earth by several degrees,” had led 
to the supposition, that an earthquake aug- 
mented the evil. ‘There was neither thunder 
nor lightaing during the storm. The sea, 
it appears, has long been gradually advancing 
on Madras; and it is thought, that on this 
occasion it has made aconsiderable and even 
alarming encroachment.- Late accounts, how- 
ever, mention its complete retirement: but, 

‘this occurrence may impart some notion of 
the causes that have, at various ages, buried 
parts of this coast beneath the overwhelming 
deep; of which tradition has preserved the 
memory ; as of the seven Pagodas, &c. 

Character and Death of the French Cap- 
tain Morrau.—In Panorama, Vol. p. 
408, we reported the inhuman conduct of 
Moreau, second captain of the Piedmontaise, 
French frigate, to Capt. Larkins of the War- 
ren Hastings, Indiaman, after she had struck: 
this appeared to the Briush Admiral Pellew, 
to be so atrocious, that in public orders to his 
squadron, he described Moreau as unworthy 
of British humanity, if ever he fAl under 
British power. Moreau published a justifi- 
cation of his eonduct in the Isle of France 
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trun on board the Piedmontaise, ogd that 
part of her crew resisted, by order, or at 
least, by encouragement of Capt. Larkins, 
whose property in this ship, was very great, 
the loss of which the captain deplored with 
bitter lamentations and tears, aud avenged 
his loss by falsity and slander. This leter of 
Moreau was answeied in the Calcutta 
Telegraph, Dec. 31, 1807, by the third offi- 
cer of the Warren Hastings, (who signs, G, 
D.) who declares, that after the colours were 
struck, no one belonging to that vessel ap. 
peared in arms: that Moreau struck the cap+ 
tain with his poignard, and would have struck 
him repeatedly, had not his own crew, whe 
atlended him, possessed more discretion than 
himself: adding, that Mr. Bristow, midship- 
man, was poignarded through the hand, and 
arm, by Moreau’s orders, while getting some 
clean linen out of his trunk: Mr. Hood, al- 
so. The officers of the Warren Hastings, all 
followed the example of the captain and took 
off their side arms. The Piedmontsise was 
taken March 8, 1808, by the St. Fiorerzo, 
after three days’ chace and fighting. 
reports are in circulation as to the manner of 
Moreau’s death : some say, he was wounded 
in the action, and thrown overboard—by his 
own command, as others add: some say, that 
finding he mus¢ surrender, after a desperate 
struggle, he shot himself, and then was 
thrown overboard ; while others think he 
threw himself overbeard. Be this as it might, 
the fact is certain, that this ferocious French- 


Gazette, in which he asserts, that after the 


Warren Hastings struck, she was purposely 


man expecting contempt and misery, expo- 
sure and abhorrence, has added himself to 
the instances of punishment befalling the 
guilty, and of the short reign allotted to ty- 
ranny and barbarity, however it may be suf- 
fered to triumph for a time. 

Inuisition at Goa. 

On the 6th February arrived at Bombay the 
Rev. Dr. Buchaaay, im a paramar from 
Goa, where he had been making some inqui- 
ry into the present state of the Inquisition at 
that place. Dr. Buchanan has relinquished 
his intention of going home by-a route over 
land, and proceeds to England by the present 
fleet in the Hon. Company's ship Charlton. 
oo that the Inquisition at Goa, for- 
merly so well known for its sanguinary pros 
ceedings, isstill in operation, and that it exer- 
cises its anthority, under circumstances which 
demand the immediate interference of the 
British Government. It had been supposed 
that the power of the Inquisition at Goa had 
declined with that of the parent Inquisition in 
Portugal. But this isnot the case. Circum- 
stances, in India and Europe, during the 
last two centuries have not been the same. 
progressive civilization has enlightened Europe, 
and nearly abolished its spiritual Inquisitions. 
But India rensains in the darkness and bondage 
ofiguorauce. ‘The inquisition at Goa extends 
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itscontroul in a greater or less degree to the} lars shall have fallen in, the whole temple 
extreme boundary of Hindostan and mate- | will be overwhelmed ‘in the rrin of the supers 


rially affects the honour and character of the 

British Government, and of the Christian 

Faith, which that Government professes. 

Goa is properly a city of Churches, containing 

in its province a Republic of Priests, who 

have departed far from the primary discipline 
ofeven their own Church. Dr. Buchaua’s 
visit has, it seems, excited some alarm among 
them ; for, they are fully sensible that their 
conduct in many particulars, in doctrine and 
practice, would be condemned by a_General 

Council called by the Pope himself. There are 

in the Archiepiscopal Province of Goa, near- 

ly three thousaud Priests, occupying upwards 
of two hundred and fifty Chapelsand Churches, 

This is the hierarchy which holds in chains 

the Christian Church in the East, and whose 

power is cilently increasing under the tranquil 

Government of the English, whose apathy or 

neglect suffers the Romish superstition to cons 

firm its dominion with unceasing activity in 
every province of Hindostan. This is the 

Indian community, which looks out with 

auxiety for the arrival of Buonaparte,** the 

great restorer of the Catholic Church.” Dr. 

Suchanan’s Letter to the Archbishop of Goa, 

Metropolitap of the East, will be published, 

if it be deemed expedient. Ln that letter, 

written on the spot, in the Convent of the 

Augustinians at Goa, he adverts to the facts 

he had witnessed, and to the information he 

had received from the Inquisitors themselves ; 
andhe urges the Archbishup to recommend 
to the Court of Portugal to refrain from 
usurping any longer a spiritual power in the 

British States ; and to endeavour to repair the 

injury done to Christianity throngh the crimes 

and long duration of the Inquisition, by the 
immediate abolition of that tribunal. The 

Archbishop is requested 18 exert his own 

authority in reforming the abuses in the Col- 

leges at Goa, for the education of the Priest- 
hood, and in causing his Priests to begin the 
study of the Holy Scriptures, and to cease 
from mixing the pure faith with Indian super- 
stitions, and from preaching a corrupt Chris- 
tianity to the subjects of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Cave of Elephanta at Bombay. 

Copy of a Letter Srom the Rev. Dr. Bucha- 
nan, to W.T. Money, Bombay. 
Dear Sir—In the hope that you will pro- 

secute your purpose of directing the attention 

of government and of the public to the pre- 
sent State of the Temple of the Elephania, 
and to the means of its preservation, I beg 
leave to offer my contribusion in aid of that 
laudable design.” When I visited the Ele- 
phanta, last week, and compared it with the 
accounts of former travellers, 1 perceived that 
the cavern and figures were in a state of pro- 
gessive and rapid dilapidation ; and i: seems 
to we probable, that when a few mere pil- 


incumbent mountain. If | soy an opi- 
nion on the means of presery sion which are 
practicable, I would suggest, That the, 
dilapidated pillars be rebuilt entire of hewn 
stone, in three blocks, of granie of the 
mountain, after the original model; the 
decayed bases of the columns stil standing to 
be strongly cased with the same stone ; and 
the broken limbs and features of the figures to 
be restored after the authority of the drawings 
and descriptions of the earliest travellers. 
The year of the repair, and the motive of the 
undertaking, to be inscribed in deep charac- 
ters on the wall of the cavern. The solid 
stone floor to be cleased of rubbish (in some 
places it is two feet deep), that ihe continuity 
of the rock, with ithe bases of the columns, 
may appear. ‘The modern wall, inclosing 
the front, to be taken down, to throw more 
lighten the body of the place, and a railing 
substituted at a greater distance. ‘The figures 
to be frequently cleaned and dried with acloth, 


which will have the effect of giving them a 
kind ofenawel, and preserving their surface 
| from the corroding effect of the moisture, 
Means to be devised for preserving the cave 
from inundation during the annual rains. 
| Steps to be cut in the rock, for easy descent to 
| the cavern of cold water. ‘The jungle in front 
of the cave, and aboutits edges, to be cleared, 
and the aperture of the mountain, on each 
side, enlarged, to give more air and light. 
; The road up the bill to be widened, and cut 
in’steps in the rock ; as is usual in the ascent 
to other religious places in Hindostan. At 
present, the access to the Elephanta is very 
dilfeult, being through nearly a mile of steep 
and painful road. ‘The old Etephant bimseli, 
on the side of the hill, to be renewed, anda 
young elephant placed on his back, agreeably 
to the first drawings. ‘These drawings I can 
send you from Exrope, if you cannot procure 
them in India. And, lastly, an appropriate 
building to be erected on the beach, at the 
entrance of the valley, for the accommodation 
of visitors, Here may be deposited, for the 
immediate reference of travellers, those 
volumes which contain the notices and op - 
nions of the learned concerning Elephvanta. 
This building might be occupied by the mili- 
tary guard which the Bombay Government 
recently stationed on the island, to. pre- 
serve the cavern from further injury. Other 
improvements will suggest themselves to vou 
on the spot. ‘lo preserve to future ages this 
zrand monumeut of antient sculpture, per< 
raps the most antient in the world, and to 
exhibit it to mankind in somewhat of its pris- 
tine beauty, is a noble unlertaking, and 
worthy the countenance of every man who 
loves to embeltish science and human life. 
The 'emple of Flephanta is nerhaps a grand- 
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pyramids of Ezept. Tf the expense of the | 
work is to be defrayed by the subscription of 
individuals, though I cénsider the preservation 
and repairof the Elephanta to be truly and 
properiy a public and uational concern, I beg 
you willdo me the honour to apply io it the 
inclosed suin Every christian traveller can 
assign a reasoo for wishing that the primaval 
emblem of the Trinity in Unity, atElephan- 
ta, may remain entire during the ages of the 
world,—I remain, dear Sir, with much es- 
teem, your fuithful and obedieni servant, 
feb. 26, 1808. C. Bucnanan. 
ITALY. 

Uncommon Metcor.—Ferentino, June 15. 
May 21, about 3 o'clock in the morning at 
the rising of the moon, the atmosphere of 
this town and its vicinity became suddenly 
extremely dark, for a few moments ; afi’ 
which certain fiery meteors, violently agitated, 
appeared on the adjacent mountains, which, 
on their approaching each other, formed tio 
distinct gioles of fire, when with the velocity 
ofa canon bel! they darted fron) east to south, 
and wiih a tremendous noise united, and after- 
wards burst, makioga still more dreadful 
explosion, which was heard all over the 
adjacent couniry. These singular pheno- 
mena have very much excited the curiosity 
ot the naturalists, and have struck with dread- 
ful panic the umid and superstitious in- 
habitants; but we have not Ricard of their 
having done the Jeast damage in the country. 
—Utrech! Courant, July 4, 1808. 

The peculiar circumstance of the union of 
these bodics will not fail to excite notice. 
This appearance deserved correct, and even 
scrutinizing, examination. 

SPAIN. 

Character of some uf the Provinces of 
Spain.—The following acquires interést from 
the consideration of the present siate of the 
kingdom of Spain. It is extraeted from a let- 
ter of the late Mr. Thomas Collinson, of 
Southgate —At Bayonne, the extreme frontier 
city of France towards Spain, we had our car- 
riage which we took with us from England, 
fitted for mules, 300 of which we employed 
(viz. 14 each day) to draw us to Madrid. The 
detiles of the Pyrenees took us fwo days and 
an half. A stupendous chain of mountains, 
parallel wih which, before we penetrated 

‘them, we travelled near dhreescore miles, als 
the way astonished at the grandeur and sub- 
limity of this heaven-built wall.—The sur- 
face of Spain, for the greatest part of the way 
to Madrid, is, for want of rivers or brooks, 
rather sterile; not that it is literally destitute 
of vegetation, so far from it, that for leagues 
tozetner it is covered with plants, but none 
of ‘them afford food fitted to sustain man, 
horse, or mule; yet, being almost all aromatic 
plants, they are grateful to the traveller, for, 
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from being trampled on: by the mules, the 
whole atmosphere is filled with their fragrance, 
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—Passed through several cities before we 
reached the capital : at Burgos there is 80 beau- 
tiful a gothic cathedral, that in its internal 
effect, 1 am compelled to give it the prefer. 
énce either to Lincoln or York.—Madrid, 
from having been one of the dirtiest capitals 
in Europe, is since it has been paved, become 
ane of the cleanest ; it is not very large, nor 
can it boast many superb buildings, yet I think 
it by no means a disagreeable city. The new 
palace indeed justly merits to be considered as 
magnificent; it is both lofty and large, and 
within most nobly adorned, with rich mar. 
bies and granites, the produce of Spain.— 
This and cther palaces here, contain several 
very five pictures , the public walks, or pa- 
rade, are pleasant and noble, decorated with 
fine fountains, and shaded by ample pianta- 
tions of trees, to each of which is conducted 
separate rillof water ; so that they preserve 
their verdure under the summer skies of Spain; 
—Whilst we were in this city, there happen- 
ed to be a bull fight; the field of contest is 
im the arena o: a large amphitheatre, capable 
of containing several thousands of people ; the 
buils are attacked by wen on horseback with 
spears, and by others on foot, with darts; 
fourteen, 1 think, of these noble animals 
were slaughtered that day, and ‘five or six 
horses, (by their bellies being ripped up), were 
also sserificed to this wanton cruelty.—The 
Spaniards are, including both sexes, immo- 
derately fond of this exhibition ; it evinces to 
me that the nation is not yet perfectly civi- 
lized.—The Fseuricl, which is many tiles 
distant from Madrid, is avast pile, the cost 
of which wust have been prodigious, but the 
style of its architecture is so thoroughly bad, 
that neither the parts nor the whole produce 
any interesting pte hae! our way from 
Madrid through the supposed Don Quixote’s 
scenes of prowgss ; looked over Toboso, but 
could, not distinguish any known descendants 
of Dulcinea. Reached Valentia ; the tract 
from which city to Barcelona, along the coast 
of the Mediterranean, is so delightfully rich 
in luxuriant vegetation, that we might almost 
fancy that a line of land bad been taken up 
between the tropics, and laid down there.— 
After enjoying, day after day, the delightful 


‘shores of the Mediterranean, we re-crossed 


the Pyreneans ; towards their eastern extre- 
mities ; atagreat distance from their western 
pass, which we took from Bayonne : here we 
descended to the first frontier city in France, 
towards Spain, inthis direction, named Per- 
pisnan ; Pom hence took the road to Nar- 
Qpue; and afterwards continued our route 
throughout the whole extent of the southern 
coast of France, till we crossed the Var, to 
Nice in Italy. The whole of this tract is 
a very interesting one.—Barcelona to Spain, 
and Marseilles and Toulon, &c. to France, are 
most valuable: ports, as being most couve- 
niently situated for the Levant trade. . 
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Imperial Parliament.—On Saturday the 20th, 
doth houses met pro forma, agreeably to the pro- 
rogation in July ; and were, asa matter of course, 
further prorogued to Tuesday the Ist of Novem- 
ber. It is noticed as a very long prorogation. The 
commissioners on the woolsack were, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Walsingham, and Lord Hawses- 
bury: the lower house of pdtliament was repre- 
sented by John Heary Legge, Esq. chief assistant, 
and the usual officers of the house. No idea in 
this circle seemed to be entertained of pailia- 
ment’s sitting down for businéss on this s.de 
Christmas. On ovr return through Westminster 
Ha'l into Palace Yard, we perceived the workmen 
had began pulliog down the old buildings on the 
bank of the Thames, on which is to rise a-@eco- 
rative row of tiecs, for the oinament of this part 
of the metropolis. 

Grand Dinner, to the Spanish Deputies, by 
the Merchan's and Bankers ef Loudon, at the 
City of Loudon Tavern, on Thursday, August 
6th, 1808.—T his sumptuous Feast, indicative of | 
the sympathy wich England feels in the glorious 
cause uf Spain, was attended by a company ot 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, comprehending’ a 
very large proportion of the mercantile wealta of 
the Brits metropolis. No former occasion, 
within our memory, was equally distinguished by 
the respectability and opulence of the company. 
It was not a party meeting, for men of all parties 
are equally ardent and zealous in the cause which 
has aroused the people of Spain. And we saw, 
therefore, embodied the principals of all the great 
conipanies, of the first mercantile, and banking- 
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flowers, ‘China figures, vases, &c. &c. The 
dinner consisted of one fullservice, with removes 
-—a plan of dinner for so large a company infi- 
nitely better adapted to comfort than that of divi- 
sion into-several courses. It was served with the 
regularity and alacrity of a private Board. There 
was drest for the day 2500 Ibs. weight of Turtle, 
and the intervals between the tureens had every 
delicacy in season—the removes were Haunches » 
of Venison. The Desert was extremely magnifi- 
cent in ices and fruits, and contain d about 600 
pieces. Sir Francis Baring was in the Chair. 
Atter.Non nobis Domine, he gave, The King.— 
The Queen.—The Pnnce of Wales and the rest 
of the Royal Family.—All w.ich were drunk 
with three times three.—He’ then gave, King 
Ferdinand VIi,—-a toast which was received with 
enthusiasm.—The Patiiots of Portugal, and may 
the House of Braganza never cease to reign,— 
with three times three.—The King of Sweden, 
and the glorions cause in which he is engaged,— 
with three times three. —Ferdinand 1V. King of 
Sici'y,—which ‘was drunk with three times 
three.—The t’resident of the United States of 
America.—This toast threw the company intoa 
state of complete -discordancy, for it was no 
sooner uttered than ** confusion dwelt in every 
face,” and the indignation became so general 
that it was instantaneously marked with universal 
disapprobation, and a leud and continued hiss 
pervaded all parts of the room, until a glee (called 
forfrom a band of vocal performers hired tor the 
occasion from the theatres) restured the company 
to good humour.*—However unpleasant the idea 


* Anexplanation has since been very properly 
given to the public; ‘* The Toast given at the din- 


houses, together with several Ministers of the 
Country, Statesmen not in place, Foreign Minis- 

ters, and other distinguished characters—all eager 

to testify to the illustrious Deputies from Spain, 

the interest which they telr in the deliverance of 
their country. 

The company did not &it down to dinner till 
Jo'clock. There were six tables length-ways, 
and one cross-table in the large room, at which 
328 Noblemen and Gentlemen sat down ; and in 
the adjoining 100m there were 72, making toge- 
ther 400 persons; and it is not exaggeration to 
say, thattheir united property was not less than 
fifteen millions of money. The decoration of the 
head table was splendid. The parterre, or sand 
work, represente ', in one place, Britannia offering 
her assistance to Spain, in another, Fame sup- 
porting a medallion, on which were inscribed the 
Names of the different Provinces of Spain, who 
have stood the foremost in resisting’ the common 
enemy: in another, the figure of Time crawning 
the Spanish Patriots’ Flag with Laurel ; im ano- 
ther, the figure of Hope leaning on the Rock of 
Justice ; in other parts, the Arms and Standards 
of Spain intermixed with those of England, with 
diffzrent mottos, such as o morir!/— 


Success to the Spanish Herves, &c. &c. ‘The or- | 
Naments stood from seven to eight feet high, | 
pourtraying in one part the Battle of the Nile, | 


ner at the London Tavern, on Thursday, by Sic 
F. Baring, viz. ‘* The President of the United 
States of America,” has given much disgust to 
‘almost the whole of our merchants. In the 
previous arrangement of the toasts by the com- 
mittee, it appears that this was objected ta by 
mast of the gentlemen who composed the coms 
mittee, and that, after much discussion, it was 
agreed to leaveit entirely to the discretion of Sit 
Francis, which, of course, makes it the act and 
deed of Sir Francis.” 

Audi atteram partem.—In justice to Sir Francis 
Baring, we insert the following letter: 

Sir, If the dissatisfaction which followed the 
toast I gafe at the public dinner last week, by 
many supposed to have been * ‘The President of 
the United States,”’ but actually The President, 
and Uniied States of America,” had been confined 
to the company present, I should have considered 
any biame that might have attached to me ful y. 
removed ‘by the general approbation expressed 
afterwards at my conduct; but us it has excited 
much observation, I must request your indul- 
gence to insert a few lines in justification of mye 
self. I huve always considered it to be the duty 
of a Chairman to act with inrpartiatity and pro- 
priety, arid not to imtrodace any toast at a publi¢e 
dinner ina clandestine manner. ‘To prove that I 


with the blowing up of L’Orient; in another, | had no such intention, the toasts were primed, 
Trophies of Flags, &c. &c. ; at the top of all, | with a translation for the information of the visi- 
the Royal Standards of ‘England and Spain : the | tors, and distriboted at the tab'e at which Psat, 


whole finished with garlends and bouquets of 


although I believe they were only partially circu- 
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that the Spanish Deputies should have been so en- 
tertained, yet we rejoice that they had hereby an 
opportunity of, witnessing, unexpectedly, the 
opinion of the English people entertain of the 
conduct of Thomas Jefferson, who, though pre- 
sident of a republican government of pretended 
elective liberty is yet the avowed friend of the 
Despot, Usurper and Tyrant, who would not 
only enslave Spain, but even America, and the 
whole world!—The President then gave, Success 
to the Gallant Heroes of Spain and Portugal, our 
brave Associates in Liberty and Arms—which 
was drunk with the most |:vely acclamations.— 
Dignum of Drury Lane Theaue then sung the 
following song: 
Long by Anarchy, Faction, and Treason defac’d, 
The Order and Peace ot the World had been 
broke ; 

And Nations, by chains of Oppression disgraced, 
Had shrunk from their Dutics, and bow’d to 
the Yoke. : 


By Cunning o’erreach’d, or by Terror dismay’d, 
A Despot’s decrees had unstrung ev'ry nerve ; 
And, Virtue or Courage no longer display'd, 
Men sunk into Slaves, and wese willing to 
serve. 


Entrench’d deep in Crimes, now the Despot’'s 
assail’d, 
And his arts shall no longer his Tyranny guard; 
Thine ¢xample, blest Britain! at Jast has pre- 
vail’d— 
Thy Firmness at last shal! obtain its Reward. 
Galant Spain has her crue] Oppressor defy'd : 
To Freedom, Religion, and Glory a Friend, 
Her Children once more with us Britonsally’d, - 
The Flame they have caught shall through 
Europe extend, 


lated at the other tables. All the friendly Go- 
vermments, with their respective Sovereigns, were 
given in regular succession: Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Sicily, concluding with America. My 
sitwation was a public one, and it was not per- 
mitted me to indulge a private. opinion or 
feeling ; strict impartiality and correct propriety 
demanded that I should propose, and not omit, 
America, with whom we are in amity and friend- 
ehip, placing that country on an equal footing 
with the rest. An American Minister is here ; 
we have one in America; a state of ptace must 
therefore be supposed to exist; and it would have 
been presumption for me, in the Chair of so 
respectable an Assembly, and in the presence of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, to have decided whether 
the present state of the connexion between the 
two countries was more or less friendly. Under 
these circumstances, I must confess that I feel 
neither doubt nor difficulty in referring my con- 
duct tothe judgmentof every dispassionate person. 
"fo accusations of party motives or self-interested 
meanness, I can oppose, with confidence, a long 
life passed under the eyes of many who were 
present; and, | flatter myself, that its unifoim 
tenor renders it not necessary for me to enter to 
ny further defence.—I am, Sir, your most hum- 
ble Servant, Francis Banixe. 
Hill-Street, dug. V1, 1808. 
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Thus the true Sons of Valour all over the earth, 

By wishes long since, and by sympathies 
link’d, 

Their Rights shall assert, and, with Liberty’s 


birth, 
Usurpers shall fall, and their fame be extinct. 


The song being finished, the President in a 
short and appropriate address, congratulated the 
country on seeing a company assembled on this 
oceasion so interesting to liberty, such as from 
the experience of fifty years, he never saw equal- 
Jed in point of respectability. It did honour to the 
feclings of the nation, and must be gratifying to 
their illustrious guests, as it was a proof of the 
sympathy which the British people felt in the 
glorious cause in which they were engaged. He 
was sure the company would all join him in the 
toast he was now to propose :—Our illustrious 
Visitors, and may they find their loyalty and love 
of their country crowned with success,on their 
return to their native land.—Tiris Toast was drunk 
with repeated bursts of applause. 


Mr. Canning rose at the request and in the 
name of the illustrious persons, to express the 
lively sense cf gratitude with which they received 
those marks of affectionate interest from the 
English people. ‘They felt them the more sensi- 
bly as.coming from a people whu knew the value 
of the biessing for which they were contending, 
Their reception in England had not been advan- 
tageous to themselves only, and to their country, 
of which they were the Representatives, but its 
influence, they trusted, would extend to and be 
felt in other places. It would not be received 
cither as truth or flattery by the English people, 


countenance, they would not have made an effort 
to deliver themselves from the yoke of the tyrant. 
Alone and unaided, they certainly would have 
made the effort, and they have no doubt but that 
they would have succeeded. But after the warm 
and universal expression of sympathy by the 
English nation at large, and after the frank and 
instantaneous promises and performances which 
they had already received in the most handsome 
way from the King, they felt conviction in their 
hearts that their difficulties were rendered less ; 
and they had no doubt but that, from this disin- 
terested and generous proceeding on the part of 
England, there would be derived such an intimate 
future connection between the two nations as 
would be productive of the greatest advantages to 
both. The sense of acknowledgment and giati+ 
tude with which they were filled, made them 
anxiously des re to express their respect for his 
Majesty in the most marked way. They wished 
to disburthen themselves of their feelings, and to 
embody them ina sentiment the most congeuzial 
to those of the Company—and they therefore 
prayed him to propose again as tueir toast—The 
King !—which was again drunk with enthusiasm 
—and God save the King was played by the band, 
the second time. 


The President then gave — May the united 
efforts of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal, 
rescue the Continent of Europe from oppfession 
and tyranny.—aylor of Coyent Garden Theatre 
then sung the following Song :~- 


if they were to say that without their aid and ' 
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’Mid the Tempest that o’er her Horizon is spread, 
’Mid the Bolts that around her in Thunder are 
harl'd, 
Behold where Britannia raises her head, 
And stands hke a Tow’r, the Last Hope of the 
World! 
The Nations of Europe, ah ! where are they gone, 
They that shrunk from he Lightning or bow'd 
to the Blast? 
Still nearer and nearer the Deluge rolls on, 
High swoln with the Ruins o’er which it has 
past. q 
But mark where at length a New Promise of Day 
Breaks bnght in the East, and bids Anarchy 
CEASE 
As it rises in Splendour, the gloom shall give way 
To Freedom’s calm breeze, and the sunshine of 
Peace. 
True Sons of Iberia, boldly you arm, 
Your Homes and your Altars from Robbers to 
save, 
While Beauty excites you, and mingles her 
cqharm, 
E’en in Chivalry’s Land, to inspirit the Brave. 
*Tis in proud Usurpation’s and Tyranny’s spite, 
’Gainst Ambition most lawless, ’gainst Treason 
most foul : 
’Tis for Loyalty, Laws, and Religion, you fight, 
For ali that cau rouse or ennoble the soul. 
And shall you not conquer? Oh hear us, kind 
Heaven, 
(Thy aid we invoke, as in Thee is our trust), 
To Spain be the Harvest, to us be but given, 
The Glory of aiding the Cause of the Just. 


Then think not in idle profusion we feast, 
While our Hearts with our Toasts in pure 
unison flow 5 
New hopes shall inspire each illustrious Guest, 
And the story they tell shall prove Death to the 
Foe. 
Henceforwards false Ini’rest shall sever no more 
The Queen of the Indies and Queen of the 
Waves— 
They honour their King,—their Creator adore,— 
And of Tyrants the scourges; will never be 
Slaves. 


The President then gave—May Spanish, Portu- 
gueze, Swedish, and British valour firmly unite in 
the support of Religion, Liberty, Lova!ty, and 
Law.—Karl Camden then proposed The Health 
of the President—which was drunk with the 
warmest applause. 

Sir Francis returned thanks in a very neat 
speech. He said that he had no other merit than 
that of filling the Chair, for the Committee had 
originated the very proper measure of test:fying 
the sense which tie merchants and bankers had 
of the glorious exertions of Spain and Portugal. 
He had-retired, but being applied to to come for- 
ward, the occasion was irresistable, He thanked 
them for the flattering way in which they had 
honoured his name when proposed to them by the 
Noble Earl; and he begged leave to drink all 
their heaiths. He the gave—The Noble Visitors, 
and afterwards—Mr Canning,—who in a short 
address said, “ When I last addressed you, 1 was 


your draft, dated 
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the interpreter of the illustrious Strangers ; now, 
when I am called upon to express my own feelings, 
I can only say, Gentlemen, I thank you,” 

The Spanish Deputies, accompanied by many 
of the Noble and Right Honourable Persons who 
sat near them, rose to depart amidst the loud and 
grateful testimonies of respect from the Company 
atlarge. Sir Francis Barimg was succeeded in 
the Chair by Beeston Long, Esq. Governor of 
the Bank of England, who kept up the festivity 
ef the night to a late hour. 


His Britannic Majesty's Declaration to the En- 
voys of Asiurias.—Office of Foreign Affairs, 
June 12.—My Lords,—I have laid before my So- 
vereign the letter which you were authorised by 
the Junta of the principality of Asturias to deliver 
to me, together with the powers entrusted to you 
by the Junta, entreating, in their name, his Ma- 
jesty’s assistance. His Majesty has directed me 
to assure your Excellencies, thac he feels the warm- 
est‘interest in the resolution of the principality of 
Asturias, to sustain against the atrocious usurper 
of France a contest in favour of the independence 
of the Spanish monarchy: that his Majesty is 
disposed to graut every kind of assistance to efforts 
so magn&rimous and praise-worthy.—His Majes- 
ty has, therefore, ordered me to declare, that no 
time shall be lost in embarking for the port of 
Gijon the succours that you require, as being the, 
Most pressingly necessary ; he will besides send a 
nava) force capable of protecting the coast of .— 
Asturias against any attempt which France may 
make, of introducing troops by sea into the 
country.—-His Majesty will make further efforts 
in support of so just a cause.—His Majesty has 
also ordered me to declare to your Excellencies, 
his readiness to extend the same succours to every 
other part of the Spanish monarchy, which may 
be animated by the spirit of the inhabitants of 
Asturias, as well as his Majesrv’s sincere desire 
to renew those ties of friendship which subsisted 
so long between the two nations, and to direct his 
united efforts against any power which may evince 
hostile intentions against Spain as well as Greag 
Britain.—I recommend to your Excellencies ta 
communicate, as soon as possible, to the Junta, 
the manner in which his Majesty has received 
the proposals transnntted by your Excellencies, 
A vessel has been got ready at Portsmouth, to 
carry any person you may think proper to dis- 
patch.—I beg your Excellencies to accept the ase 
surances of my high consideration. 

Georce Cannina, 


Drafts on Bankers.—The bankers have sent the 
following to several gentlemen who had forgot to 
notice the last act relative to draxs.—Sir,—We 
have been under the necessity of declining to pay 
it being drawn contrae 
ry to an act passed in the last session of parlia~ 
ment (an extract of which is inclosed) and you will 
perceive the penalties annexed to a violation-of 
it.—‘‘ Thatif any person or persons shall make and 
issue, or,cause to be made and issued, any bill, 
dratt, or order for the payment of money, to the 
bearer on demand, upon any banker or bankers, 
or any person or persons acting as a banker or 
bankers, which shall be dated on any day subse- 
quent to the day en which it shall be issued,, or 
which shall agt tly specify aud cxpiess the 
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place where it shall be issued, .or which shall not 
jm every respect fall within the said exemption, 
uniess tie same shall be duly stamped asa bili of 
exchange, according to the Jaw in force when the 
same shail be issued, the person or persons so 
offending shall, for every such offence, forfeit the 
sum of one hundred pounds ; and if any person 
or persons shall knowmg!y receive or take any 
such bill, draft, or order, in payment of, or as 
a security for the sum therein mentioned, he, she, 
or they shall, for every such offence forteit the 
sum of twenty pounds; and if any banker or 
bankers, or aay person or persons acting 2s @ 
banker, upon whom any such bill, draft, or order 
shall be drawn, shall pay, or cause, or permit to 
be paid, the sum of money therein éxpressed, or 
any part thereof, knowing the same to be post- 
dated, or knowing that the place where it was 
issued, is not truly specified and set forth therein, 
or knowing that the same does not, in any other 
respect fall within the said exemption, then {he 
banker or bankers, or person or persons, so oflend- 
ing, shall, fur every such offence, forfeit the sem 
of one hundred pounds, and moreover shall not 
be allowed the money so paid, or any part therecf, 
in account against the person or persons, by or for 
whom such biil, draft, or order shal! be drawn, 
or his, her, or their executors or administiators, or 
his, her, or their assignees or creditors, in case of 
bankruptcy or insolvency, or any other person or 
persons claiming under him, her, or them.” 
Alehouse-Keepers’ Licenses—The bill for trans- 
ferring the duty on aletiouse-keepers’ licences from 
the Stamp office to the Excise, has received the 
royal assent, and has become pari of the law of 
the land, We embrace therefore, the earliest op- 
poitunity of giving some account of it to such cf 
Qur readers as are interested in {ts nrovisions.— 
From the expiration of the existing licenses on the 
29th of September next, the licence is to be 
granted by the commissioners of excise, or by 
their officers in the country, instead of the magis- 
trates of the division. “These, however, are not to 
be dispensed at the mere pleasure of the excise 
Officers, for a licence to retail ale, beer, or cyder, 
cannot be allowed any one who has not first ob- 
tained the approbation of the magistrate of the di- 
vision in which he resides, certified in form pre- 
scribed by the act.—The publican, therefore, 
must apply as usual to the magistrates for their 
licence to permit him to keep an alchouse, and 
must produce the same certificate, and offer the 
simeé iccognizance as has been Ireretofore done, 
which licence the magistrate may either grant or 
fefuse, at their discretion, without assigning any 
reason, for the power of former acts are applied to 
this act ; but, as magistrates had not before, nei- 
ther have they now, a power of granting licences 
to any person not previously licenced fora diffcrent 
house from that for which the mw licence is 
svlicited, unless he produce a certifieate of his 
sober lite and good+dehaviour from the minister 
and churchwardens, or three other reputable in- 
habitants, paying to church and poor, of the pa- 
rish in which the house is situated. When this 
licence is obtained from the magistrate for keep- 
ing an alehouse, avphcation is to be madeto the 
excise fof permission to sell exciseable liquors, 
which however, is‘limited tothe house for which 
the magistrates’ licence is granted, and-cannot be 
extended to any other place —Clesks to justices 


are to take the same fees as beretofore; butno 
collector, supervisor, or any office: of excise, 
Is pes oN account OF pretence whatever 
to demand, take, o1 receive, any lee Or reward for 
any excise hicegoe granted under this act—We 
wave been the more parucular in pointing out the 
mode of procecding to be foliowed, in order to 
obtain an alcheoust keepers’ licence, because it 
jas becn very generally thought that transterring 
tne duties from the stamp-office to the excise, 
would render application to the magistrates Un« 
necessary ; and, asthe annual period for the re- 
newal of licences is not very distant, any miscon- 
ception of this point if not previously removed, 
might have been attended with great inconve- 
nience to the parties, in some cases with serious 
loss, as licences cannot be granted at any other 
part of the year than between the first and twenty- 
second of September. 
SCOTLAND. 

Dinner in Honour of the Spanish Patriots-—An 
extraordinary meeting ot the Chicken-Pye Club, to 
celebrate the exertions of the Spanish Patnots in 
the cause of l.berty, was held at Ciossgaies, Fite- 
shire, July 23, and attended by almost every geu- 
ucman in Scotland connected with the c.ub— 
W. Ferguson, Esq. of Raith, in the chair; and Sir 
C. Halkett, of Pitsirvane, Bart. Cropier.—After an 
excellent dinner, many appropriate tousts were 
given.—In the course of the evening were recited 
Burn’s beautiful, energetie, and appropriate veises, 
* Scots wha hae wi’ Wailace bled,” &c. which 
broughtto recollection the efforts of the patriotic Sir 
Wm. Wallace, more than 500 years ago, in cu- 
cumstances nearly similar to those of Spain ; it was 
resolved to erect a monument to his memory, to 
which sufficient public honours have not hitherto 
been paid ; a liberal subscription was instantly made. 


SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir, —From the alterations we have expe+ 
rienced in the weather,* and more especially 
the alternate influence of heat and rain, an 
in re ised ‘proportion of disease has prevailed ; 
and more especially of those affections of the 
stomach and bowels, cailed cholera morbus, 
alluded to in my last, as necessarily to be 
expected. The arrangement thereiore for 
this month may be—bowel complaints, rheu- 
ma sin, dropsy, measles; pleurisy, cou- 
sumption, and other diseases of debility : 
wich the usual complaints of women and 
children, inclading im the latter, a case of 
hydrocephalus, or water in the head. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. C. Pears. 
New Kent Road, dug. 20, 1808. 


* jivat aud cdld, wet and dry weather has 
alternately prevailed. The rain was somes 
times excessively violent, with very severe 
thunder and lightning. The thermometer 
at a north window bas varied from 59 to 64, 
the former only on one day. Thursday the 
isth inst. one in a south soom, uniformly 
11 deg. higher. The barometer trom 
29:7: to 30.2.1. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Midland District, Aug. 22.—The prediction of 
last month has been completely verified. The 
harvest being very abundant, and nearly the whole 
et it housed. Apprehensions were at one time 
entertained of mildew, in Consequence of the 
heavy rains which fell ac ‘the commencement of 
the month; but this has happily proved ground- 
jess. The turnips have uniformly escaped the 
fiv, and are in general hoed, and bottoming 
kindly, Pastures unusually full of grass: lean 
stock on the advance, The wool market flat ; 
little business done there till the sequel of Spanish 
patriotism is more fully developed. The Coventry 
manutacture at a ‘stand for want of the raw ma- 
terials. 

Essex, Aug. 22.—Since my last, the mildew 
has somewhat injured a few pieces of wheat in 
a part ofthis county. Outs are a little deficient. 
Barley still promises well: beans and peas better 
than were expected ; and on the whole, the year 
js marked as plentifal, particularly for wheat. 
Clovers intended for seed, as also turnips, are in 
a flourishing state. The fallows are in rough 
order, and so they must continue till harvest is 
finished. The several sorts of grain have been 
and are now, carried out of the fields in excellent 
order. 

Suffolk, Aug. 22.—The wheats are a great 
crop ; althougli they are in some places touched 
with the mildew, at the present. In general 
well got up, and if-this week hold fine, all the 
wheat will he housed. Barley, a great crop, and 
fine. Oats, peas and beans a tolerable crop, in 
general. Rye and cole seed a large crop. ‘The 
young clovers look healthy and well. Turnips 
are vetter than half acrop; have been got in late, 
owing to the season. Hay remarkably well got 
up; never known a greater abundance, nor of 
better quality; we have had a fine time for the 
summer lands. Potatoes are likely to be a good 
crup. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS. 
. 


FROM THE 20TH OF JULY TO THE 20TH OF 
aucustT, 1808, 


BIRTUS. 


Of Sons. 
The lady of Lieut. Col. Buckridge 
The lady of Hon. and Rev. F. Powis 
The lady of Lord Viscount Marsham 
The lady of Sir R. M. Wilmot, Bart. 
At Beaumont Lodge, Viscountess Ashbrook 
Of Daughters. 
Hon. Mrs. Calvert 
At her seat, at Sasing, her Grace the Duchess of 
Newcastle 
In Dean-street, South Audley-street, the lady of 
Col. Hammond 
Hon. Mrs. C, Paget 
MARRIAGES, 
At the Earl of Beverley’s, in Portman-square, 
Lady Emily Percy, youngest caughter of Lord 
Vou. LV, (Lit. Pan. Sept, 1808.} 
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Beverley, to M. Drummond, Esq. of Charing- 
cross 

Vice-Admiral Sir T. Graves, K. B. to Miss Black- 
nell, of Parham, Suffolk 

At Barskimming-house, Ayrshire, W. Macdonald, ° 
Esq. jan. to Miss Mither, cldest daughter of 
Hon. Sir Wm. Mither, Bart. of Glenlee 

Marquis of Tavistock, eldest son of the Duke of 
Bedford, to Lady Anna Maria Stanhope, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Harrington 

S. Bickley, Esq. to Miss Eliza Agnes Wallace, 
only daughter of Sir T. Wailace, Bart. 

Rev. Blakley Cooper, of Yetminster, Dorset,’ to 
Miss Bacon, niece to Lady Staunton 

Major Barclay, of 50th regiment, to Miss Laws 
son, of Woburn-place 

Sir John C. Honeywood, Bart. of Evington, to 
Miss Cooper, eldest duughter of Sir William 
Cooper, Bart. 

In Hume-street, Dublin, Lieut. Col. Sir Edward 
Ryan, to Miss M. Hamilton Rowan, of Kitli- 
leagh Castle 

At Stratfield Lodge, G. E. Beauchamp Proctor, 
Esq. second son of Sir T. B. Proctor, Bart. ef 
Langley Park, Norfolk, to the only daughter of 

R.W. Halhed, Esq. of the Priory, Berks 

H. Spank, Esq. of the East-India Company’s civil 
service, to Miss Cornac, daughter of the late 

: « R. Cornac, Esq. Member of Council at Bom- 

ay 

Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart. to the Hon. Miss Wynd- 
ham, daughter of the Earl of Egremont 

Lieut. Co}. Balfour, jun. of Balbirnie, to Miss E, 
Fordyce, of Ayton, in Berwickshire 

The Rev. John Leslie, Dean of Cork, to Miss §. 
Lawrence, second daughter of Bishop of Cork 
and Ross 

Lieut. Col. Vincent, late of 19th foot, to Miss F. 
Hoore 4 

In Dublin, Viscount Lismore, to Lady Eleanor 
Butler, sister to Earl of Ormond 

Sir John Gore, R. N. to Miss Montague, eldest 
daughter of Admiral Montague, commander jn 
chief at Portsmouth 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, W. Scott, Esq. to Hon, 
Miss Murray, eldest daughter of late Lord Hens 
ry Murray 


DEATHS. 


At his Brother’s house, in Spring Gardens, the 
Hon. Henry Ramsey 

At Durham, General Montgomery Agnew, Ga- 
vernor of Carlisle, aged 73 years 

The lady of the Rev. KE. Louth Thurlow, nephew 
to the late Lord Thnriow, and prebendary of 
Norwich 4 

At Oxford, on his way to South Wales, Migjor 
James Hamill, late of thé island of Aldérn 

At Coichester, aged 93, Mys. Lodington - hig 

At Pelham, Kent, the Rev. T. Randolph, M. A, 
brother to the Bishop of Bangor 

In St. James’s-street, Mrs. A. M. Brudenell, re- 
lict of Lient. Gen. Brudenell 

At Malton,’ Mr. Serjeant Tate 

At Kilcullen. Major James St. Clair, of 3d bat- 
talion ot Royals 

In Dublin, after a painful and long illness, Right 
Hon. Js Thomas, Earl of Clanricarde, general 
in the army 

At her house, near, E}lesmere, the Right Hon. 
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Dowazer Lady Kenyon, relict of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Kenyon 

Lady Diana Beauclerk, relict of the Hon. Top- 
bam Beauclerk, and sister to the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Dowager Countess of Pem- 
broke 

In Lower Grosvenor-street, Lieut. General Cur- 
chill 

At Horsham, Mrs. C. Aldrich, sister to Lady 
Errol 

At Bath, Mrs. Boys, relict of Lieut. Col. Boys 

At Bognor, M. R. Onslow, Esq. eldest son of Ad- 
miral Sir Richard Onslow, Bart. 

At Barbacoes, Licut. Col. Wm. Boyer 

At Randoiphfield, near Stirling, Major T. Spark, 
late in the East-India Company's service at 
Bengal 

In Devonshire-place; the lady of Sir C. W. Rouse 
Brougliton, Bart. 


— 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 
&c. 1808. 


Avcust 2.—Brevei—Col. Hon. R. Meade maj. 
gen. in the island of Madeira only; capt. R. 
Armstrong, 63d foot, maj. in the army 

Hospital Stojf.--A. B. Faulkner, M.D. physi- 
cian to the forces 

Aveust 6.—Gariisans—Gen. Sir W. Medows, 
K. B. governor of Hull, v. the Eas) of Clan- 
ricarde, deceased ; and gen. F. E. Gwyn, lieut. 

overnor of the Isle of Wight, vy. Sir Wm. 
edows. 

Staff.—J, Campbell, Esq. late licut. col. in 60th 
foot, an inspecting field officer of yeomanry and 
volunteer corps in Great Britain, with rank of 
lieut. col. while so employed, v. French, ap- 

, pointed a brig. gen. 

Acveust N. Campbell, 54th 
foot, deputy adj. gen. to the forces in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, with rank of licut. 
col. v. Bowyer, deceased 

UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS 
» PROMOTIONS, © 
Oxford.” 

The Rev. J. Bidlake, M.A. of Christ church, 
is admitted B. and D. D.—Rev. J. Quarringdon, 
of Pembroke coll, and the Rev. J. K. Fletcher, of 
St. Alban-hall, M. A. are admitted B. D. 

Rev. G. Price and Rev. J. H. Evans, of Wad- 
ham coll.; Rev. H. J. Symons, of St. John’s ; 
and Rev. J. Williams, of St. Edmund hall, are 
admitted M, A. 

The whole number of degrees during this 
‘year :-—D. D. 145 D.C. L.6; D. Med. 2; D. 

us.1; B.D.36; B.C. B, Med.1; B. 
Mus. 1; Hon. M.A. 2; M. A. 141; .B.A. 
144.—The number of Regents in the Act this 
is—D. D. 14; LL 6; D. M. 2; 

- A. 141. 

July 28. J. Blatch, Esq., Rev. J. Gould and 
Rey. W. Aldrich, M.A. elected Fellows; and 
Messrs. Philipps of Pembroke ; Newby, of Brase- 
nose 5; and Bracken, of Queen’s, Demies, at Mag- 
galen coll, “te 


AND 


The following gentlemer were ordained by the 


Military—University Proceedings and Promotions. 
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Lord Bishop of Lincoln, at Buckden, on Trini 
Sunday :-=Deacons, Mr. R. Jefferson, B. A. Fell, 
of Sidney coll.; Mr. Moore, B.A. St. John’s ; 
Mr. Campbell, B. A. Queen’s; Mr. Bullivant, 
Jesus.—Priests, Mr. Spence, B. A. Trinity coll.; 
Mr. Holland, B. A. Bene’t coll.; Mr. Elstob, 
LL. B. Trinity hall. 

Rev. G. Howes, M. A. of Trinity hall, Camb., 
has been instituted to the vicarage of Gazeley with 
Kentford, Suffolk, on the presentation of the 
Master and Fellows of tlat society ; and also to 
the rectory of Spixworth, same county, on the 
presentation of F. Longe, Esq. 

Rev. C. Proby, M. A. late of St. John’s, Camb., 
rector of Stanwick, Northamptonshire, has been 
collated, by the Bishop of Lincoln, to a prebendal 
stall in that cathedral. 

Rev. J. Richards, is appointed, by the rector of 
Bath, to the curacy of St. Michael’s, vacant by 
resignation of Rev. C. Philfott. 

Rev. J. Symons, jun. M. A. late of St. John’s, 
Camb., has been instituted, by the Lord Bishop 
of Hereford, to the vicarage of Monkland, He- 
reford, on the presentation of the Dean and Canons 
of Windsor. 

Rev.S. Birch, M. A. Fell. of St. John’s, Camb., 
has been unanimously elected Geometry Lec- 
turer of Gresham coll., in the room of the late 
Dr. Kettilby. 

Rev. J. Cubitt, M.A. is instituted to the rec- 
toryof Waxham, with the vicarage of Pawling . 
next the sea annexed, Norfolk, on the presenia- 
tion of Sir G. B. Brograve, Bart., vacant by death 
of Rev. W. P. Smith. 

July 16. Rev. Rs Boon, B. D. Senior Bursar 
of St. John’s, Camb., was presented by the Mastey 
and Fellows of that society, to tke rectory of Uf- 
ford, Northamptonshire, vacant by cession of 
Rev. Dr. Jenkyn. 

Rev, J. Wheeldon, M.A. late of Bene’t coll., 
is nominated, by T. Pickford, Esq. to the per- 
petual curacy of Market-street, Herts, vacated by 
death of Rev. G. Smith. 

A dispensation has passed the Gseat Seal, ena- 
bling the Rev. T. Holdich, M. A. domestic chap- 
lain to the Earl of Lonsdale, and rector of Burton 
Overy, Leicestershire, to hold the consolidated 
rectories of Maidwell St. Mary and Sr. Peter, 
Northamptonshire, together with the rectary of 
Burton Overy, on the presentation of J. P, Hun- 
gerford, Esq. of Dingley Hall, and vacant by ces- 
sion of Rey. Dr. Jenkin. 

The Rev. T. Wilkins, M. A. of Bath, has been 
presented by the Lord Chancellor to the rectory of 
Weston, vacated by resignation of Rev. Dr, 
Chapman. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
presented the Rev. J. Bridges to the rectory of the 
united parishes of Saltwood and Hythe, vacant by 
decease of Rev. ‘i’. Randolph. 

Rev. J. Blanchard, master of the aeademy in 
Nottingham, has been instituted by the Archbi- 
shop of York, to the valuable rectory of Middleton 
on the Woulds, East Riding of York, vacated by 
death of Rev. Brearey. 

Rev. E. Edwards, M.A. master of the Gram- 
mar School, and rector of All Saints with St. 
John, in Huntingdon, has been collated by the 
Bishop of the diocese to a prcbendal stall in we 


cathedral church of Lincoln. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates between July 19 and August 13, 
1808, wth the Atsorpics, extracted correctly from the Lon- 


don Gazette, 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Parton, T. Liverpool. merchant. 

Bloom, 1. ‘Trowse Miligate, Norwich, merchant. 

Mears, C. Stockport, Cheshire, cheesemonger. 

Winter, W. L. Albion Street, Blackfriar’s Road, sta- 


tioner. 
BANKRUPTS, 


Raley, W. M, Derby, mercer. tt. Greaves, Derby. 

Beckwith, 7. Commercial Road, Middiesex, coachmaker. 
Att. Smith and Henderson, Leman Street, Goodman’s 
Fields, 

Bell, RK. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, linen-draper. Clen- 
nell, Staples Inn. 

Bel, R. and Hedley, R. Newcastle upon-Tyne, woollen- 
drapers. Carr, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

Figys, T. jun. Seend, ‘Wiltshire, cheese-dealer. it. 
Sandys and Horton, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

Biaze. J. otherwise Blades, Manchester, dealer, Att, 
Hill, Manchester. 

Brindie, R. Leyland, Lancaster, bleacher. 4¢t. Dewhurst, 
Preston. 

Calvert, W., Maryport, Cumberland, mercer. tt, 
Hodgson, Whitehaven. 

Champers, H. Warwick, inn-keeper. tt, Tomes and 
Heydon, Warwick. = 

Cheek, W. H. Manchester, scrivener. d/t, Bousfield, 
Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. . 

Chowles, J.T. Finch Lane, painter, tt, Downe, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent-Garden, 

Craike, J. and Schwedersky, J. F. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants. tt, Belland Brodrick, Bow Lane. ~ 

Elliott, T. Bedford Street, tailor, ct. Pike, Air Street, 
Piccadilly. 

Emmett, 8. Birkenshaw, Birstall, Yorkshire, carpet-ma- 
nufacturer. Att. Wiglesworth, Gray’s Inn. 

Eyre, W. St. Cougnb, Curnwall, merchant. tt. Coode, 
Bodmin, 

Foxall, J. Marlborough Court, Carnaby Market, victual- 
ler, Att. Sherwood, Cushion Court, Bread Street, 

Gardner, T. Shoreditch, haberdasher. .42/. Battye, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Gear, I. Old Gravel Lane, victualler. tt. Clement, 
Ratcliffe-Highway. 

Grav, W. St. John’s Street, shoemaker. Att. Selby, 
Charies Street, Northampton Square, Clerkenwell. 
Harrison, G. and Watson, Noble Street, Cheapside. 4/t. 

Wiglesworth, Gray’s-Inn-Square, 

Harrison, B. Calkeck, Cumberland, dyer. Att. Hurd, 
King’s-Beach- Walks, Tempic. 

Henderson, Rs W. George Street, Minorics, ship and in- 
surance broker. Att, Collins and Walter, Spital Square. 

Huthwaite, W. Nottingham, mercer. tt. Coldham and 
Endfield, Nottingham. 

Jeffery, A. Thorntord, Dorsetshire, jobber. tt. Fooks 
and Woodeforde, Sherborne. 

Johnson, E. Bieeding Hart’ Yard, cabinet.maker. 
Willoughby, Ciittord’s Inn. 

Kennedy, T. Woolwich, tavern-keeper, Att. A. and J. 
Weston, Fenchurch Street. 

Kidd, D. Berwick upon Tweed, lineri-draper. Ait. Knight, 
Manchester. 

Knott, J. Olcham, Lancashire, grocer. Att. Heslop and 
co. Manchester. 

Lawten, Jas. sen., Lawten, J., Lawten, Jas. jun., and 
Lawten,J., Ashton-under-Lyue, cotton manufacturers. 
Att. Heslop and co. Manchester. 

Leffman, L. J. New Street, Bishopgate Street, merchant. 
Joues, Basinghall Street. 

Lilley, W. St. John Street, linen.draper, ft. Bourdillon 
and Hewitt, Little Friday Street. 

Lovell, T. Shoreditch, baker, tt, Collins and Waller, 
Spital Square, 

C. Stockport, cheesemonger. Huxley, Tem- 

Morgan, A. and. EZ. Builth, Brecknock, tanners. Ait. 
Highmoor, Bush Lane, Canuon Street. 

Oldham, J. Meiton, Sussex, draper. Alt. Berry and 
James, Bucklersbury. 

Parr, J. O. and Patrick, T. C. Suffolk Lane, insurance- 
brokers. 4t, Dennetts and Greaves, King’s-Arms- 
yard, Coleman Street. 

Pater, T. Shadwell, surgeon. Aft, Wilson, Devonshire 
Street, Bishopgate. 

Pearce, J. Paternoster Row, scrivencr. tt. Wharton 
and Dyke, Lamb,s Buildings, Temple, 


Pepper, J. Romford, Essex, victualler. Sterry, Rom- 
ord. 


Robinson, N. E. Bond Court, Walbrook, merchant. Aft. 
Alcock and co. York Street, Southwarke ’ 
Seakoe, J. Duke Street, tailor, Att. Mr. & Becket, Broad 
Street, Golden Square. 
Smullbridze, T, Stoke-in-tmhead, Devonshire, butcher. 
Att. Fowell, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Smith, J. Little Pulieney street, St. James's, tallowe 
oie, Att. Hughes, Bear Yard, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
ields. 
Stinchcombe, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker. dit. Stephens, 
ristol. 
Stokes, T. Tooley Street, Southwark, cabinet-makef. 
Ait Speck, Southwark. 
Stra, G. Lincoln, merchant. tt. Hayward, Lincoln. 
Tempest, M. Derby, mercer. tt. Lowton, Temple. 
‘Tennant, J. Manchester, butcher. Att. Edge, Manchester. 
Thompson, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. tt, 
Kay and Benshaw, Manchester. 
Penryn, Cornwall, brewer. ft. Michell, 
rurd, 
Tupper, G. Linton, Kent, shopkeeper. tt. Aubrey, 
‘ooke’s Court, Cursitor Street. 
Turner, T. Liverpool, cheesemonger. . Att. Griffith, 
Lower Castle Street, Liverpcol. 
Wine, J. Stamford, Lincolnshire, victualler. tt, Redi- 
fer, Staraford. 
Young, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. tt. Clough, 
Manchester, 


CERTIFICATES. 


T. Harris, Oxford Street, mattrass-maker.—S. Tiver, 
Bridgewater, innkeeper.—A. Davis, Stroud-green, dea~ 
ler in cattle.—R,. Prested, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, shoe- 
maker.—J. Harris, Great Shire-lane, army-masnfactu- 
rer.—J, Robinson, jun. Bradford, woolstapler. 

J. Steel, Stockport, Cheshire, check-manufacturer.—W. 
Myhill, Exeter, jeweller.—J. Ball, Hetherset, Norfolk, 
engincer.—D. Inwood, Lower Thames-street, oilman. 
—J.Makeham, Upper Thames-street, cheesemonger.— 
C. Perkins, Swansea, shopkeeper.—H. Haywood, Rams- 
gate, butcher. 

W. C. Shawferd, of the Albany, Piccadilly, confectioner. 
--T. Evans, Coveniry street, linen-draper.—T. Mitchell, 
Lawrence Pouutney-hil!, Cannon-street, merchant.—J. 
Goiden, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, draper.—J. San- 
ders, Hinckley, Leicester, corn-dealer.—J. Parker, Clie 
thero, Lancaster, cotton-spinner.—T. Smith. 

J. Bames, Ashford, farmer.—J, Dunsmore and J. Gard- 
ner, Broad-street, merchants.—J. L. Willimot, Stam- 
ford, linen-draper.—J. Luckman, Salford, manufac- 


turer. 

W. Monk, “Parbold, Lancashire, limeburner.—J. and W. 
Kershaw, Halifax, merchants, Jennings, Bunhill- 
Row, whartinger.—C. Roberts, Great ‘lower-street, 
victyalier. 

J, Williams, Bristol, broker.-‘T Drake, Plymouth Dock, 
baker.--T. Baldeck, late of Chatham-miil, Kent, miller. 

J. Beale, Southampton-street, Camberweil, mathematical 
instrament maker —W. Wilson, Cual-Exchange, coal- 
facior.—B. Williams, Liverpool, linen-draper, 

G. Jackson, Swithin’s-iane, merchant.—J. Wilkins and 
T. Lacy, Basinghall-street, factors.—J. Morgan, En- 
field Highway, farmer.—J. Nobie, Kensington Gravel 
Pits, brewer.—D. Johnston, Brown-sireet, Hanover- 
square, smith.—J. Bland:and J. Satterthwaite, Pen- 
court, insurance-brokers,—W. Steel, Brentford, hnen« 
draper.—B. Hoddinot, Bruton, Somerset, linen-draper. 

J. and J, Thackeray, Manchester, cotton-spinners.—O, 
Clutton, Tooley-street, corn-merchant.—J. G, Rose, 
Buckingham-place, m:one»-scrivener.—R. Loat, Long- 
Acre, ironmonger.—C. Robinson, Woed-street, cloth- 
worker. 

F. M. Hodson, Manchester, calico-printer.—D. Eaton, 
Chatham, Kent. tailor—J. Dods, Commercial Chame 
bers, Minories, insurance-broker.—W. Potter, Kenton, 
Devon, tailor. 

R. Gresswell, Stamford, innkeeper,—J.-P. Halbert, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, merchant.—S. Underhill, Sheerness, 
slopseller. 

T. Kumsey, sen. Crosby-row, Bermondsey, broom-ma- 
ker.—C, Cross and J. Cross, Liverpool, curriers.—W. 
Clark, jun, Hythe, Kent, tailor.—S. Stiles and M, Stiles, 
Dorking, Surrey, plumbers.—W. Hogg, Chiswell-street, 
merchant.—W. Davis, Cane-place, Kentish-Town, car- 
penter.—R, A. Mill and J. Harding, Sherrard-street, 
Golden-square, Jspanners. 

W. Bell, Bristol, linen-drapes—E. Morris, Carmarthen, 
innkeeper.—S. Harsnets, Manchester, leather-selier.— 
B. Ross, New City Chainbers, merchart.—L. snd T. A. 
Beale, Basimghall-street, warehouseman.—G, Simpson, 
Copthali Chambers, merchant. 

M. Cohen, Devonshire-street, exchange-broker.—B. Gill, 
draper,—K, Cotking, Gulgate, Lancashixe, 

atter. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, August 20, 1808. 


Since our last report we have the. pleasure 
to anncance the arrival of a large East India 
fleet, a Jamaica, Leeward Island and Me- 
diterranean fleet. ‘Uhatfrom the East Indies 
consists of the following ships, viz. The 
City of London, Marquis Wellesley, Lord 
Duncan, Castle Eden, Ladv Castlereagh, 
and Surrey, from Bengal; Windham fiom 
Bengal avd Bencoolen; Lord Hawkesbury, 
Karl Howe, Airly Castle, from Fort St. 
George and Colombo; and Metcalfe, De- 
vonshire,, and Charlton, from Bombay, 
with a fleet from: the South Seas, sailed from 
Point de Galle 14th March, and St. Helena 
igth June. Theit cargoes consistof: Bengal 
niuslins, 33,000 pieces ; eallicoes, 130,714 3 
prohibited goods, 48,232, Madras callicoes, 
86,£08 ; prohibited goods, 43,692. Bombay 
¢allicocs, 6,650; prohibited goods, 113,647. 
Company's raw-silk, 801 bales ; opinm, 30 
chests; indigo, 1,575 chests; lesd, 1 box ; 
cinnamon, 4,054 bales ; hemp, 240 bales ; 
kemoo shells, 48 ; cotton, 677 bales ; salt- 

etre,. 50,000 bags: fused ditto, 1,273 
locks ; sugar, 4,531 bags; pepper, 3,400,483 
ib. ; ditto white, 144,168, Privilege indigo, 
9,107 chesis; silk, 4 bales; picce goods, 
35; cotton, 30 bales; benjamin, 70 chests ; 


“mace, 2 chests; with sundry other parcels.— 


The Worcester, Capt. Wood, from Madras, 
was left at Point de Galle 14th March, having 
received damage, and supposed would go to 
Bombay or Bengal. ‘ihe Piedmontaise 
Freoch frigate of 50 guns and 500 men was 
taken March 8, after a severe action, by the 
St. Fiorenzo frigate, of 36 guns; and towed 
into Columbo, totally dismasted—the Pied- 
montaise had 167 men killed wounded. 
—Capt. Hardinge, of the St. Fiorenzo, 12 
seamen, and two Lascars, were killed, and 
25 men wounded.—I is a satisfaction to us 


“to state the arrival of a fleet from Oporto, 


Jaden with wine, and that several ships have 
sailed thence within a few days past, so that 
in spite of Buonaparte’s stratagems the trade 
to Oporto goes on as usual, without any in- 
terruption whatever. A number of ‘ships 


shave likewise sailed for Cadiz, Malaga, and 


other parts of Spain, and we trust it will 
not be lomg ere we see vessels clearing out 
for Lisbon, &c. ‘The commerce with South 
America has most fortunately already set the 


‘Manchester looms to work, whereby thou- 
-sands of our will have their usual 


fall employ. At Rochdale the demand for 


-baizes for the same country, has been so 
great that it will be nearly six months ere the 

resent large orders can be executed. Leeds, 
AMalifax, Manchester, Nottingham, &c. &c. 
&c. &e, are all at this moment full of 


business, as also the potteries of Staffordshire, 
&c.—Cotton wool of every description has 
risen full 14d per Ib. since our last report, 
notwithstanding the inmense quantities daily 
imporied; not less than 774,268 Ibs. of 


| cotton were imported in ove week into Lon. 


don alone. 

‘The mail to the Mediterranean will be 
dispatched every three weeks, instead of once 
a month, asat present; and will be made 
up during the present year, on Tuesday the 
23d instant, 13th September, 4th and 25th 
October. ‘Line packet boats will sail trom 
Falmouth ou the Saturdays following. 

The Bank of the United States of America 
has refused to pay in specie, their dividends 
on all the stocks, except the bank shares and 
Louisiana stock, in consequence of the course 
of exchange being so much against that 
country. ‘This is a proof of their violent 
hostility against this country; but we have 
every hope that as soon as the transactions in 
Spain are koown in America, this dis- 

sition will abate, especially as Buonaparte 
Le recently oydered a fresh embarge ; and 
also the condemnaiion of the American ships 
in his possession, which the French are now 
actively proceeding in. 

The last Mediterranean fleet brought into 
the market upwards of 1500 bags of ‘Italian 
rags, “and those of London have lowered in 
price from 3s to 43 and canvasas low as 43s ; 
the conthissioners of his majesty’s yards 
having latterly sold the canvas without saving 
the good pieces for other purposes, as used to 
be the ease when it was low in price, which 
has brought a considerable supply to market. 
A few inore large bales of silk have found 
their way from Holland in a sinall schuyt, 
toour market, and we trust that the fleet ex- 
pected from China will bring an additional 
quantity. 

Wools continue very low from the great 
quantity on hand ; but we are happy to say 
a considerable degree of activity now prevails 
among the marufacturersof Yorkshire ; and 
in the London market, the merchants are at 
present making large: purchases of buizes, 
serges, flannels, Yorkshire cloths for Spain, 
Portugal, and South America. The large 
imporiations of tallow lately made from the 
Brazils has lowered the price of soap, and 
candles, and we sincerely hope that a still 
further reduction will take place in those 
necessary articles. | Large quantities of 
barilla, have lately arrived from different 
parts of Spain, particularly from Gibraltar 
and Sicily, and additional supplies may be 
daily expected from Alicant and Carthagena, 
&e. &e. &e. 

Several Greenland-men have lately arrived 
at Hull, Whitby, &c. with full cargoes, 
which no doubt will reduce the present high 
price of whale-oil, &c, 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE, 
Panorama Office, Aug. 27, 1808. 


Jocund Day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain's top. 


Tus beautiful line of our immortal dra- 
matist, expresses With correct propriety the 
present state of the political horizon, as view- 
ed fram the British island. In the general 
opinion, our implacable enemy bas done his 
worst; the deep darkness of night is past; 
the clouds are dissipating, streaks of light ap- 
pear; their refractions gratify us; and Jocund 
Day stunds tip-toe——but, it is, on the 
vet“ misty mouniain’s top.” The morning 
itself has iis glooms, its obscurities, its an- 
certainties, even its shades; and those who 
have seco the clouds of the morning, gather- 
in, rolling, spreading, enveloping all around, 
will wait ull they are elevated by the efful- 
gent sun, ere they pronounce on the beauty 
of the day. 

Our Report of the State of Trade for this 
mouth may with propriety be taken as a part 
of our Political Periscope; it gives us infinite 
pleasure to find by it, that the remedy for 
the discontents among our manufacturers, is 
found in labour and diligence, and that la- 
bour and diligence have scupe for their exer- 
tions for six months to come. 

What the ensuing six months may produce, 
it is impossible to foresee ; but if they equal 
the last six moaths in important events, and 
in events equally favourable to British inter- 
ests, they will deserve a distinguished place 
in our annals. If other nations on the con- 
tinent, should, in imitation of the Spanish 
nation, resume their connection with Bii- 


tain, aud exert themselves con anime to break 1 
the yoke under which insatiable ambition lias | 


subjected them, if they rouse their faculties, 
and behave with the spirit of resolute and 
enfranchised men, then will the time ap- 
proach, with a rapidity which is proverbial 
of tine, when we shall have to add our con- 
grstulaiions to those of other well-wighers to 
the humin race, and we shall once more be- 
hold friendship, brotherly kindness, and cha- 
rity, predominating among the sons of men: 
~—then will be jocund day,” indeed, 

We indulge such anticipations with plea- 
sure: but the means of obtaining them, the 
labours that must previously be undergone,— 
these .may yot be overlooked ‘by the wary 
politician. A just summary of circumstances 
as they stand, while it excites joy, is not 
Without a something to justify apprehension. 


The Spanish patriots have atchieved great 


things, in forcing the French admiral Rosilly, 
with five sail of the line, anda frigate, to 
surrender, in Cadiz harbour; in surrounding 
the French general Dupont, at Andujar, who 
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was advancing to Cadiz, to relieye Rosilly, ant 
to preserve the French fleet, and in repuls ng 
effectually, the army of Marshall Moncey, 
acting against Valencia. ‘These are indubie 
table, and they are important events. Ona 
variety of minor actions we say nothing; mot 
that we undervalue them ; but, because, it is 
sufficient to glance at the result of the whole, 
which certainly has deprived France of native 
troops to a number exceeding 50,000 men, 
and has subjected her arins to an incalculable 
loss, in the disgrace that has befallen them, 
and the dissolution of that charm which, in 
the eyes of the ignorant, surrounded their 
proceedings. It will be recollected, that the 
vessels lost to France, are the remains of ti at 
fleet which fought at Trafalgar; so that, 
France has had the singular misforwne to 
lose two complete ficeés ; that which she fitted 
out for the conquest of iigypt, and that, 
with which, inconjunction with theSpanish, 
she hoped to conquer—Nelson. Not one ship 
of either of these fleets has returned to its 
national port: a very uncommon. circums 
stance ! 

As to the character of the French troops 
taken, or destroyed, we see no reason to sus- 
pect them of diminished bravery, or their 
generals of diminished skit: they fought ; 
even when hope must have been in the wane, 
they fought : but againet the ability and bras 
very of their antagonists, and adverse circume 
stances, principally owing to the immaturity 
of their plaus, the, foughtin vain. While 
these events were passing in the South of 
Spain, the North of Spain was heldin unea- 
sy quiet by the truops of France, and by its 
peaientiy of that power. Not that its popu- 
ation was insensible to its condition, but that 
was overloaded with French forces, which 
possessed all the strong holds, and to have re- 
volied without a prospect of success, was not 
justifiable ; 10 wait in hope the issue of events, 
was betier policy than w give way to the pa- 
roxysms of despair. 

These considerations account for the safe 
advance of Joseph Buonaporte from Bayoane 
to Burgos, and from Burgos to Medrid. Ja 
this capital he arrived about the 2gth of July, 
with his suite of ministers and statesmen. 
We pay no attention to the professions, and 
to the first bows, of a new king, a king raised 
from nothing to occupy a throne: they are 
matters of course. But, itis proper to remark 
that his mew Catholic Majesty had no time 
for deeds: ia a day or two after his arrival, 
information reached him of Dupont’s disas- 
ter; and measures were immediately taken 
for evacuating Madrid. lic left that city in the 
night between the 2 and 30th, taking the 
toute of Segovia. Of his subsequent more- 
meuts little is authentically stated. We hard- 
ly know how to credit all. that report has 
charged him with during his short residence 
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at Madrid: but those who believe report, af- 
firm, thata character like his is well described 
by our poet Spencer : 

For on his backe a heavy load he bare 

Of mighty strength, and pillage severall, 

Which he had got abroad bv purchase criminall. 


He was to weete a stout and sturdy thiefe, 
‘Wont to robbe churches of their ornaments, 
And poor mens’ boxes of their due relief, 
Which given was to them for goed intents : 
The holy saints of their rich vestiments 

He did disrobe, when all men carlesse slept, 
And spoil’d the priests of their habiliments ; 
Whiles none the holy things in safety kept. 


Thenhe bycunningslights in at the window crept. 


Portugal is at this moment the subject of 
expectation : Great Britain lias sent thither a 
well appointed army, under un active gene- 
ral and the importance attached to his succ@™s 
is very great. We have been favoured with 
an inspection of a private map of the city 
and its adjacencies, and with explanations ; 
from which we gather that some time may 
yet elapse before this expedition has accom- 
plished its purpose. Anxious as we are for 
its success, iN common with all our country- 
men, we have derived this advantage from our 
knowledge of the localities, that we acquiesce 
fn the sentiment of the proverb  “ soon 
** enough, if well enough.” 

As to Napoleou, the prime instigator of 
these calamities, he quit',! Bayonne directly 
after his brother had advanced for Madrid; 
made a show of himself at several of the 
towns on the coast ; and arrived at St. Cloud 
August 14th ; just in time to beliold the cele- 
bration of his birth day, on the 15th—which 
we leave him toenjoy ‘ with what appetite 
he miy.” 

We figure to ourselves the effect that would 
be felt by this ambitious madman on the 
arrival of intelligence of those incidents that 
recently had befallen his forces. Whether he 
knew of Dupont’s surrender is uncertain: 
we rather think, be did not, As it took 
place on the 20th July, and as the communi- 
ation with France was interrupted, he could 
Desdiy be acquainted with it in less than a 
Month: we should not wonder if it proved, 
that he received this news on his birth day 
Féte. About the same period, nearly ten 
thousand of the Spanish troops that he had 
decoyed from Spain, liberated themselves 
from his tyranny, and with their commander 
at their head, quitted his standards, and de- 
clared for their own country. This took 
place in the Danish territory, and by arrange- 
ment with the British admiral. e whole 
number of the Spanish txopps in Zealand, 
that were unable to avail themselves of this 
movement, was under 500 men. We consi- 
Ger this bloodless triumph as of the first im- 
portance, because, it demonstrates the temper 
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of the Spaniards, and those posted too distant 
from the coast to meditate a similar exploit, 
are, no doubt, of the same flesh and blood, 
This event cannot be concealed from them: 
neither can it be so completely concealed 
from the continent, as other events have 
been: neither can other troops, forced into 
the service of Buonaparte, fail of considering 
itas an example to be imitated on the first 
ptomising opportunity. If it may be con. 
nected with a forbearance on the part of the 
Danes, with an avowed intention on the part 
of the Spanish deputies in England, that one 
of their number should visit Petersburgh, 
and with the rumours of a pacific disposition 
prevailing in the north, then it aequires still 
greater importance; and we attaci some 
credit to these rumours; because, we have 
always understood that the nobility of Russia 
depended for their incomes on the sale of the 
produce of their estates; and having now no 
purchasers for this produce, their interest leads 
them to regret the advantages they have ever 
reaped from British connections, which, of 
course, they wish to see renewed. We know 
too, that some of our Russia houses have 
left agents, or partners, in that country, for 
the purpose of availing themselves of the 
first favourable opening ; in full confidence 
that such an opening would not be very dis 
tant. ‘The languid conduct of the war by 
Russia against Sweden, the recent movement 
of the Russian fleet from Cronstadt only to 
Revel, the collecting of Russian armies where 
Sweden cannot be the object,—these are so 
many inducements to us in attaching credit 
to rumours that the Gallicism of this court 
is ebbing. 

It 4s now publicly acknowledged that 
Caulincourt, the French ambassador at Peters- 
burgh, and the assassin of the duke D’En- 
ghien, follows the emperor Alexander as con- 
stantly and as closely as his shadow : of this 
the emperor has expressed his dislike : Cau- 
lincourt pleaded the positive orders of his mas- 
ter. See this stated explicitly two months 
ago, Panorama, Vol. 1V. p. 816. 

We suspect that Austria is extremely un- 
easy : perceiving very clearly, that her safety 
is at hazard while the French troops retain 
the stations they have occupied in Prussia and 
Poland. It mut be owned, that these are 
dangerous neighbours to Austria : as they are 
also to Russia : the position of affairs in this 
quarter is critical ; a wrong step will render 
them desperate. 4” 

‘Turkey is convinced that her ruin has been 
plotted, and is taking measures to counter- 
act that plot : whether they will succeed we 
cannot pretend to guess : we know the weak- 
ness of this empire so well,—we mean the 
corruplion, as well as ignorance of its chiefs, 
—that we scarcely dare venture to deny that 
its time approaches. 3 

Sweden maintains her hostility against 
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France ; and defends herself against Russia. 
Denmark maintains her hostility against 
Britain : but the French have taken such 
complete possession of Holstein, that, it is 
thought, the king of Denmark discovers, 
that they could have done no more had they 
been his enemies. : 

South America islooked to with great ansie- 
ty, by the parties struggling for the Spanish 
crown : Buonaparte had attended to them with 
exemplary vigilance : that chief had sent of 
several advice boats (we believe Jive) with 
intelligence and orders to his friends in the 
Spanish colonies : of these, the British have 
taken four, aad they hope to anticipate the 
fifth. A few days may probably inform the 
public that Joseph Buonaparte has never been 
king of Sonth America. 

The Brazils continue peaceable : long may 
they continue so: and long may the Prince 
reign deservedly in the hearts“ of his peopte. 

North America perseveres in her embargo. 
We have never seen the weakness of this 
step. We give America credit for continuing 
it. But, the connections of Britain are form- 
ing in ather places, and those commodities 
for which some parts of her empire have 
hitherto depended, considerably, and herself, 
partially, on American produce have, been re- 
placed in part, and may be ultimately in oto, 
from the produce of British industry else- 
where. Flour and lumber have not risen 
in our West India islands to the enormous 

tices anticipated by apprehension: Canada 
a afforded some supply : Nova Scotia some 
supply : the islands themselves have directed 
their labour to the raising of provisions: and 
they have all the prospect of an ample and 
plentiful importation of rice, of salted meats, 
&c. from Brazil. This we ventured formerly 
to predict ; and we trust that*our predictions 
will prove to have been founded on good 
authority. In short, the goods that America 
might by this time have demanded from 
Britain, will now be in demand by other 
quarters: so that the absence of her orders, 
we trust, from henceforth, will not be felt, 
among our populations though certainly, it 
must he, among the merchants who dealt 
with that Continent. 

We have seen calculations by which it 
appeared, that America might have enjoyed 
four-fifihs of her trade, without contact 
with the belligerent powers, had not hér 
embargo been total: and others, estimating 
the loss her revenue has already sustained, at 
more than 20,000,000 of dollars. We give 
opinion on these statements, at present : 
but, we are decidedly of opinion, that she 
will with great difficulty, if at all, recover and 
rejoin those connections in trade which she 
has lost: and this will prove to be her 
heaviest detriment—a detriment, not to be 
obliterated for years to come: this she has 
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gained by intermeddling where true policy 
would have bid her abstain. 

The British possessions in India are quiet ; 
an embassy is sent to the court of Persia, 
and this, with other steps taken to counter- 
act the schemes meditated against British 
India, we trast will prove successful. In 
short, India, as well as other parts, will ex- 
perience relief from the employment Buo- 
naparte may find at home.—At home !—We 
close by repeating this expression: as the 
French revolution begun in an extraordinary 
manner, was promoted and fed by extras 
ordinary means, so there is more thana bare 
possibility, that it may end too, in an extra~ 
ordinary manner, After having ran through 
all the miseries, sustained all the losses, and 
suffered all the degradations, that ever poor 
infatuated, infuriated population was called 
to endure, the power of government ma 
return to somewhat like ifs old channel, bel 
we may Once more see it intent on the real 
happiness and respectability of the nation, 
We presunt® not to say, that such an event 
is near ; but we venture to say, that it may 
be nearer than some think for :—Events of 
such a description commonly occur when 
least expected. 

Bot, without anticipating such an entire 
close of European difficulties, we may be 
allowed to consider the aspect of the time, as 
it affects our own country, as now consider- 
ably more favourable than it has been: our 
hope is, that the morning has broke upon 
Europe, from a quarter, and by a means 
unexpected ; and that, to Europe, as weil as 
to Britain, relief will issue in deliverance, 
that scenes of prosperity ave approaching, 
introductory to which 


Jocund Day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain’s top. 


. . . 


August 29. 

Since the above remarks were writt 
we learn that it is positively affirmed that 
Lucien Buonaparte, undoubtedly the wisest 
of the family, who has constantly refused 
the sovereignties offered him by his brother, 
has solicited fiom Great Britain protections 
for his passage to America. ‘This is added 
to other symptoms that the power of 
poleon totiers: would Lucien think of this 
retreat, unless urged by his foresight ? 

The latest intelligence states an Insurrection 
against the French in the province of Biscay : 
we hope it is general, and if spirit may ren- 
der it formidable, it will not want for spirit. 
As this proviuce commands the western. passes 
into Spain, its accession at this moment is of 
superior consequence. It DECIDES THE FATE 
OF ALL THE Frence in. Spatn: and it will, 
if judiciously directed close those passes 
against the entrance of reiuforcements. Ine 
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deed, it appears as if this event had been 
foreseen by Buonaparte; for the troops he is 
sending toSpain take the eastern entrance ; and 
His Most Catholic Majesty, Joseph, has 
eseaped (as report affirms) to Bayonne, before 
the Biscayners could prevent his exit. The 
deficiencies of this province have been, in 
part, and will be more effectually supplied by 
Great Britain, and arms, amrauniuon &e. 
will be sent forthwith. We should pot be 
surprized, if the event proved, theta British 
army has, ‘ere this, united with the Biseay- 
mers ; who are, we undcrsiand, directed by 
the junta of their p.ovince. Thev are not 
in their esteem, as the Welsh 
of our island are not Englishmen. They 
have shewn themselves formidable enemies to 
the foes of Spain, and on this occasion they 
will not disgrace their character, 

It-gives us pleasure to Jearn, that the Spa- 
nish colonies have given tokens of amity to 
our governors in the West Indies ; and that 
the machinations of the foe will be completely 
disappointed in that quarter: to this we add 
our hopes of the truth of the report, that the 
island of Trinidad has addressed his majesty, 
requesting the establishment of the British 
constitution im that island, as in others under 
the British dominion. May this renown of 
the British character, constitution, legislature, 
manners, and liberality, be spread far and 
wide, to the infinite benefit and happiness of 
the human race ! 

The following pasquinade has been convey- 
ed to us, and though part of it bas been al- 
ready before the public (or our judgment 
deceives us) yet we willingly close our num- 
ber with its insertion. 

SPAIN, 

King Joe and Ca—TVhe entry into, agd 
retreat of the would-be king of Spain from 
the capital of Madrid, afford a contrast at 
Once striking and gratifying. —Wiith a parade 
blazoned forth in the foreign papers, Joseph 
Boonaparte enters Spain—his route is marked 
out with the vtuest nicety—to-day at Tolosa 
—to morrow at Victoria—on the 16th at 
Barzos, on the at Madrid. —Europe 
‘was desired to believe that this notice of his 
route was given, that the impatient Spaniards 
might be prepared to receive him with fétes, 
with iluminations, and with all the pomp and 
Circumstance geverally atiending accessions. 
—We were told that clemency and aflability 
were in ‘his train—he pardoned the guilty, he 
conversed with the utinost graciousness with 
the poorest of his new subjects; his march 
was described rather as the march of a mo- 
mareh who hac saved his country, and who, 
after some great and decisive victory, was re- 
turning in triumph to hiscapital, amidst the 
thanks, the gratimde, and the benedictions 


of his people. He enters the capital on the 
goth, and on the 27th he sneaks from it with 
fear and trembling—he enters it with all the 
pride and retinue of an eastern sultan, and 
he is glad to depart with the court plate in his 
packet to pay the expences of his journey. Oy 
the Monday he exposes his august person to 
the eager view of the populace—and on the 
Saturday he is glad to take away his angus: 
person with all possible secreey and dispatch ; 
he enters Madiid as a powerful monarch—| 
quits it asa petty thiefi-~Pride and insult a. 
company his ertival——fear and felony attend 
his departure. Such are the Buonapartes— 
if they canvot govern, they can steal—ond f 
they are not permitied to play the parts of 
kings, they will content themselves with play- 
ing the parts of thieves.—His angust majesty 
said when he entered the countrv, that ** he 
came only for the happiness of Spain ;” and 
yet the last three days he was at Madrid, he 
was employed in sacking the palaces an 
churches of everv thing valuable. 
of me by iny actions,” says this august rob- 
ber upon his entrance, and yet he has proved 
himself as expert in thieving as his brother 
Napoleon, or Lucien, or any other man that 
ever deserved the gallows. This Stying king 
of Spain, Gibraltar, and the Indies, was so 
eager to get back to Bayonne, that his august 
Majesty, as Shakespeare savs, 
With a robber’s haste, 

Cramm'd his rich thiev’ry up he knew not how; 
so fearful was he of being intercepted, and 
delivered up to the exéeuteur de la haule ju- 
lice. The free Parisians will be obliged to 
illuminate ** to keep the people in the dark!” 
Although the kingdom of Spain might have 
turned out a good thing, yet it seems the great 
Napoleon thought it not worth the risking his 
precious person for !—he sent au- 
gust Joe tiom 2-.aples, to face all dangers, 
and, if not to conquer, at least tu plunder, 
drink,* and rn away. 

Not the least amusing part of this aflair is 
the account given in the Monileur of the un- 
utlcralle lamentations that really were udter- 
ed by the people of Naples on the loss of their 
beloved monarch : the least that is certain ls, 
that they will not be able to enjoy the satis- 
faction of beholding the entry of his success 
sor, the renowned and redoutable, the Av. 
mane, compassionate, and symputhising Mv- 
RAT, ci-devant Duke of Berg; but now, 
Joacuim, by the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
deace, King of Naples and of the two Sici- 
lies-——when he can get them! 


hha 


* On account of his august majestry's pat- 
tiality to Bacchus, the noble Spaniards call 
him Pepe Cuba, which in English is rendered 
Joe Butt! 

The Table of the Prices of Stocks, &e. &e. 
will be inserted in the Supplement. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuar. VI.—Irish Catholic Emancipation— 
Trish Bank—Sir Home Popham— Ameri- 
cun Produce—-Supplies—Ways and Means 
—Loans for Ireland—Institution for Vac- 
cine Inoculation—Treaty of Alliance with 
his Sicilian Majesty—biote of Money to 
East India Company—Mr. Palmer—Dis- 
tillery Bill —Spanish Affairs Army 
Clothing— Sweden— Amertca— Peace — 
Thid Financral Report—Returns of Resi- 
dent Clergy—Court Martial—Assistance 
to Spain— King’s Speech—Prorogation, 


May 25.—Various petitions having been 
presented, from the Catholics of Ireland, 
praying for what they termed emancipation 
from the inabilities under which they labour, 
Mr. Grattan rose and moved, that the first, 
or principal petition, be referred to a com- 
mitiee of the whole house.—The following 
points of the very long speech which he 
delivered upon the occasion, were most re- 
markable.—After expressing a wish, that 
the discussion of the subject should be so 
conducted as to promote the spirit of union and 
concord, jnstead or sharpening the minds 
of men against each other, he observed that 
it had formerly been objected, that the catho- 
lics acknowledged a foreign power (the 
Pope), and that it was not safe to trast them, 
But the catholics now disclaimed such juris- 
diction ; and in 1791, when the sentiments 
of the different catholic universities of Europe 
were taken, they solemnly declared, that 


' they abherred the doctrine that no faith was 


to be kept with protestants, and declared, 
that the Pope had no temporal power what- 
ever in England. It had been said, that 
there was a political incompatibility. It 
should be recollected, howevef, that there 
Was now no catholic claimant of the throne, 
The catholics, abjuring the Pope's anthority 
in every point connected with the state, re- 
garded him as possessing none but spiritual 
power, Excommunication was mereiy a 
spiritual power: it was the deprivation of 
communion, and ought not to carry with it 
any temporal affecting the per- 
son or property of the individval. ‘The 

wer of excommunication was exercised 
y the bishops alone ; and Dr. Troy had de- 
clared that it was so seldom: put in force, 
that, in his extensive diocese, only ¢wo per- 
sons had been excommunicated in the course 
of seventeen years; and the same number 
during the incumbency of ‘is predecessors. 
—To obviate the objection that the power 
of the Pope, in appointing the catholic clergy, 
was dangerous, Mr. Grattan stated, that 
he was authorised by the catholic clergy of 
Ireland, to propose that “ no appointment 
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any dignitary, should take place, 
without the consent and approbation of 
the crown; that the election of every 
bishop should be submitted to his majesty; 
and that he should exercise the same au- 
thority in such matters, as was possessed 

‘* by other princes in catholic countries.” 
It had been said, that the cathol cs still laid 
claim to the estates of which their ancestors 
had been deprived ; and, that such claims 
were usually mentioned in their marriage 
settlements. Tle believed no lawyer could 
say that he had witnessed the insertion 
of suchaclaim. Besides, it was erroneous 
to suppose that the catholics were composed 
only of the lower classes ; the fact was, that 
there were many gentlemen of property 
amongst them, and he believed that the fee 
simple of their estates would not amount to 
less than £1,000,000. It was therefore ab- 
surd to suppose, that men of this description 
would wish for such a transfer of property, 
and suc a convulsion as the resumption of 
old catholic estates would produce.—At pre- 
sent, the catholic felt his inferiority, and 
nothing could fully restore him to the man- 
ly feelit gs of a freeman, but the enjoyment 
of all the privileges of a citizen. If the 
present system were continued, it must 
inevitably produce bad citizens, easy to be 
conquered, but difficult to govern, | The 
catholics came forward, not with affected 
humility, but as freemen addressing freemen, 
anxious to support, as wellas to share, the 
privileges of their fellow subjects. ‘ 


Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the people 
of England were averse to the measure ; and 
if petitions had not been sent from all parts 
against the catholic claims, it was because 
they entertained a belief that parliament was 
disgusted with the measure. He did not say 
how far concessions to the catholics were 
right or wrong, but he would say, that when 
similar claims had been lately rejected, the 
house shouJd not proceed with the same. dis- 
patch that they used on other measures of less 
importance. 


Mr. Ponsonby observed, that it had been 
insinuated, that this discussion was provo- 
&ed by gentlemen on the opposition side of 
the house, from party motives. He repelled 
the insinuation, for none could be so stupid 
as to entertain such an idea, But whilst he 
contradicted that charge, he would rebut it 
with a counter accusation, that the terms on 
which the catholics acceded to the union 
were those of a participation with their 
Protestant brethren, in a religious tolera- 
tion; and, if he were not very much mista- 
ken, the circular letters on that head gave 
assurances, that unless such concessions were 
made to that body of men, not one of those 
who —— such letters (among whom 
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the noble Lord Castlereagh was one) would 
hold a seat in his majesty’s councils —Re- 
specting the fuiure mode of appointing the 
catholic bishops, the following mode was 
suggested : — that ‘* when a vacancy of a 
** diocese shall! occur, the clergy shall meet, 
** and fix on three, whom they shall name 
** as fit for the prelacy, and send them to 
** the king, to nominate the person amon 
* the three whom he most approves, pe 
«€ that nomination to be transmitted to the 
** Pope for his sanction ;” so that, in fact 
his majesty has the nomination, by that 
means, of every bishop in Ireland. 


After a very long discussion, in which the 

tition was supported by Mr. W oy wr 

rd Milton, Mp Fitzgerald, Lord H, Petty, 
Sir J. C. Mr. Elliot, Mr Whit- 
bread, and Mr. Martin, and opposed by 
Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, Mr. Yorke, 
and Mr. Perceval, Mr. Hutchinson moved 
to abjourn the debate.—After a great cry of 
uestion! question! the house divided on 
the motion of adjournment ;—Noes, 298— 
Ayes, 118,—Majority against the adjourn- 
ment, 180. 

Afier some farther discussion, the house 
divided on the original motion, for submit- 
ting the catholic claims to a committee ; 
when (be numbers were—Noes, 281—Ayes, 
128.—Majority 153 against the motion, 


On the 27th of the month the game sub- 
ject was discnssed in the Honse of Lords. 
Lord Grenville, in rising to propose that the 
house should resolve itself into a committee, 
for taking into consideration the claims of the 
catholics, observed, that he had not con- 
ceived it advisable for the catholics to present 
their petition under circumstances so unfa- 
vourable as at present. He had not enter- 
tained a hope of being able to effect any 
change which might promote their object ; 
but he confessed, that the catholics exercised 
a sounder judgment: they trusted to the 
justice and the strength of their cause, in 
which it was now obvious that they triumph- 
ed. Aseries of events had occurred since 
their claimns had last been submitted to their 
Jordships, extremely favourable to their ob- 
ject.. “Tf he voice of the protestants of several 
counties of Ireland had been heard in sup- 
port of the catholic claims. —His object was, 
to comply with the wish of the catholics, in 
such a way as to make the concession a boon 
to them and a benefit to Ireland. With this 
measure, he n.eant to combine a general 
system for the improvement of that country. 
For instance, he meant to look to the situa- 
tion of the established church, and to the 
nature of the provision made for its pastors. 
-—In adverting to the proposition of the 
catholics, that the king should hare the no- 


mination of their bishops, he obseryed, that 


this was the more worthy of attention, when 
it was considered, that the presbyterian 
church of Scotland did not even acknow- 
ledge the king as its temporal head. 

Lord Sidmouth entered into an historical 
retrospect, in order to shew, that the admis- 
sion of catholics to offices of trust would be 
impolitie and dangerous, and concluded 
with opposing the motion. 

The bishop of Norwich expressed an opinion 
at some length, that the catholics were not 
disqualified by their tenets from holding of- 
fices in the state. 


The archbishop of York, in opposing the 
petitions, observed, that if the present claims 
of the catholics were allowed, ¢éoleration 
would be blotted out of the vocabulary; and 
the bishop of Bangor maintained that the 
tenets of the catholics, as established by their 
canons, and the council of Nice, were sub- 
versive of the constitution and the protestant 
church. 


After many other members had delivered 
their sentiments, the house divided on the 
question, The numbers, including proxies, 
were, non-contents, 161, contents 74. Ma- 
jority 87. 

The subject of Catholic emancipation was 
again agitated, in the House of Commons, 
May 30; and, in the House of Lords, June 
22. In the former insiance, Sir J. Newport 
‘moved, ‘* That itis the opinion of this House, 
that persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion ought to be eligible to be elected to 
the place of governor and deputy governor of 
the bank of Ireland, if pe eligible 
with respect to property."—On a division, 
this motion was negatived, by 64 against 61. 
—In the latter case, lord Grenville presented 
a petition from several merchants and other 
catholic inhabitants of Dublin, praying that 
parliament would consider them eligible to 
fill the office of directors of the bank of Ire- 
land. He then rose on the order of the day 
for the second reading of the Irish bank char- 
ter bill, and, after deprecating the policy of 
excluding the catholics from situations in the 
Irish bank, which he described to be a finan- 
cial corporation totally unconnected with poli- 
tics, he moved that a committee of the house 
should insert provisions in the bill to render 
the catholics of Ireland eligible to the office 
of bank directors. ‘This motign, after a dis- 
cussion of considerable length, was negatived 
on adivisién, by 101 againt 63. 

May 27.—In a committee of ways and 
means for Ireland, a resolution was agreed to, 
** that it is the opinion of this committee, 
that the governor and company of the bank 
of hana be continued a corporatign until 
Jan. 1, 1837." 


May 31.—A long discussion took place, 
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on the motion of Mr. Lushington implicat- 
ing the conduct of Sir Home Popham, re- 
specting his trading transactions in the Etrus- 
co, a ship which he had commanded under 
imperial colours, and which had been captur- 
ed by one of his majesty’s cruizers. The 
grant of £25,000, which Sir Home Pop- 
ham had obtained fro:n the treasury, in com- 
vensation for that loss was treated by Mr. 
Ledhingsen as a misapplication of the public 
money calculated to operate as a discousage- 
ment to the British navy.—The motion was 
negatived, by 126 against 57. 

June 1.—In a committee, to consider of 
the trade to America, a resolution was agreed 
to, ‘* That it is the opinion of the commit- 
tee, that, fora time to be limited, the goods 
and manufactures of the United States of 
America be permitted to be — into 
this country in American or British ships, on 
payment of the lowest duties from any other 
foreign country. And that tobacco and snuff, 
the produce and manufacture of the United 
States of America, imported in American or 
British ships, be permitted to be imported 
into Great Britain, on paying the lowest du- 
ties of the most favoured countries.” 

In a committee of ways and means, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer entered into an 
explanation of the terms on which the loan 
for the year had been obtained ; previously to 
which, however, he submitted the following 
recapitulation of the various items of supply 
which had been already voted, and of the re- 
spective ways and means which had been re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of meeting the sup- 
plies:— 

SUPPLIES. £. 
ee 19,039,189 
1,534,571 
Miscellaneous 1,750,000 
East India 1,500,000 
Swedish 1,100,000 
Vote of 2,500,000 


Total Joint Charge 18,319,807 
SEPARATE CHARGES, GREAT- 
BRITAIN. 

Deficiency of Malt, 1806.. 275,845 

Interest of Exchequer Bills, 
1,100,000 

Exchequer Bills, part of the 
Vote of Credit 1807, not 

5 per cents. 1797, to be 
paid off 


4,024,200 


153,696 
5,853,748 


54,173,544 
5,861,515 


Total to be defrayed by Great Britain 48,305,033 


Total Supplies.,.....+.. 
Deduct Irish proportion of Supply and 
Civil List 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 
Duty on Malt, Pensions, &c......£3,000,000 
Bank Advances........ 3,500,000 
Unappropriated Surplus Consolidated 
Fund at 5th April... 
Estimated Surplus of do. to the 5th 
April, 3,500,000 
Surplus Ways and Means, 1807.... 2,253,111 
Exchequer Bills to be issued to replace 
Bills not funded 
Ditto for the East India Company ... 
Exchequer Bills, part of 10,500,0001. 
charged on aids, 1809, to replace 
the like amount on aids, 1808, 
which has been funded.... 


726,170 


4,500,000 
1,500,000 


1,161,100 
8,600,000 


48,811,081 
48,405,033 


Surplus Ways and Means., .. 436,048 
A loan of eight millions for England, and 
two millions five hundred thousand for Ire- 
land, had been contracted for, for every hun- 
dred pounds of which the subscribers had 
ag to take £118, 3s. Gd. in the four per 
cents. thus creating a capital of £12,408,375 ; 
the interest on the English part, which 
amounted to £475,536, being at the rate of 
£4 14s. Gdtd. percent. By the funding cf 
four millions of exchequer bills, the total of 
the capital created was £13,693,263, the total 
annual charge of which was £728,783. ‘To 
cover this there was as follows :— 

Short Annuities fallen in............ £375,000 
Saving in the management of the public 
Increase in the Assessed Taxes...... 

Stamp 


Supplies... 


65,000 
120,000 
170,000 


730,000 

Mr. Perceval contended, that from fund- 
ing four millions of exchequer bills, when 
stocks were at 631, and by borrowing ten 
millions anda half in the four instead of the 
three per cents. there had resulted a saving to 
the public of four millions of capital debt ; 
and that by the single measure of contracting 
for the loan in the four per cents, there was a 
saving of 3,100,000l. capital debt; and alsoa 
saving in the annual charge, of 20001. ; be- 
sides the advantage of being able to redeem 
the debt at comparatively a very inconsiderable 
loss.—He concluded his statement with mov- 
ing a resolution, which was agreed to, That 
it is expedient to enable his majesty to raise 
eight millions by way of annuities for Great 
ot and two millions and a half for Ire- 
and.” 

June 8.—In a committee of supply, the 
following sums were yoted ;— £ 
For foreign and secret service money 68,000 
For buildings on Tower-hill in 1808 54,000 
For salaries to officers of Houses of 
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Lords and Commons.................. L. 1,913 
For bounties on fish brought to the 
markets of Londonand Westininster 6,000 


For the-Caledonian Canal...... ........ 21,250 

For expences of works about the two 
Houses of Parliament...............- 12,100 


For extra charges of messuages belong- 
ing to the office of Secretary of State 
For the Board of Agriculture......... 
For the emigrant French clergy and 
laity, (additional) in consequence 
of the arrival of the French Princes 20,000 
Forthe British fortson the coast of Africa 23 ,000 
In a committee of ways and means for 
Treland, Mr. Foster delivered a variety of fi- 
nancial statements of which the following is 
a general recapitulation :— 
Loan for Ireland. 


frish money Interest and Sinking Fund. 
2,308,332 borrowed in England...... 159,201 
2,000,000 ditto in Ireland.........- 120,562 


4,708,332 Annual charge 280,466 
Waysand means for raising the said charge. 
1s. 8d. per gallon on spirits home made 
on 6,000,000 gallons... .... 500,000 
Deduct one-third for malt... . 166,666 


333334 

Doties on imported spirits 400,000 gal- 
lons, at 13d. one-third per gallon... 22,500 
Saving on bank management.......- 7,000 
3635334 
Deduct charge as above............ 280,466 


Surplus.. 82,868 
Charge on the 5th of January, 1808. 


Remains due to Inland Canals........ 215,484 
Howth Harbour....... 6,000 
—— Firs? Fruits........... 50,000 
901,041 

Discharge. 
Balance in Exchequer, Jan. 5, 1808.... 298,115 
1,170,134 
Deduct charge, as above............ 901,041 


Surplus to be carried to Ways and 
Means for 250,093 


Interest & sinking fund of debt 3,409,992 
Quota of expence tor the 6,337,558 


year (L.5,868,545 Brit.) 
———9,767,550 
Annua! means for 1808. 


and extraordinary resources 4,800,000 


Loans raised in Ireland 2,000,000 
_—— Great Britain 2,708,332 
4,708,332 


259,093 
9,767,125 


Supplics as above 
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A variety of resolutions, correspondent to 
tne above statements, were agreed to, 

Juxs 9.—On the motion of Mr. Rose, 
the following resolution was agreed to :— 
*« That this House, from the reports of the 
colleges of physicians of London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin, under their consideration, is of 
opinion that great benefits would result to 
the public, tf a central institution were ap. 
pointed in London, to be superintended by a 
certain number of gentlemen, composed from 
the Royal College of Physicians, and’ trom 
the Royal College of Surgeons, for the pur 
poses of vaccine inoculation.” He observed, 
that the average of the expence would be 
from £1500 to 2500 per annum. 

June 10.—A message was brought up 
from his Majesty, acquainting the House, 
that he had entered into a treaty of alliance 
and subsidy with his Sicilian Majesty. This 
treaty, Mr. Canning sa |, was no new trans- 
action, but merely the completion of a mea- 
sure which ministers had found prepared to 
their hands on coming into office. When 
the British and Russian troops were landed in 
the Neapolitan territory in 1805, the govern- 
ment of this country had engaged to agsist the 
latter with a subsidy of £300,000 a year; 
this treaty was more fully arranged by the late 
administration in the autumn of 1806, and 
Mr. Drummond was then sent out to Sicily 
for the purpose of entering into final arranges 
ments. ‘The treaty was returned to this 
country iu the spring of 1807, but several 
alterations were then made in it, and it was 
not finally settled till within these few weeks. 
The message was referred to a commnittes o! 
supply. 

June 13.—In a committee of supply, Mr. 
Dundas shewed, from the report of the oom- 
mittee appointed to consider the state of ihe 
}ast-India Company's aflairs, that there was 
due from the public to the Company the sum 
of £1,500,000 ; accordingly he moved, ‘* that 
it is the opinion of this House that the sum 
of £1,500,000 be granted to his Majesty to 
defray so much due to that Company for mo- 
nics advanced by them on account of the pub- 
lic service."—This motion was agreed to 
without a division. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved that the sum of £300,000 be granted 
for the purpose of enabling his Majesty to 
make good the subsidy to the like amount to 
his Sicilian Majesty. —This, also, was agreed 
to, without a diyision. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
proposed a grant of £50,000 for certain losses 
sustained by fire inthe town of Roscan in the 
island of Dominica when attacked by the 
French fleet, in 1805.—This produced a long 
couyersation ; after which it was agreed, thit 
the remuneration should be proportionate to 


the losecs of the sufferers, 
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The sum of £81,000 was then voted for 
the commissioners of military inquiry ; also 
£14,000, to the commissioners for istribu- 
tion of the American compensation ; £6,000 
to the trustees of the British Museum ; £5,000 
in aid for repairing the damages sustained by 
Margate harbour ; and £10,000 for the im- 

rovement of the harbour of Holyhead. 

Sir T. Turton moved,. that the house 
should make provision for the payment of 

» £54,700 to John Palmer, Esq. being the 
estimated per centage on the increased revenues 
of the Post Oflice, from April 5, 1798, to 
Jan. g, 1808."”—Agreed to, on a division, by 
93 against 73. 

The distillery bill was read a third time and 
passed, on a division of 93 against 73. 

Jone 15.—Mr. Sheridan moved an ad- 
= to the king, for copies of any proclama- 

ons, or other documents, relative to the late 
events in Spain, which may have been re- 
ceived by his majesty’s government, whether 
published by the enemy or by the Spanish pa- 
triots. 

Mr. Canning objected to the motion, that 
the papers required could not be regularly 

roduced; but, at the same time, he expressed 
in strong terms the lively emotion with which 
he and his colleagues beheld the voble efloris 
making by the Spanish patriots for the inde- 
oe eg of their country ; and declared it to 
the wish of his mayesty’s government to 
aid the people of Spain in their magnanimous 
straggle, by every assistance which the Bri- 
tish empire can afford.—Mr. Sheridan with- 
drew his motion. 

Inacomuinittee of waysand means, 500,000). 
was voted tor the service of Ireland,and 9, 15g]. 
for protestant dissenting ministers there. 

June 17.—In a committee of supply, the 
following sums were voted :— 

To discharge the arrears of the debis 

of the Duchess of Gloucester,.....£ 495 
Towards the building and repairs of the 

Naval Asylum at Greenwich 
Towards erectingea Military College, 

at Sandhurst, 
To Phillip Martin, Esq. Lieutenant 

General in his Majesty’sarmy, as 

& compensation to make good his 

losses at Virginia, in America 

June 23.—Mr. Wordell submitted the fol- 
lowing motion relative to the clothing of the 
army :—** That a committee be appointed to 
take under their consideration the clothing 
and appointments of the army in general, 
with a view to ascertain whether, by the 
adoption of anew system, clothing and ap- 
Sthvegguir- agreeably to his majesty’s regu- 
ations, might not be furnished on such terms 
2s would insure a great saving to the public, 
and at the sane time allow a continuance ol 
those emoluments to the colonels, that they 
bave hitherto enjoyed from the clothis g of 


35,000 
20,000 
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their regiments, or an equivalent in lieu 
thereof.” —-He observed, that the commander 
in chief, through the medium of the secretary 
at war, assumed to himself the right of con- 
tract; and, in 1803, contracts were made for 
great coais atthe rate of 10s. Gd. per coat, 
when kersey was 4s.6d. per yard, and the same 
sum was given for the same article February, 
1808, when kersey was but 3s. Od. per yard, 
By these private bargains, the public fost a 
considerable sum annually, which, consider- 
ing the fall of the kersey in price, and the re- 
duction in wages could not be computed, tak- 
ing the army at 250,000 men, at less than 
£9,000 per annum, in great coats alone. 
He calculated that a saving might be made of 
£101,000 ; and if the saving on soldiers’ 
caps, and the other fantastic articles in which 
we see some of our military disguised were 
added, the amount of the savings would be 
near £200,000. 

The secretary at war entered into an expla- 
nation respecting the price of kersey$; and 
observed, that a report would speedily be pre- 
sented from a committee of military in, ity 
recommending a new system on the subject 
of army clothing, and this would render un- 
necessary the appointment of the new com- 
mittee proposed by the honourable gentleman. 
—Mr. Wordell accordingly withdrew his mo- 
tion. 

June 24.—Mr. Canning, in answer to 
several questions put to him by Mr. Whit- 
bread, observed, that it was the wish of 
his majesty'’s ministers to co-operate with 
Sweden in the common cause ; but the mili- 
tary plans and military councils of the kiag of 
Sweden, had undergone some changes, and it 
was therefore necessary for Sir John Moore to 
send home for fresh instructions. The gal- 
lant general, it was true, left Sicily with a 
large force, which it was deemed necessary to 
have there, in consequence of the operations 
of the enemy; but he did not return to Eng- 
land without orders from the government. As 
to the commercial co-operation of Sweden, 
the orders of council, and the bill 
thereon, were sent out to the court of Stock- 
holm, which agreed with them, but it was 
also thought necessary to enter into an adjust- 
ment on the subject, which he had every rea- 
son to believe was by this time confirmed. 
With respect to America, it was the inten- 
tion of his majesty’s ministers to be concilia- 
tory, without relinquishing any of our mari- 
time rights, on which depended the honour, 
the glory, and the very existence of our navy. 
With respect toany proposition for peace, his 
majesty’s minsters, entertaired the same 
opinion which they expressed on a former oc- 
casion, but he did not imagine that recent oc- 
currences rendered that desirable object more 
practicable than whea the hon. gentleman 
made his motion cu ihe subject. 
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June 29.—Mr. Perceval, in answer to a 
agg from Lord A. Hamilton, respecting 

t. Alex. Davison, observed, that a_par- 
liamentary commission had been instituted, to 
which the examination of the accounts of 
Mr. Davison had been entrusted. This com- 
mission had given it as their opinion, that 
with regard to some particulars, at least, the 
proper way would be to demand from that 

rson the payment of a civil debt to the pub- 
ic, and if payment be not made, then a civil 
prosecution will be commenced to enforce it. 

Mr. Banksbroughtup the third*® report of 
the committee of finance. He said, when he 
considered how much time had elapsed since 
the last report, he was afraid the House would 
think that the committee bad been negligent, 
but he had to state that a great part of the de- 
Jay had arisen from the contrariety of opinion 
on various points which had existed in the 
committee, and consequent discussions. He 
could say, however, that the matters con- 
taiifal in the report were not the only subjects 
te#*hich the committee hid directed their at- 
+» 845n, There were others connected with 
*..*army accounts, in the consideration of 
which some progress had been made. 

June 30.—An address was voted to his ma- 
jesty, that he would be graciously pleased to 
direct ‘the several archbishops and bishops, 
by his Order of Council, to make such returns 
of the clergy resident within their respective 
dioceses up to March 25 last, that the same 
may be ready to present to the House of Com- 
mons, early in the next session of parliament. 

The following motion by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, after experiencing the mest decided oppo- 
sition, from the secretary at war, and from 
Lord Castlereagh, was negatived on a division, 
by 77 against 4:—** That there be laid be- 
fore the house returns of the several courts- 
martial, both general and regimental, that 
have taken place nA arate the army for the 
last ten years, ending January 1, 1808, spe- 

eifying the number of convictions, the pu- 
nishments inflicted in each regiment, and the 
number of lashes which each individual, pu- 

~ nished with whipping, had received.” 

Jury 4.—Mr. Whitbread observed, that 
he had waited with the utmost patienee till 
"the last moment, when the House was going 
to separate, in expectation that his majesty’s 
ministers would condescend to make some 
~ communication relative to the present singular 
and important situation of Spain; and it was 

- no less a matter of surprise, than it was of 
disappointment, that not one word had been 
uttered by them on this eventful and extraor- 
inary subject. On a recent occasion, when 
he put some questions to ministers regarding 
that entry, the was informed that his ques- 
tions were premature ; and that he would, in 


* Vide Ponorama, Vol. IV. p. 1041. 
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due time, be satisfactorily informed on the 
matter. Since that mar 4 the importance of 
the thing had greatly and vastly increased ; 
the whole Spanish nauion was in arms to repel 
the tyranny that attacked them, and the age 
gressions made on their rights, by the most 
abandoned and abominable transactions, ma- 
naged and conducted by the chief of the French 
government. Hedid expect that we should se. 
cond their views with energy and effect ; and, 
as a convincing document of our sincerity ig 
their cause, the noble Lord opposite to him 
(Lord Castlereagh), after the letter he had 
himself written to the Lord Mayor, on the 
glorious tidings reaching his office of the tem- 
per and efforts of the Spanish nation, that a 
substantial vote of credit would have been 
proposed, to assist ministers in their endea- 
vours to restore that high-minded and strug. 
gling country to its independence ; or, thatan 
address would have been moved to his majes- 
ty, to effect the purpose. [Compare Mr. 
Whitbread’s letter 10 Lord fiviland on this 
subject in Panorama, Vol. LV. p. 890]. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that had he ad- 
vanced any thing on the subject before, it 
would have been premature, and out of sea- 
son; but he had now the pleasing task of an- 
nouncing, that it had been determined to 
give to the pairiotic exertions of Spain, ever 
aid that we could afford. As to his majesty’s 
ministers’ not having laid before parliament 
any proposal concerning that country, he did 
not, in the present state of affairs, think it 
necessary : in due time that would be done ; 
and, although a vote of credit.was not ask« 
ed for, yet, whatsoever disposition might be 
arranged and agreed on for the desirable ob- 
ject, he had the satisfaction of saying, that, by 
the liberality of the House, means were in 
hand to enable them to give that assistance 
which might be immediately required ; and, 
should more be requisite, the Hey corde his 
majesty with the power of calling together 
parliament at a very short notice, by which 
any further or greater supplies, if wanting, 
might be furnished. 

‘he public business of the session having 
heen disposed of, the members of the House 
of Commons were summoned to atiend the 
Lords, where a speech was read by commis- 
sion, in the name of his majesty for which 
vide page 981.—Parliament was then pro- 
rogued, in the usual form until August 20. 


In Panorama, Vol. 1V, page 833, et scg. 
we remarked (under the head of PaRLIa- 
MENTARY EXERTION) “ that vigilance and 
prompitude were the order of the day. "—We 
now verify our observations by adding, that152 
public acts, and 237 of a local and personal 
nature, &ce. passed during the session. 
The following isa list of the public oges. 
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LIST OF ALL THE PUBLIC ACTS 


Passed in the Second Session of the Fourth Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland.——48th Geo. 1/1. 1807-8. 


Act for regulating, issuing, and paying exche- 
quer bills. : 

For continuing duties on malt, sugar, tobacco, 
and snuff, in Great Britain; on pensions and 
offices in England, and for repealing duties of 6d. 
and Is., respectively, on offices and pensions ; 
and for re-granting the said duties, &c, for 1808. 

For empowering the Bank of England to ad- 
vance £3,000,000 for 1808. 

To authorize the advancing, for the public ser- 


-vice, a proportion of the balancé remaining in 


the Bank of England for payment of unclaimed 
dividends, annuities, and lottery prizes ; and for 
regulating the allowances to be paid for the ma- 
nagement of the narional debt. 

For repealing 47 Geo. Ill. ‘ an act for sus- 
pending the operation of an act of 36 Geo. III. 
for the further support and maintenance of cu- 
rates, &c. so far as relates to. the avoidance of 
benefices by the incumbents the eof.” 

To continue, till end of this session, acts for 
execution of treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation, with America. 

For raising £10,500,000, by Exchequer bills, 
for 1808. 

To amend 25 Geo, III. for regulating treasurer 
of navy. 

For abolishing surveyor of subsidies and petty 
customs in London. 

To amend 46 Geo. II]. for granting duties on 
spirits made in Scotland, delivering up licences, 
and for better preventing private distillation. 

For permitting importation of goods from Por- 
tuguese territories, South America, in Portuguese 
ships. 

To amend and continue, until March 25, 1809, 
47 Geo. III. allowing bounties on British plan- 
tation raw sugar exported. 

For settling annuity on Viscount Lake. 

For regulation of marine forces on shore. 

For punishing mutiny and desertion. 

For continuing, till March 25, 1809, bounties 
on exportation of sugar from Great Britain, &c. 

Ditto from Ireland, and for warehousing in 
Ireland rum or spirits of British sugar plantations. 

For amending and continuing 38 Geo. III. 
duties on cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, and mace. 

To continue, till March 25, 1810, 46 Geo. III. 
for permitting importation of masts, yards, bow- 
Sprits, and navy timber, from British colonies in 
N; America, duty free. 

To continue till March 25, 1808, Greenland 
whale fisheries, oil and blubber from Newfound- 
land, and importation of fish from Newfound- 
land and Labrador. 

To empower commissioners for distributing the 
Money paid by United States of America, to in- 
Vest itin Exchequer bills. 

Act for perpetuating several laws relating to 
€xportation of tobacco pipe clay from Great Bri- 
tain to British sugar colonies in West Indies ; 
importation of salt from Europe to Quebec ; and 
Prohibiting of foreign-wrought silks and velvets. 
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To continue several laws relating to bounty on 
hemp and flax, from colonies in America; and 
encouraging manufacture of flax and cotton in 
Great Britain until March 25, 1810. Bounty on 
British and Irish linens exported, and taking off 
duties on foreign raw linen yarns made of flax, 
imported until March 25, 1811. 

For continuing the importation into Great Bri- 
tain, of hides and other articles in foreign ships. 

For continuing until July 25, 1809, 33 Geo. 
III. for rendering payment of creditors more equal 
and expeditious in Scotland. 

For granting until the end of next session, 
duties, &c. in furtherance of orcers in council. 

To continue until March 25, 1809, 41 Geo. III. 
for prohibiting exportation froin Irelend, and per- 
mitting importation into Ireland, duty fre¢, of 
corn and provisions. 

For granting until end of next ses 
on exportation from Ireland of goods 

To probibi’, until end of next se 
tation of Jesuit’s bark and cotton . 
land. 

To amend Irish act, 33 Geo, III. for regulating 
trade of Ireland to East Indies. ; 
To extend provisions of 45 Geo. III. for pre- 
venting counterfeiting of certain silver tokens, 
issued by Bank of Ireland, and to promote cir- 

culation. 

: To warehouse certain goods imported into Ire- 

and. 

*To prohibit, until end of next session, expor- 

tation of Jesuit's batk from Great Britain, 
Exportation of cotton wool* from 

Great Britain. 

For imposing, until end of next session, a duty 
on cotton wool, growth of British colonies, ex- 
ported from Great Britain. 

For continuing, antil June 24, 1809, 46 Geo. 
III. relating to duties of excise on malt. 

For making valid certain orders in council, &¢e, 

For granting annuities to satisfy certain Exche- 
quer bills. 

For increasing rates of subsistence paid to inne 
keepers, &c. for soldiers. ‘ 

To indemnify such as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for offices and employments, till March 
25, 1809, and to permit affidavits of execution of 
indentures of clerks to attornies and solicitors, on 
or before first day of Hilary Term 1809. 

To repeal certain duties of excise, and to grant 
stamp duties in lieu thereof, &c. and to amend 
laws relating to stamp duties, in Ireland. 

To grant taxes in Ireland, on carriages, dogs, 
fire hearths, horses, male servants, and windows. - 

To suspend until June 11, 1808, payment of 
drawbacks on spirits distilled in Great Britain of 
Ireland, exported from either country to the other. 

To prevent exportation of wool to Ireland, be- 
fore bond given for due landing thereof. 

For defraying until March 25, 1809, pay and 
clothing of militia of Ireland, &c. 

For defraying pay and clothing of militia in 
Great Britain for 1808. 

For quieting possessions and confirming de- 
fective titles in Ireland, and limiting the right of 
the crown. 

To purchase premises for enlargement of gene- 
ra] post office in Dublin, 
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For accelerating passing accounts of paymaster 
general of forces. 

To suspend granting of offices in reversion, for 
one year. 

For allowances to subaltern officers of militia, 
while disembodied. 

To revive and continue, until March 25, 1809, 
allowances to adjutants and serjeant-majors of 
militia in England, disembodied. 

For raising £3,000,000 by Exchequer bills, 
for 1808. 

For raising £1,500,000 ditto ditto 
_ For repealing assessed taxes, and granting new 
duties with additional ; for repealing stamp du- 
ties on game certificates, and granting new duties 
under management of commissioners for taxes. 

For abolishing fees received by custom officers 
in Ireland, and for regulating hours of attend- 
ance, and holidays. 

For increasing duty on corks imported, 

- For amending proceedings on indictments and 
informations in court of King’s Bench in certain 
cases ; for authorizing execution in Scotland of 
certain warrants issued for offences committed in 
England ; and for requiring officers taking bail 
in king’s suit to assign bail bonds to the king. 

To settle annuity on her royal highness the 
Duchess of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. 

For repealing 1 James I. ‘* concerning tanners, 
curriers, shoemakers, and other artificers occu- 
pying the cutting of leather ;"’ also certain parts 
of several other acts. 

To continue 45 Geo. II. appointing commis- 
sioners to inquire into public expenditure and bu- 
siness in military department. ; 

For perpetuating several acts for better collec- 
tion of customs and excise in Ireland. 

To amend 47 Geo. III. duties on auctions in 
Treland. 

To amend 46 Geo. III. to accept volunteers 
from militia of Ireland. 

To make more effectual provision for building 
churches, chapels, and glebe houses, and for pur- 
chase of glebe lands, glebe houses, and impro- 
priations, in Ireland. 

For enforcing residence of spiritual persons in 
Ireland. 

For granting additional duty on copper imported 
into Great Britain, till April 5, 1811, and to end 
of then next session. 

For extending bounty on pilchards exported. 

To permit, till March 25, 1810, sugar and 
coffee to be exported from colonies, to southward 
of Cape Finisterre, and corn to be imported. 

To provide that British ships captured by the 
enemy, afterwards becoming property of British 
subjects, shall not be entitled to privilege of Bri- 
tish ships. 

To amend two acts of this session of parlia- 
ment, for carrying into execution certain orders 
in council, respecting duties on goods exported, 
and on prize goods imported. 

For increase and preservation of timber in 
forests. 

- To improve land revenue of the crown in Eng- 
land, and Duchy of Lancaster. 

For better collection of duties on malt. 

_ For interment in church-yards or parochial 
burying-grounds in England, of dead humen 
bodies cast on shore from the sea. 


List of Public Acis. 
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For raising £10,500,000 by annuities. 

To enable his Majesty to vest appointment of 
master of free school of Londonderry in Bishop 
of Derry. 

To grant duties on malt, and on spirits made 
Ireland, with drawbacks on exportation. 

To amend the two acts for collecting malt du- 
ties in Ireland. 

To continue till July 5, 1809, duties, and for 
allowing drawbacks and bounties on goods, &c, 
imported into and exported from Ireland ; new 
duties on East India sugar and foreign spirits; 
and reduce duty on British plantation coffee im- 
ported. 

To amend acts for securing duty on spirits in 
Ireland. 

To perpetuate better regulations for granting 
excise permits and certificates, in Ireland. 

For raising £750,000 by annuities for Ireland, 

For amending an act of last session, for preven- 
tion of smuggling, &c. 

To regulate trade between Great Britain and 
United States of America until next session. 

To revive until March 25, 1809, 39 Geo. II, 
for ¢ncouragement of British fisheries. 

For augmenting rates of hackney coachmen, &c. 

To restrain negotiation of promissory notes 
under a limited sum. 

For assisting commissioners appointed to ex- 
amine Barrack Office accounts. 

To relieve those commissioners, also those for 
auditing public accounts, from postage for official 
letters. 

For assisting commissioners of public expendi- 
tures in West Indies. 

To repeal 47 Geo, III. as to money issued for 
charges of management of stock redeemed. 

To repeal 1 James !. penalties on shooting at 
hares 5 also 3 Geo. I. relating to gamekeepers. , 

Same for Scotland, 4 sess. Ist parl. Anne. 

For continuing, until Aug. 1, 1811, 45 Geo. 
IfI. for bringing a quantity of coals, culm, or 
cinders, to London by inland navigation. 

For better care of lunatics, paupers, or criminals 
in England. 

To issue Exchequer bills for 1808. 

For farming duties on horses hired by mile or 
stage, or for less time than 28 days, 

For depositing prize goods in warehouses, for 
reducing prize spirits to proper strength, for home 
consumption. ‘i 

For extending 47 Geo. III. prize money made 
by foreign in conjunction with British ships, to 
captures made by land forces uf foreign states in 
conjunction with British. 

For extinguishing right of way over a lane in 
front of Chatham lines. 

For appointing commissioners for executing an 
act of this session for granting a duty on pen- 
sions : also 38 Geo. III. land tax for 1798. 

For further extending the bank of Ireland; 
said bank to advance 1,250,000l. Irish currency. 

For better regulation of pilots and pilotage. 

To authorize his Majesty,until March 25, 1809, 
to make regulations for trade to Cape of Good 
Hope. 

To remedy inconvenience from expiration of 
acts, before passing of acts to continue them. 

To enable secretary at war ¢o enforce returns 
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frow clerks of subdivisions, &c. stating fines, half | 


bounties, &c. under local militia act. 

For making compensation to John M‘Clintock, 
and William Foster. M‘Clintock, Esquires, pa- 
tentee serjeants at arms of Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland. 

To regulate trade between Great Britain and 
Portuguese territories, Souch America. 

For encouragement of British white herring 
fishery, unul June 1813. 

For estabdiishing a permanentiocal militia, + 

For raising £500,000 by treasury bills for Ire- 
Jand, for 1893. 

To empower grand juries in Ircland, to sell or 
exghange ground occupied by old courte houses, 
ganls, or county infirmaries, and mateyials. 

For ra sing £6,009,900 by exchequer bills for 
Great Britain, for 1808. 

To grant countervailing duties on spirits im- 
ported into Ireland from Scotland, and equivalent 
drawbacks from Ireland to Scotland. 

For postage of letters to and from Madeira and 
South America. 

For daties on silks painted and stained. 

To prohibit distulation from corn or grain for a 
limite: time. 

For charging duty on spirits imported, accord- 
ing t» their strength. 

For reducing excise duties on coffee imported 
into Great Britain, and for subjecting coffee and 
cocoa warehoused to 43 Geo, I]. 

For reducing customs on coffee imported when 
taken our of warehouse. : 

for vesting property occupied for barrack ser- 
vife in the commusiiguers. 

For discharge of debtors in execution for small 
debts, from imprisonment in certain cases, 

For continuing premiums to southern whale 
fishery. 

To permit importation of rice and grain from 
foreign colonies in Amenca to West Indies: also, 
from United States, by British’ colonies to West 

Indies. 

To permit goods warehoused in London to be 
removed to outports for exportation: for em- 
powering bis Majesty to direct that licences here- 
tofore under his sign manual may be granted by 
one of the principal”secretaries of state; and for 
permitting exportation in vessels of less than legal 
burthen during hostilities. 

To render vali marriages solemnized in cer- 
tain churches and chapels in which banns had not 
usuaily been published before 26 Geo. IL, 

To repeal so much of 45 Geo. IH. as requires. 
certain accounts to be settled within certain pe- 
tiods, by the secretary at war, and enabling his 
majesty to make orders for examining and set- 
tling such accoynts. : 

To repeal so much of 8 Eliz. as takes away 
benefit of clergy from persons stealing privily 
from the person of another; and tor more cffec- 
tually preventing larceny from the person. 

For preventing frauds, &c. in the Cinque Ports ; 
als» for adjustment of salvage, under 12 Anne. 

For continuing tll May 1, 1809, 43 Geo. IN] 
for suspending actions relating to.woollen ma 
nufacture. 
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For enlarging times for first meetings of come 
missioners under certain acts of this session. 
Relating to marking of bags and pockets of 
hops. 

To amend 46 Geo. III. to give further time 
for payment of loan to Grenada merchants, Wil- 
liam Mac Dowal!, James Mac Dowall, and Ro- 
bert Houstofn Rae in the West Indies and else- 
where, except in Scotiand. 

To indemnify persons who have carried into 
execution an act of last session, in relation to 
militia of Tower Hamlete. 

To enlarge 46 Geo. III. for improvement of 
streets near Westminster Hall and Houses of 
Parliament. 

For regulating commission of tiends, in modi~ 
fying stipeads of clergy of Scotland. 

For gianting a sum of money raised by lot- 
terics. 

For directing justices of peace, and for preven 
tion of felonies at Dublin. 

To regulate assessed taxes, tax on property, ° 
professions, &c, Vide Panorama, Vol. 1V, p. 369. 

For reduction of national debt, by granting life 
annuities, 

To regulate stamp duties on licences for selling 
ale, beer, and other exc:seable liquors. ‘ 

For protection of oyster fisheries, in England. 

For annuities to judges of court of session, &, 
in Scotland, on resignation, 

For vesting stock of court of session in Scot- 
land in trustees, for erecting buildings for college 
of justice and pubic goal, in Edinburgh, &c, 

To permit sale of Danish prige ship Constantia 
Maria, and her cargo, at Fowey, if Cornwall. 

For granting moncy cut of consolidated fund, 
and appropriating supplies granted this session. 

For regulating stamp duues on deeds, law pro- 
ceedings, and duties on legacies and successions to 
personal estate on intestacies, : 

For establishing local militia in Scotland. 

Concerning administration of justice in Scote 
land, and appeals to house of lords. 

For duties oa wash from sugar during probibi- 
tion of distillation from corn. , 
Numter of Acts passed this Session, 

152 acts, public and general. 

157 local and personal. 

77 not printed. 

386 Total. 


SEA BATHING. 

To such Persons as intend to visit theSra Coast, 
the following Observations, pestponed from the 
last Number, are now submitted. 


New Kent Raad. 

In gencral, every disease which is founded jn, 
yr is accompanied by debility, derives very ma- 
onal and important advantage trom bathing * 5 
vid as sea baiuing has a decided superionty ver 
very other, from its possessing greater strengthens 


C, Pears. 


* See Sir John Floyer, M. D. on Cold Bathing 


Ti tend a f 
from waich much good may be selected, 


seamen, 


Vor, IV. (Supp, Lit. Pan. Oct, 1808.) 
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tig powers, so in proportion is it deservedly pre- 
ferred. The combination it also has with other 
favourable circumstances, and under which 
itis sought, are almost equally important, viz. 
‘a fresh and invigorating air, change of situa- 
tion, abstraction from usual pursuits, the exclu- 
Sive application of the mind to the immediate 
object of health, the cessation of mental exertions 
and calmness from mental pe turbation, the mutual 
wish to please others, and be pleased by them, 
the chearful and pleasing influence of appropriate 
amusements, and above all, that observance of 
regimen in every pursuit, both of mind and body, 
which invalids are usually enjoined to observe ; 
and which every wise patient, studious of his re- 
covezy, and aware of the express design of his 
journey, will observe, are all of them to be taken 
into the number of those advantages which are 
intended to be secured by going to the sea 
‘Coast. When invalids are removed thither, 
the fatigue of the journey must always be pro- 
to the strength of the patient. When 
sick and debilitated person is hurried down 
to the sea-side, the fatigue and exertion of the 
removal often does more harm, than their resi- 
dence there can possibly do good, or even re- 
cover. 

Short stages, with such intervals of rest as will | 
fecruit and refresh the patient, and such due and 
proper support and nourishment on the road as 
the case requires, are essenually and indispensa- 
bly requisite. Nor can they be omitted or ne- 
giected without hazarding the worst effects, The 
‘escape of some, by a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, invalidates not a general 
rule. When patients have arrived, give ume to 
recover strength, and enable them to employ the 
Means they have sought by their removal. At 
first, only walking or riding on the beach should 
be attempted, to re@ive the sea air, and let the 
spray blow over and upon them. The tme must 
be regulated by their feelings, as fatigue should 
never be induced. A small quantity of the sea 
water may be drank, where advisable, in such 
doses and at such intervals, as the constitution 
requires*. After this has been done a few days, | 
or longer, according to the circamstances of the 
patient, nature of the case, and intended period 
of stay, bathing may be attempted. For persons 
unaccustomed to it, the tepid bath should be pre- 
ferred at first, for two or three times, having the 
temperature lowered each time, that the cald sea 
bathing (i.e. the sea water at its natural tempe- 
rature) may be begun. The time of staying in 
the water must be varied, according to the strength 
of the patient. At first, it should be very short, 
hardy more than “in, and out again immediate- 
ly :” and afterwards increased at pleasure, as the 
feelings direct; always remembering, that if 
shiverisig or debility be induced, the proper time | 
has been exceeded. It is not necessary tou g> in 
heid foremost. This is only a prejudice, and | 
gives many persons such needless alarm as to | 
prevent their bathing. The mind may be re- | 


* From a wine glass full to a pint, or more, if! 
‘neeessary ; every two, three, or four days. Some 
only require it once a.week ; others, every day. | 


Medical Report.—Sea Bathing. 
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lieved, and the body equally well secured by 
having some of the water first poured over the 
head and chest; the head may be held down, 
or on one side, for that purpose ; and then the 
patient may, if agreeable, walk into the water 
with impunity. After leaving the water, the body 
should be quickly rubbed dry. Brisk rub- 
bing, when itcan be borne, increases the bene 
ficial effects of bathing, improves the state of the 
circulation, braces and invigorates_the system, 
and prevents the taking of cold.* Particular'at- 
terition should be paid to the drying at the hair; 
for to expuse it to the water, is certainly 
the best way, as salt water does not hazard the 
giving of cold. An agreeable warmth genenilly 
suceceds: if itdoes not the first time, o1 after 
walking, a few trials should not discourage ; per- 
severance will generally be followed by success, 
This I have known to be the case where obstinate 
head-aches have followed bathing, and prevented 
the patient from continuing his design by exciting 
needless alarm ; bat by advising perseverance, | 
have found him amply rewarded, and thankful. 
The time for bathing is not so important as has 
been supposed. Such as prefer the moming, may 
bathe early ; and perhaps with advantage. But 
Many persons cannot do this, from a variety of 
causes : nor need they. To such, any other time 
of the day, provided they avoid evening damps, 
will be beneficial. Such persons as chuse to go 
into what is called the open sea, should select a 
good and proper situation, with a clean sandy or 
gravelly bottom, and be careful to avoid all such 
accidental circumstances as may prove dangerous. 
Every person who bathes, and especially an invalid, 
should always be provided with some plain whols 
some eatable, as biscuit, bread, &e. that the 
cravings of the stomach may be immediately sup- 
plied, and thereby prevent the increase @f debilit 
ty, or flatulency, pain, fainting, &c. in that organ, 
which fiom thence communicated to the whole 
system and constitution in general, often pro- 
duces serious iliness. The diet and general ma 
nagement of the patient should be particularly 
regarded : the most strengthening food should be 
given. Every weak constitution and debilitating 
illness require it; and as the stomach is to be ins 
vigorated, small quantities, and frequently given, 
should be the rule. First, avimal juices, as beef 
tea, made very strong, and seasoned ; then ani- 
mal food, roast or boiled, not excepting the fat 
of meat. After these more savory dishes, not 
too highly seasoned ; and especially if the patient 
has any particular loriging, it should be gratified, 
unless he is delirious ; for in illness,‘ the indica+ 
tions of nature are the best ; she knows her own 
wants, and we should warch and supply them f. 
Seasoned meats, as ham, anchovy, &c. are often 
not only ‘proper, but highly beneficial. Of fish, 
the most nutritive should be preferred, as turbot, 
soa}, haddock, all shell fish, &c. Wine, or malt 


* See Fuller’s Medicina Gymnastica, p. 197, 
of Chaffing; and p. 220, The Pracuce of - 


| Antients. 


+ Sce the Medical Reports on Consumption, in 
the Panorama for last April, May, July, and Au- 
gust. 
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liquor may be drank, as is found to agree the best. 
Brown stout, porter, or weak home-brewed ale, 
are verx proper. Vegetables and pastry should 
be avoided, as insufficient; or taken in small 
quantities, when they suit the stomach. Fruit 
must be regulated in the same way ; such as re- 
laxes the bowels is inadmissible. Buttermilk is 
nourishing, but milk alone, not sufficiently so : 
if taken, it should have an egg, sugar and wine, 
added. Chocolate, or coffee, is better than tea ; 
the latter, when drank, should not be too strong, 
and be further amended by sugar and milk. No 
liquid should be drank too hot. This is a prolific 
source of mischief. Strength and heat are the 
only radical evils of tea, which is otherwise an 
excellent beverage for persons in health, and wil] 
much tend to keep them so.f Water, or toast 
and water, may be drank at meals, by invalids, if 
wine is taken at other times 3 the general solvent 
powers of watet, on food, making it highly nu- 
tritious. The bowels should be kept regular, 
either by the sea water, or-any other mild aperient 
medicine. Rhubarb will do this, with the advan- 
tage of communicating strength afterwards, Ex- 
ercise and air should be sought at every proper 
opportunity, but mustalways be regulated by the 
strength and feelings of the patient: fatigue should 
never be felt; this debilitates, and perverts the 
semedy to an evil! Walking, riding in a carriage 
or on horseback, sailing ina boat, aswing, &c. 
may be severally employed, as agreeable. Amuse- 
ments should also be allowed ; but they should 
be really so, and not sought as a business. The 
mind must be relieved, not fatigued. When per- 
sons devote their time and pursuits to amusements 
only, the nature of them is perverted, and their 
design defeated. Many of the amusements ‘at 
watering places are wholly improper for invalids, 
and are only intended for those who are well, 
anc accompany or visit the sick ; as the crowd- 
ed theatre, and the exhausting dance, where 
the heat and confinement are too oppressive 
for patients, who are much better away from 
every public place, whether library, the prome- 
nade, &c., where noise and bustle fatigue and 
exhaust what it is their peculiar business to repair 
and accumulate, 


The proper length of time to stay at any wa- 
teting place must be regulated by its effects ; 
which mist also influence the renewal and repe- 
tition of the means ; the diseases of young peo- 
ple generally bejng removed in a shorter period, 
often one season, while those of elder persons 
frequently requis¢ the attention of several seasons 
n succession tg establish their health, from the 
influence of what is calfed ‘their chtonic, or last- 
ing complaints: more especially when they are 
aggravated by the effects of intemperance, a hot 
(not merely warm) climate, &c.. And it should 
always be remembered, that whatever good has 
been secured by the sea air, water, &c. can only 
be rendered permanent by the continuance of the 
‘Same Care tind regulanity which obtained it. The 
advantages that have been gained, in the country 
Ahould not be lost in town, or at home. 


* Since the introduction of tea in this country, 
the general health has been very much improved, 
and the severity of certain diseases mutch abated. 


Poetry.—Mr. Thewall’s Ode. 
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POETRY. 
MR. THELWALL’S ODE, ADDRESSED TO THE 
ENERGIES OF BRITAIN IN BEHALF OF THE 
SPANISH PATRIOTS. 


(First delivered at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Lon- 
, on St. James’s Day—25 July, 1808.) 

The glowing dreams of hope are fled, 

That play’d around the youthful head, 
And reus'd the kindling soul 

To thoughts of high romantic worth ;-~- 
ve boundless expectation birth, 
d bade the fragile sons of earth 
Pant for pertection’s goal. 


O! thoughts by generous fervour fed, ; 
That through the bounding bosom spread, 
Till every selfish passion fled 

Before your strong control !—. 
Nor fled alone :—for, in that hour, 
Calm reason lost her guiding power, 

And sage experience old. 
The incongruous world is form’dagain 3 
And, instant, from the heated brain, 

Starts forth—** of gold!” 

2 


«« Nature no more in conflict writhes. 
“* Beat—beat—to ploughshares beat your. 
scythes, 

*© Ye rattling cars of war!— 

** No, more oppression lords around, 

** Virtue nd more in chains is bound, . 

** Nor vice with glory’s laurel crown’d, 
“© Benéath a partial star! ia 

“ For honest toil the fruitage grows, 

“« The harvest bends; the vintage glows, 

And, while the general Pzean flows, 
«© Astrea mounts the car!” 


Ah! fond mistake :—for, even there, 

Where fancy (with a mcther’s care) 
Bent ojer her cradled joy, 

A changeling demon lay enswath’d, 

His infant lips in slaughter bath’d 5 
Foster’d but to destroy. 


I. 3. 
Hence, while the enthusiast heart beat 


high 
O'er her imagin’d progeny, 

And in prophetic ecstacy, 

Chaunted the jocund strain, 

Herculean, from those swathes he broke :—« 
But not to shap oppression’s yoke, 

And bid the world rejoice 5 
Not over city, grove, and plain 
To bid the halcyon virtues reign, 

And freedom lift her voice. 


No: but to bid the ravag’d world, . 
From every social comfort hurl’d, 
Fall prostrate at his feet ; 
To loose, more fierce, the dogs of wats 
Doubly to scythe the iron car, 
And urge the coursers fleet; - 
From realm to trampled realm to fly, 
With Siroc breath an! lightning eye, 
Blasting they meet, 
1 


From Norway rocks and Lapland snows, 
To where Italia’s summer glows, 
223 
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Wide spreads the prosperous crime. 
From, Lusitania’s western: bound,— 
The distant Volga hears the sound, 
_ That claims all Europe’s ample bound 
Each region, soil and climie. 
Nor Asia’s fanes unmenac’d stand, 
Nor thine, Columbia !—promis’d land . 
Where freedom’s noblest work was plann’d 
Mid native scenes sublime. 


And see—what crimes of deepest die! 
What deeds of blackest perfidy 
Ambition’s course attend! 
Toussaint ! thy dungeon :—the dire wood 
By midnight stuin’d with blood! 
foul Paum’s disastrous end! 


And sleeps Omnipotence supine? 
Does his red arm the volt resign, 
And give oppression room ? 
Must the wide world, in abject woe, 
Yield its torn f.sces to the foe,— 
And one fe!) domination know 
Of stern tvrannic gloom ?. 
While, curs’d by intellectual dearth, 
The feeble potencies of earth, 
Scarce give one dawning hope a birth, 
To mitigate the doom ? 
But hark : Iberia’s genius wakes; 
The fetters from her hands she breaks ; 
And (fervid as their clime !) 
Her martial sans, tov long abas’d, 
Their manly limbs in steel have brac’d, 
And helm’d the brow sublime ! 


Wide Set the conquering banner fy, 
Children of ancient chivalry 
Kind!e vour wonted energy, 

Nations of bigh renown! 
Thine—thine is every nation's pray’r; 
And every generous heart shall share 

The triumphs of thy worth ; 
Shouting, as, with terrific frown, 
‘Thy wrath resistless trampits down 

The tyrants of the earth. 

But chief. shall British bosoms beat, 
And kindle with a patriot héat, 

In active effort shewn. j 
Yes, Britain, yes, my native land ! 

For dauntless heart and liberal hand 

Among the nations known :— 

thy mighty arm outspread ; 
See thee, in nerve, and heart, and head, 

Make the great cause thy own. 


The following Odes were written by two friends, 
who agreed to write on the same subject, at the 
same time: we therefore print them in company, 
not as rivals but as coadjutors. 

TO FORGETFULNESS. 
<¢ ‘Tis thou canst minister to a mind diseas’d, 


«© Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow.” 
*¢ A sweet oblivious antidote.” 


Shakespeare's Macbeth. 


Forgetfulness, mysterious pow'r! 

Of dark confusion and wild chaos born, 

And nurst in shades forlorn, 
Where gloom eternal spreads and silence reigns ; 
Oh, lead me, goddess, to thy rayless bow’s 
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Where Lethe rolls his ebon tide, 

And the still spectres glide ; 

There let me hear thy soul-benumbing stfains ; 
Bound in thrilling horror’s chains : 

And view with eye entranc’d thy wizard form ; 
So shall thy praise my hallow’d lips inspire 
And swell to nobler sounds the music of my lyre, 
And lend awhile thy magic pow’r, 

O Bard, whose wild prophetic tongue 
Appall'd in vict’ry’s fav'ring hour 

Thycountry’s ruthless foe, with omen'd song 5 
And thou, whose mightier spirit soars 

Where seraphs bright ’mid thunders dwell ; 
And vast eternity explores, 

Chaotic wilds and voids, and darkest hell 3 
Breathe inspiration, guide my trembling string, 
And stamp with forms of truth she melody Ising. 
Goddess dread, thy looks dispel 
The heart corroding cares that dwell 

On pensive mem'ry’s cheek, 

Tis thine Misfortune’s son to raise, 

Long brooding o’er his blasted days, 
Illusive joy to seek! 

Impetuous grief thou canst allay, 

Blind fury’s vengeful passion stay, 

And plaintive sorrow cheer : 

Enrobe in smiles dark Anger’s face, 

And from pale Love slow misery chase, 
Hope whisp’ring in his ear. 

In vain to ease the tortur’d mind, 

Shall Sieep her flow’ry chaplets bind,—— 

Unless thou give repose : 

The wretch anew his anguish feels, 
On night’s still hour blank horror steals, 

And aggravates his woes, 

O goddess, thy heart-soothing pow'r, 
Rules sovereign in dread Pluto’s bow’r, 

Fills sad Lucretia’s shade, 

Who firmly grasp’d, in mute despair, 

The sanguinary blade ; 

While vengeance deep the son and sire prepare ; 

Or with the love-lorn queen, who strove 

The Dardan prince With fruitless tears to move; 

But when his flight she view'd, 

O’er ocean’s billows rade, 

To hapless grief and fell remorse a prey, 

She hasten’d to that sflent short, 

Where thou with death hold’st undivided sway, 

And own’d her woes no more.— 

There too, beneath thy soft controul, 

The mighty form appears 

Gf him whose hand the guilty fgulchion bears, 
That swept his rage away, and calm’d his furi- 

ous soul. 
But strike to sad Jer sounds the lyre ! 

O muse, a melancholy strain ! 

Tell how the hero’s fame—the poets fire— 

How beauty—wisdom—worth—decay - 

And fall wo grim Forgetfulness a-prey 
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Though lost to view yet shall they not expire, 
; Futurity can boast an unborn day, 

When stronger fate shall burst this iron chain 
And blazing brightness bid the world admire, 
Now shall the muse in Lydian measures 
Goddess, sing thy hopes, thy pleasures : 

See revelry and mirth combine ; 
And pour to thee the tuby wine : 
While rausic lends her varied note, 

To chatm thee to a mortal dwelling, 
Hark ! how the liquid murmurs float, 

In high niajestic numbers swelling 4 
Tothee, to thee, the sounds aspire, 

Pour'd from each tuneful voice, and soft sympho- 
nious lyre. 
Hence, hence, O vain unreal joys! 
Wild rout and Becchanalian noise ; 
Wealth, ambition, honour, glory, 
Ye no solid foys can bring : 
On fleeting wing, 

Like fairy dream or summer story 
Tour transient gleam of happiness expires ; 

But, rather, come, ye joys refin’d, 

And fill with rapture pure the mind, 

Joys that Retirement’s self inspires, 


Where earthly visions ne’er intrude ; 

Calm peace, and studious solitude ; 

Th’ immortal muse of heavy'’nly mien ; 

And Fancy, visionary queen. 

Then, goddess, come, with softly soothing sway ; 
Enwraptin extacy or musing dream, 

O let me drain thy sweet oblivious bowl, 

Whose blisful taste can charm the visual ray 
To view cnraptur’d Hope’s resplendent beam, 

Can banish ev’ry woe, and memory’s pangs con- 

troul, 


J. G.S, 


TO FORGETFULNESS. 


“© On their fallen fame, 
*¢ Exultant, mockingat the pride of man, 
Sits grim Forgetfulness.” 
H.K, Time,” 


O! Thou, from whose appalling frown, 
Nature trembling-shudd’ring flies ;— 
Whose sway the great, the good, the wise, 

Must undistingaish'd own : 

Behold! I bow before thy shrine, 

Tuning to thee my artless lays; . 

And e:e, Forgetfulness, thy glopm* 
Enwraps my shade, conceals my tomb, 
And ere my song be wholly thine, 

I would attempt praise 
O for the lyre! whose magic spell, 
Could soothe the dark. biow’d king ‘of hell! 
That lyre divine, that tuneful afr, 
Might touch, relentless pow’r, thy heart ; 


to Forgetfalness. 


And in compliance with my pray’r, 
Mov'd by the music of my song, 

Thou wouldst awhile my mem’ry spare, 
My fame a little while prolong. 


Alas! how vain the fond desire ! 
The world engross’d with other themes, 
With pleasure’s songs, ambition’s schemes, 
With folly’s tales, or fancy’s dreams, 
Say, can it hear thy lyre ? 
Ah, no! for soon, fond Friendship dead, 
And Hope, the beauteous flatt’rer, fled, 
The Muse will vainty sighing roam 
To seek a patron, ora home; 
Till she on cold oblivion’s breast, 
At last unnotic’d sinks to rest. 


Thy harp unstrung, 
In silence bung, 
The lumber room of Time awaits, 
mingled, tost, 
For ever lost, 
Moulder in unlamented fates, 
The former favourites of fame, 
The vanities that once had name, 
The worn-out themes of former praise, 
The long lost deeds of elder days, 
And many a rose-bud, many a gem, 
“And once resplendent diadem, 
Ambition’s kuurels, virtue’s tears, 
“© And all the refuse of six thousand years,” 


Say in what dreary plain, 
Or desolated fane, 
Hast thou thy favourite palace, awful queen ? 
Or, when fierce tempests sweep 
Along the black'ning deep, 
Dost thou in silence love to view the scene ? 
To watch the shatter’d Lark, where at the helm 
Sits mate despair, the s¢arnan’s last endeavour, 
To see the conqu’ring waves the wreck o’erwhelm, 
Forlo! they sink, and they are thine for ever! 
Hide, va:n ambition, hide! 
Oblivion mocks thine efforts, upstart pride ! 
Go now, in fruitless labour pile 
Pyramid on pyramid ; 
Exceed what Babel’s builders did, 
And fondiy hope the while, 
That there in silent state secure, 
Thy fame exalted shall endure : 
Shall dark oblivion’s power defy, 
Andemulate eternity : 
Forgetfulness shall smile 
Upon thy boast, proud creature of a day ! 
And call on Ruin to behold her prey. 
Yet some there are, who at thine“altars bend, 
Who bless thine influence, and implore thine 
aid ; 
Sister of sleep, thou art pale scrrow’s friend, 
And coward guilt seeks refuge in thy shade, 
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When man had sinn’d—when mem'ry’s cheerles 
light 

Shone but on woe—and hope alone could bless, 
On thee he call'd to shroud in endjess night 

The murder’d hours of former happiness, 
And when to woe abandon’d, sceptic grief 

Deniesthy pow’r, and woogs the tardy grave, 
Thou art, unseen, preparing sure relief, 

And hasting those that thank thee not to saye. 
Ah should it be my fate to prove 

The stings of hapless hopeless love, 

Then may my plaints thy pity moxe, 

Nor sigh in vain regret! 

Or if it be my lot to feel 

That sharper than the murderer's steel 

Is slander’s shaft ;—haster and heal, 

And teach me to forget. 

And oh! when long my harass’d breast 
Has been with care and toil oppress’d 
How sweet within thine arms to rest, 

Mine aching eyes to close ! 
How pleasant to thy soft controul 
To yield awhile my weary soul, 
To drink from thy Lethean bow! 

A balm for all my woes !— 
When sorrows cloud our setting sun, 
Ere yet the race of life is run, 
How sweet, Forgetfulness, we find 
Thy soothing twilight to the mind: 
When gteaming thro’ the grey serene - 
The past is indistinctly seen ! 
When, view'd in mem'ry’s temper’d light, 
E’en, thorns with glitt’ring tears look bright : 
And e’en the rugged mountaia’s hue 
Looks lovely as it fades from view ; 
While hope, life’s evening star, on high 
Diffuses radiance o’er the sky. 

Oh! when upon the tamb shall shine 
The dawning beams of endless day, 

When earth and ocean shall resign 
Their dead, the Grave give up hig preys 
The mists of time shal} soll away, 

While the last trumpet’s awful Blast, 
Through all thy caves in thunder deep, 

Shall loud proclaim thine empire past, 
And burst the iron bands.of sleep, 
Shake on her ancient throne, primeval Night, 
Ah, what dark secretsthen shajl be dragg’d forth 

tolight! 

There’s ONE, whose eye objivign can’t evade, 
No lustre dazzle—and no darkngss shade : 
The shifting ages from creation’s dgwa, 
Th’ eternal past,—th’ eternity unbosa, 
(He know’s no pause, — no interval betyween,) 
All are to Him one ever present scene: 
He, for to Him'the hearts of all are known, 
Counts every sigh and treasures ev'ry groan 5 
Vice not unmark'd erects his haughty mien, 
Nor can a blush of Virtue fade unseen. ' 

February 2, 1808. J.C. B. 


Poetry.—Alla Spagna, 
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ALLA SPAGNA,ALL’ IPALIA, ALL’ EUROPA: 
Freme ’| Tiranno altero, che sul pone 
Ogni diritto rie] sanguigno brando, 
Che, soggigar if mondo desiando, 
Britannia sola al suo voler s’oppone. 
Quindi pien di furore qual Nerone, 
Mentre decreti ognor va fulminando, 
Geme I'Europa, ¢ dice sospirando, 
« Nel tuo valor confido, invitta Albione! 
L’unica speme sei di libértate, 
Co} tuo sovran magnanimo, che regna 
Con virti, con vigor, ¢on dignitate. 
Deh ! resisti al feroce, che disegna, 
Dopo te, calpestar I’umanitate ; 
Satan l’incita, ¢ l’empio i} ciel disdegna.” 
Ma gia pena condegng 
[Paga ormai di punis li falli altrui} 
Mandagli giu da Ja sfera superna 
La Providenza eterna ! 
Di generoso sdegno i fighi tui, 
Ibevia scgnsolata, 
Volan qual turbo a vendicay l’gnore, 
Su Vempic usurpatore, 
De la lor Patria si contaminata ! 
Magnanimo il Britanno” 
Efficace soccorso a voi gia manda, 
Alte invitte comanda 
Squadre sue di sol far guerra al Tiranos 
Ne le vicende de Ja dubbia sorte 
L’Ispan prisce valorvi sia presente, 
Con fermezza, alla mente: 
Per la Patria, e 1 Souvran beliaé la morte. 
Con Vorrenda perfidia, non ascdsay 
La pace é vergognosa. 
Scuoti i’indegno giogo ; Italia tniay 
Siegui d'Iberia glorioso esempio! 
Vile serva d’un empio 
Sara chi Gran Regina esser dovria ? 
Ma gia |'Europa, di rossore tinta, 
Dalla gloria sispinta, 
Risorge,a canceHar da la sua fronte 
GI’ errori gravi, l’onte. 
Qual Attila, dagel del germe umano, 
Vinto ; di rabbia insano, 
Fugge tetror de’ vili, non de’ fieri. 
Angli, Ispani ! 
Van’ faggir reciso teschio orrenday 
Ancoi d’ira fremendo, 
Qua! d’Olofetné, o di Nadir atroce ! 
Si rasserena ’! ciel, torna giocondo ; 
Ride, respira’! ntondo; 
Mentre gitl spinta é’anima feroce! 
All’ ortibile parta fa tragitto, 
Dov’ al barlume é seritto, 
Lasciate ogni speranza, o voi, ch’ entrate,” 
Scettri rapendo all "anime dannate. 
L.£. DIscENDENTE DI 
VER@® SPAGNOLO. 


Londra, Luglio, 1808.. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
AGRICULTURE. 
WOBURN SHEEP-SHEARING. 

About eleven o'clock on Monday, June 13, a 
numerous company of distinguished Agriculturists 
ani Gentlemen Farmers assembled at the Park 
Farm, Woburn, Tse morning, Which was re- 
markably fine, was employed in viewing the South 
Down and Leigester sheep, the property of his 
Grace th: Duke of Bedford, which were to be 
sold in the evening. At three o’¢lock the com-” 
pany repaired to the Abbey to partake of a most 
elegant dinner, whofe the utmost conviviality pre- 
vailed, and at six o'clock retutned to the !’ark 
Farm, were several lots of stock weresold by 
Mr. Clavtou 

Tuesdav morning @ very numerous company of 

agricultuits s procecded to Crawley Heath Farm, 
to be pres. tata otoughing match, for a silver 
cup, value five guineas, tu be given by the Duke 
of Bedford to the proprietor of the successful) 
plough, and two guineas to the plough-hoider. At 
twelve o’clock five ploughs started. 
_ ‘The company returned to the Park Farm, and 
attended at the judges’ examination of the prize 
theaves, and long and short woolled sheep. This 
business employed them until three o'clock, when 
they repaired t9 the Abbey to dinner, 

After dinner, Lord Somerville rose, and pre- 
sented to the Duke a latge silver salver, from the 
Azricnlturists of Great Britain. This elegant piece 
ot plate weighed about four hundred ounces, and 
was ab oreightecn inches by two feet in size ; its 
border “es decorated with embossed figures, ¢m- 
blematical of agriculture; in the centre was the 
Bedford arms superbly engraved, with this in- 
scription—To his Gace John, Duke of Bedford, 
from the Azriculturists of Great Britain, Anno 
Domini, 1807.—His Grace returned thanks in a 
mo*t elegant and an mated speech. 

Wednesday morning was employed by the com- 
pany in viewing the stock intended for sae in the 
evening, and in inspecting the agricultural im- 


* Wednesday, the 25th May, was exhibited, 
ina field at Kingscope, Gloucestershire, what it is 
presamed may hereafter be considered an epocha 
in the annals of ploaghing. It had previously 
been stipulated in the articies of a bet, that an 
aged horse, and unsound in his wind, should, at 
a depth almost a third more than is the provincial 
custom, plough, in a neat end effectual manner, 
an acre of a two-years’ lay, in five hours. At 11 
o'clock, amidst a large concourse Of Spectators, 
almost unanimously pronouncing the feat impos- 
sible, the horse began to work, and at the end of 
four hours and thirty-five minutes, had completed | 
the whole, to the satisfaction of all present; and | 
so far from being exhausted thereby, or exhibit- 
ing the least symptom of distress, he afterwards, 
and in continuation, ploughed a surplus of furrow 
of 3-8ths of a mile in length with apparently 
equal ease in 5-Gths of the average of time em- 
ployed through the whole. As he méved on a} 

ine ot draught he had not been used to, and to) 
prevent his being baffled by a surrounding con- 
‘Course, a person was allowed to lead him ; but no 
driver, whip, or other flageltam was found neces- 
performance. 


‘ary, ‘or employed duting the perfo 
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ments ‘which were placed in the rick-yard. 
hese were, Listér’s patent threshing-mill, and 
straw-cutter. Another portable threshing-mill, 
worked by two horses, to be erected ina field, if 
necessary, exhibited by Mr. Shepherd, Woburn g 
as also a straw-cutter, worked by the same horses. 
These two last machines were: the invention of 
Mr. Robert Salmon; similar ones were ex» 
hibited, and obtained the prize, at former sheep- 
shearings ; the threshing-mill having been im- 
proved by Mr. J. Shepherd. A clover threshing 
machine, shewn by Mr. Wainwright; a straw» 
cutter, onthe same principle as Mr Shepherd’s, 
but ofsmalier size, by Mr, Pasmore ; and a small 
machine for bruising oats, by the same gentle 
man. Mr. Bachelor and two brothers brought a 
drill-machine for sowing wheat or other seeds. 
Mr. Robert Salmon exhibited a machine, on @ 
mew principle, for reaping corn, Mr. Evans 
shewed a double-barrelled force-pump gardeit- 
engine ; a man-trap, invented by Sir THeophilus 
Biddulph, which, by means of a chain, detained 
the offender, without any material injury. Mr. 
Rubert Bowman, of Dundee, shewed specimens 
of netting and chair bottoms, formed of shreds of 
whalebone, by which he proposes to supersede 
the us? of hema, also, for nets for sheep folds, and 
other purposes. 


At three o'clock the gentlemen attendéd the 
dinner at the Abbey, and after the cloth was 
drawn, the usual toasts were given. His Gract 
then proceeded toadjudge the prizes, viz. 

Ist. For the best two-shear long-woolled fat 
wether, a silvercup, 10 guineas value to Mr. 
John Barton. : 

2d. Anothersimilar premium (but confined fo 
Bedfosdshire) to Mr. Edward Platt, a cup 5 gui- 
neas value, 

3d. For the best two-shear shert-woolled fat 
wether, a cap, 10 guineas, to Mr. Robert Trevor. 

4th. Ditto ditto, bréd in Bedfordshire, a cup, 
value 5 guineas, to Mr. Runciman, 

For the pen of thrée long-woolled 
theaves, a cup, 10 guirteas, to Mr. John Buttfield. 

6th. Ditto ditto, second best, a cup, 5 guineas, 
to Mr. John Cowley. . 

7th. Por the best pen of three short-woajled 
theaves, a cup, 10 guineas, to Mr. Trevor. 

8th. For the second ditto ditto, a cup of 5 
guineas value, to Mr, Runciman. 

9th. For the best boar, a cup, 5 guineas, .to 
Lord Ossory. 

10th. For the best sheep-Shearer, 5 gnineas, to 
Job ‘Arnold. 

‘Second best ditto, 4’guineas, to Thomas 
umel, 

12th. Third’ best ditto, 3 guindis, to John 
Bollard. 

13th. Fourth “best ditto, 2 guiness, to John 


_Swannel. 


14th. Fifth best ditto, 1 guinea, to John Collins. 

45th. To encourage the exhibition Of itnple- 
ments, the premium of 20 guineas was divided as 
‘follows :—To Mr. Pasmore, for his chaff Yutter 
and bean splitter, three guineas; Mr. Shepherd, 
for a frame appli¢d to Mr. Salmon's aye | 
machine, to allow its erectiin in the field; a 
Mr. Bachelor’s improvement of a ‘drill machine 
of Mr. Salmon’s, which gained a premiuth some 
years ago, each five guineas; Mr. Bowmah, se 
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ven guineas, for his whalebone, asa substitute, in 
some cases, for hemp. 

16th. For the best plough, acup, 10 guineas, 
to Mr. Andrew Wilson, his Grace’s bailiff: and 2 
guineas to John Green, the plough-holder. 

17th. For experiments on drill and broad-cast 
hushandry. This could not e adjudged until 
after harvest. The two candidates were, Mr. Wm. 
Runciman, am! Mr. Cowley. 

18th. Premiums for shepherds; to John Clark, 
shepberd to Mr. Whitbread, 5 guineas, for raising 
265 lambs from 229 ewes. 

With. John Holland, the Duke of Bedford’s 
shepherd, 4 guineas, for rearing 694 lambs from 

ewes. 

20th. Wm. Sharman, Mr. Runciman’s shep- 
herd, .3 guineas, for rearing 228 |.mbs from 218 
ewes. 

The last premium was for irrigation : which his 
Grace much regretted was unclaimed. 

The Duke now concluded by an elegant speech, 
in which he thanked the gentlemen present for 
their attendance, and hoped they would fayour 
him with their company the next year. 

Tbe South Down rams were let by lottery. 
Sir W. W. Wynne drew the favourite ram 13, 
@gainst 24 competitors ; price fer the same 40 
guineas.—The Devon and Hereford cows, fetched 
high prices. 

Among the gentlemen present were—Earl Win- 
chelsea ; Lords W. Russel, Somerville, Dundas, 
and Ludlow; Sits Joseph Banks, Watkin Wil- 
ham Wynne, Theophilus Biddulph, Richard Sa- 
vage, and John Seabright, Barts. &c. &c.—Lords 
De Dun enville and Kinnaird; the Marquis of 
Hunte, , Sir Hugh Inglis, Kc. &c. 


HOLENAM SHEEP-SHEARING. 


This annual festival, established by T..W. 
Coke, Esq. M.P. for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, the improvement of breeding stock, the en- 
couragement of labour aad industry, &c. com- 
menced on Monday, June 21, when those agri- 
¢culturists who ha! arrived inspected the system 
of driil husbandry in the turnip fields. Pulverized 
cake was deposited, and turnip seed united 
with it; the former in the proportion of less 
than a quarter ef a ton, the latter at from 3 to 
4 pints peracre. The growing crops on the farm 
“were viewed, and exmbited a luxuriant appear- 
ance, especially the wheats. The crop’of Saintfoin 
‘also, which was mowing, produced a heavy 
swarth, and was greatly improved since last year. 
‘The company rode to the farmyard, and examined 
the fleeces of the Merino, Ryeland, and South 
Down Sheep, which were clipping. Of those 
shewn for prizes, the South Down rams were sent 
‘by Messrs. Money, Hill, Moseley, J. Reeve, and 
EF. Wallet; Merino rams—Mr. Wright, of Fel- 
‘thorpe ; and Mr, Moseley, of Thofis; Letcester 
rams-—Col. Fitzroy, and Mr. J. Reeve. 

Many peris of sheep were shewn, some bred 
from different crosses, and among them a large 
Jot of South Down wethers and ewes in the wool 
fof Mr. Coke’s breed, and not intended for sale), 
obtaibed much admiration ; as did a Merino and 
Ryeland ewe which had likewise brought up two 


lambs. A very large and beautiful thiee-shear 
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sheep, of the same breetl, was clipped, and his 
wool, which was .of a very superior quality, 
weighed 5lbs. 

Prize boars—Mr. Moseley, the Suffolk breed ; 
Mr. E. Bock, the same; and Mr, Blyth, breed 
not distingujshed. 

Sir Joseph Banks and many other gentlemen 
were extremely anxious to purchase that belong. 
ing to Mr. Edward Beck cf Lexham; bot the 
proprietor did not choose to part from it. There 
were shewn various manufactures of cloth, shaw!s, 
stockings, &c. Some broad cloth from Mr. Tol. 
lett’s Merino and Ryeiand wool. Some also from 
his Merino wool, and some superfine broad- 
coating, trom his Majesty’s Mering, at 17s, per 
yard, Some superfine knit Merino at 10s. 6d, 
per vard. 

Mr. Coke made some very judicious observa- 
tions on the bencfits which bad been derived from 
the great improvement in the brced of sheep in 
Norfolk, Mr. Tolleit spoke highly of the en- 
couragement which had been givei to the trial 
of the cross with the Merino, and added, even if 
we were cut off from all foreign supply of wool, 
he had no doubt in a short period, our own soil 
would supply us with a sufficient quantity ef 
wool of the finest quality, equal to any we now . 
purchase. The Spanish wool as it arrives when 
scoured, cost 6s. per Ib. in the roveh state 4s. 

At six o'clock the company to the 
sheep-house, where the Spanish rams were let 
by auction, and Southdown theaves and ewes 

a' high prices. 

he morning of the second day was employed 
in viewing a capitel shew of sheep, and the agri- 
cultural implements, &c. 

At the farm-yard was exhibited a machine to 
break oil-cake, which was worked either by 
horse os by hand, and could be affixed in the 
place of a chaff-cutter with very letle trouble, It 
was made by Mr, Coke, of Swanton Abbotts, jn 
Norfolk, who received seyeral orders for them. 
The price ten guineas. 

A drill, made by Mr. Wilson, of Lynn, in 
Norfolk, for depositing pulverized oil-cake as ma 
nure with turmip-seed, did not succeed. 

The model of a threshing machine, invented 
by Cordwell and Brewster at Norwich, was ¢x- 
hibited: the proprietor has fixed one up, and says, 
** it threshes thirty coombs of wheat in ten houis, 
with one horse, and only two men and two wo 
men w attend it.’ This appeared to possess great 
merit. The price of the machine, including the 
expenses of erecting and keeping it in repair the 
fiust six months, is sixty guineas. 

Some new dibbles, invented by the Rev. Mr. 
Barker, of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, were shewn. 
These, for the ingenuity, neatness, and value of 
their power, obtained great praise. They are 
constructed to deposit seed-grain at the same time 
they make the holes, the depth of which and 
quantity of she grain are regulated at pleasure, 
and thus they save the entire and considerable ex- 
pense of children dropping the corn. 

The fly catch, invented by Mw. Papl, of Star 
ston, in Norfolk, was shewn, being simplified, 
and otherwise greatly improved. d 

Some most beautitul Devon cattle, belonging t© 
Mr. Money Hill, were shewny which were greatly 


admired for their high breeding, and perfect syn 
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metry. Mr. Hill’s Devon breed are considered to 
be the best in the island. 

Some Amétican wheat in the ear, and some of 
English seed, grown in the same field, was brought 
by Mr. Tylper, of Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 
All the Amevcan was much affected by the mil- 
dew, but te Snglish remained uninjured. 

Before dinuer there was, in addition to the va- 
rious manufactures shewn yesterday, several 
fleeces exhibited; and Colonel Cunningham’s 
plan for parchasing Scotch cattle and promoting 
that important branch of agricultural commerce 
between the two countries was submitted to the 
consideration of the principal graziers present, 
and highly approved. 

In the Egyptian-Hall, was shewn the new 
painting of Mr. Coke, executed by Weaver. This 
young artist has discovered much natural taste and 
genius, and has been very happy in the likeness 
of Mr. Coke, and those by whom he is sur- 
founded ; that gentleman being represented a- 
mongst his sheep, with Mr. Walton, and two of 
his shepherds. 

. Three hundred distinguished agriculturists 
dined this day at Holkham, and many appropriate 
toasts were drank, and a great deal of useful 
knowledge was disseminated by those who were 
enabled, from experimental husbandry, to give 
their opinion, In the evening a sale of sheep 
took place. 

On Wednesday morning the carcases of the 
prize sheep were examined and the weights as- 
certained. 

The implements were again exhibited, and 
Mr. Barker's dibbles tried on tempered land, and 
succeeded remarkably well.—Mr. Ball’s plough, 
with his improved share, was worked. Lord 
Thanet said, ‘* he had given the share a fair trial, 
and he considered it deserving the approbation of 
every heavy land farmer, being particularly cal- 
culated for strong flinty soils.” 

Mr. George Whitworth, from Cuxwold, Lin- 
colnshire, shewed several specimens ot sacks 
and ropes manufactured from long wool instead 
of hemp. The price of 4-bushel sacks was 4s. 
6d., and that of those made from hemp is much 
the same. ‘The ropes were to be purchased from 
16d. to 18d. per pound; and although the best 
hempen ropes can be bought at 15d. @ Ib. yet, 
when the latter are worn out, the seller cannot 
obtain more thas one penny per lb. but for those 
which were manufactured of wool, when unfit for 
any longer service, he can get two-fifths of the 
prime cost, as they were re-converted into wool 
for sacking, carpeting, &c. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Sir John Sinclair, and some of the first agricul- 
turists in the kingdom, are of opinion, that this 
manufacture will answer every purpose of the 
farmer, having decided advantages ;—for it is to 
be recollected, that long wool is extremely low 
in its price, because there is not a siffficient de- 


mand for this kind of. staple commodity, and the | 


price even of the fine wool must, by encouraging 
the sale of the former, greatly sustain that of the 
latter. Considered in an agricultural view, those 
arable and pasture lands, which would otherwise 
be appropriated to the growth of hemp to ma- 
nufacture the materials, would remain, either to 
produce the sustenance of human existence, or 
the maintenance of those animals by which that 


Vor. IV, (Lit. Pan, Supp.} 


| sustenance is procured by the cultivation of the 
land.—Regarded too, politically, this plan, if 
generally adopted, will greatly decrease the de- 
mand for tereign hemp; as a proot of which, 
hammocks for the sailors are now made of this 
manufacture, and which is also adapted for other 
naval uses. Mr, Whitworth has also received 
from the Society of Arts the gold medal for this 
invention.—The party assembled rode round the 
farm; again examined the fleeces, shawls, stock- 
ings, andcloths, as were seen the preceding day ; 
when between three and four hundred noblemen 
and gentlemen sat down to dinner. 

Mr. Coke said: ‘* ‘here was one particular 
subject to which he was very anxious to call the 
attention of those agriculturists who were pres 
sent; this was the method of manuring lands 
for the growth of the turnip. It had been cus~ 
tomary for the farmer to turn up the muck in 
heaps in his yard, previous to its being carried om 
the land, but it was the opinion of a friend of his, 
who sat near him (Professor Davy), and on whose 
judgment he cou'd not help placing greater re- 
liance, from his extensive chemical as well as 
other scientific knowledge, that the manure car- 
ried immediately on the field without being dis- 
turbed, and consequently in a moister state, re- 
taining its alkaline qualities, had greater effect in 
more rapidly creating vegetation and encouraging 
the growth of the turnip plant; besides, there 
would be nodiminution in the quantity of ma- 
nure which the common practice occasioned, and 
that was no less a portion than one-third. He 
acknowledged that he had conversed with several 
good practical farmers on the subject, but he found 
there was a difference of opinion. Those wha 
did not coincide with Professor Davy, observed, 
* that although the vegetation might be sooner 
procured, yet, that the strength of the manure 
sooner evaporated ; that the young growing plants 
were more likely to receive injury from the mil- 
dew, and the, fly, so prejudicial to the turnip.crop, 
—certainly, more readily and more abundantly 
generated.” Mr. Coke added: ‘* He was now 
trying the experiment on sixty or seventy acres of 
land, preparing for turnips, but that he thought 
proper to drill the seed with pulverized oil-cake, 
used in a smaller proportion. This he was in- 
duced to do, because, if the turnip land should 
be deprived of any portion of its proper quantity 
of manure, the produce must be less ;—for feeding 
and folding, the smaller quantity of food per acre 
be obtained, the less barley grain, the leyers in- 
jure, and, consequeutly the wheats be lighter. 
If Professor Davy wes 1ig' tin his ideas, a great 
saving in che quantity ot manure would be. the 
advautageous result, and the less oil-cake (an 
expensive” substitute for yard-dung) be .con- 
sumed ; the more abundant crops would be pro- 
duced, and the community greatly benefited.” 
Messts. Monev Hill and Harvey said, ‘* They 
had adopted the method Professor Davy recom- 
mended, for four or five years, and were satisfied 
with its utility.”"—Sir John Sebright said, ** It 
was the constant practice in some counties to 
carry the manure in that state on the lands, the 
second time of ploughing for turnips; and,that 
in his own pasture lands he had always found the 
long dung more productive than the short.” | Mr. 


P, Case said, ** He had epplied the long fhanure 
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on wheat stubble, ploughing it in the first earth, 
and then he got good turnips in the same field, 
when the other parts, cultivated according to the 
freneral system, failed.’”—The health of Pro- 
fessor Davy was then drank.—-The annual 
prizes which had been offered by Mr. Coke for 
improvements in agriculture, implements, and 
the breeds of stock, were exhibited; and Mr. 
Coke, after thanking the judges for their exertions 
in determining the merits of the different claim- 
ants, presented the successful candidates with va- 
luable and clegant pieces of plate. 

Amongst the visitors were—His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, Earl Thanet, Lord Wm. Russel, the 
Hon. Mr. Herbert, Sir Joseph Banks, K. B. Sir 
John Sebright, Bart. Sir Watkin Wm. Wynne, 
Bart. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. (President of the 
Board of Agriculture) ; Mr. Fane, Member for 
Oxfordshire ; Mr. Cartwright, Member for North- 
xmptonshire ; Mr. Giddy, Member for Bodmin ; 
Mr. Dickson, of Ireland ; Mr. Tollett, of Swin- 
nerton-hall, Staffordshire; Professor Davy; Ber- 
nard Howard, Esq.; Wilbraham, Esq. M.P.; 
the Rev. Mr. Crewe; the Rev. Dixon Hoste ;_ the 
Rey. St. John Priest (Secretary of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Society) ; Generals Barker and He- 
therset; Colonels Keppel, Metzner, and Cun- 
ningham, of Westmoreland; Major Laton; Mr. 
W. M. Hill, Mr. C. Money, Mr. Butcher, Mr. 
Beck, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Gurdon, Mr. Motteux, 
Mr. Moseley, Mr. Bell, Mr. Rishton, Mr. H. 
Styleman, Mr. Plumtre, Capt. Becher ; Messrs. 
Doughty, Eyres, Allen, Norgate, F, Smith, Ver- 
don, Halton, Whitworth, Weaver, Busrel, &c. 


MR. CURWEN’S SHEEP-SHEARING. 


On Thursday the 23d June, Mr. Curwen's 
Sheep-Shearing took place at Harrowslack, Cum- 
berland, which was numerously and respectably 
attended. The stock was considered as greatly im- 
proved, and was much admired. The wool of the 
two-shear ewes was compared with specimens of 
wool brought from Woburn, by a committee 
of gentiemen engaged in the woollen trade, who 
rave it as their decided opinion, that the wool of 
the South Down was equal, if notsuperior, to 
the specimens produced from the Duke of Bed- 


ford’s flock ; but the tup wool of the Bedford 


breed claimed a preference to that of Cumberland. 
The wool of the wethers, which had been fed, 
during the winter, on drawn turnips, was not 
thought to be in any material degree injured. It 
is probable, the injury, ifany, proceeded from the 
sheep being exposed to the wet and dirt, when the 
turnips are eat on the ground. 

The decision of the quality of Mr. Curwen's 
ewe-wool afforded a strong proof that salving 
sheep in the autumn is not injurious to the quality 
of the wool, as his flock has clipped, on an 
average, 34 lb., being more than in former years ; 
some of the wethers 6]b. 13 0z.—Some very 
oud specimens of long-horned cattle were exhi- 
bited.—Mr. Curwen refused selling his wool 
wntit the Keswick wool tair. The draft South 
Down ewes sold froma guinea anda half to #2 
each, 

Nears one hundsed gentlemen, ycomen, and 


farmers, sat down to dinner with Mr. Curwen, 
and the hospitalities of the day extended to a 
muincrous party of the neighbouring shepherds, 
who regaled themselves with the good old-fa- 
shioned cheer ; and ** The King, the first pro- 
moter of the Merino breed,” preceded the usual 
toasts- 

Afier dinner Mr. Curwen addressed the meet- 
ing, and delivered the under-mentioned _ pre- 
miums :—The cup for the best yearling bull was 
adjudged to Mr. Curwen, and presented by him 
to the Rev. W. Barton, from whose stock it was 
bred.—The cup for the best heifer, adjudged to 
Mr. Atkinson, of Heversham Hall. The cup for 
the best shearling ram of the South Down cross, 
to Mr. Michael Satterthwaite, near Hawkshead. — 
The cup for the best shearling ewe to General 
Gale, ef Bardsea. 

The following premiums were adjudged to cot- 
tagers :—To Arthur Atkinson, of Brow Edge, 
who has brought up eleven children without pa- 
rochial relief, 3!. 3s.—To James Rowtledge, of 
Pennington, who has brought up nine children 
without parochial relief, 21. 2s.—To Matthew 
Rawlinson, of Hugil, who has been a servant in 
husbandry, in the same place, for twenty-eight 
years, 1]. lls. 6d.—To Mary Earl, of Flock- 
burgh, who has been in the same service, fur 
thirty-five years, 1]. 6d. 

N.B. There were other candidates with larget 
families of children than those above, but inad- 
missible, being farmers, and not within the rulee 
of the society. 


KENT SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. 


The anniversary of this Society was celebrated 
atthe Fountain Tavern, Canterbury, on Friday 
the 10th June, when the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Thanet, the President, was in the chair.—Various 
subjects relative to the agriculture of Kent, were 
discussed, much to the satisfaction of the gen- 
tlemen present, and the day was passed with the 
utmost conviviality. 

After the usual business of the society had 
been transacted, the following premiums, which 
are of a ‘nature to call forth the warmest praise, 
and cannot fail to be read with interest by every 
well-wisher to his country, were awarded by the 
society :— 

To James Terry, amarried man, and waggoner 
to Mr. John Panton, of Milton, near Sitting- 
bourne, for having lived in said service 27 yearss 
and to Alexander Foad, also married, servant t 
Mr. Stephen Sayer, of Reculver, for 17 years 
service ; each 2 guineas. 

To John Curling, asingle man, servant to the 
late Mr. M. Wood, and his widow, of Tilman- 
stone, with whom he has lived 16 years, 2 gul- 
neas. 

To Hannah Brown, dairy-maid to Mrs, Hoile, 
of Finglesham, for 12 years service ; and to Mary 
Austin, servant to Mr. John Adams, of Wye, 11 
years ditto; each 2 guincas. 

To John Kemp, labouter to Mr. B. Taylor, of 
Langdon Court, 48 years service ; John Higgins, 
labourer to Mr. B. H. Leese, of Norton, 42 years 
service ; and to John Danton, sen. lbourer @ 
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Mr. John Bushell, of Nonington, 41 years ser- 
vice; each 2 guineas. 

To William Petman, of Woodnesborough, for 
having brought up 10 of 15 children born, to 
the aze of 6 years, with trifling relief; George 
Bennefield, of Patrix>dourn, for 10 of 11 children 
born, and having had no relief; John Pittock, of 
Mongeham, for 8 of 12 children born, with 10s. 
relief only ; and to Ann May, of Fordwick, for 
7 of 9 children born; each 2 guineas were a- 
warded. 

To Thomas Dunk, of Cobham, for 83 living 
stocks of bees, was given 2 guineas. 


SALE OF HIS MAJESTY’S MERINO SHEEP. 


On Wednesday, August 17th, a great number 
of gentlemen, purchasers, and amateurs, assem- 
bled at the Paddock, near the Pagoda at Kew, at 
the sale of 42 lots of pure Merino sheep, drawn 
from the flock of his Majesty, for the highly 
beneticial purpose of dispersing them through his 
dominions, as a2 means of improving the present 
quality of our fine wools. No sheep ever came 
to the hammer under more advantageous circum- 
stances for the purchaser; as, independent of the 
serious loss Spain is likely at the present moment 
to receive from the desolating transactions in that 
kingdom, the sheep themselves were exposed to 
view almost in a starved state, from the pasture, 
in which they had latterly run, having been 
completely burnt up by the late hot weather ; 
consequently, thus weak and poor, whatever 
blemishes they had could be easily detected. Ic 
was stated by those who have had the man tsement 
of his Majesty's flock these 14 years, ov froin the 
time Sir Joseph Banks first formed his arranee- 
ments respecting it, when the sheep were Oi. 
nally presented by the King of Spain, that so far 
from any diminution in the quality of the wool 
having taken place, it was, if any thing, rather 
improved. This was corroborated by Mr. Lay- 
cock, the wool-stapler, who has had the woul 
from the first clip. The clip from his Majesty's 
ewes is usually trom 4lbs. to 5ibs, and from the 
rams 7lbs. annually. The following is the result 
of the sale :— 

Two-toothed Rams. |Lot. Gs. Purchasers. 
Lot. Gs. Purchasers. | 9 29 Mr. Compton 

1 184Mr, Hawkins 27 Mr. Ravenant 

2* 20 Sir J. Banks tl 31 Mr, Nevill 

3 25 Mr. J. Solly 18 Mr, Hawkins 

4 33 Mr. Cater 13. 71 Mr. Kidd 
Four-oothed Rams. {14 31 Dirto 

5 214Mr. Kidd Six-toothed Rams. 
6+ 41 Me. Hunt 15 25 Ditto 

20 Mr.Semmer [16**34 Mr. Northey 
8 60 Dito 17 37 Mr. Allen 


’ * This was an excellent lot. 

+ This was a polled ram, and great eagerness 
was expressed for him to tup ewes of a like de- 
scription, 

t This, although a handsome animal, was de- 
pressed in price from a lameness contracted the 
preceding night by fighting. A capital lot. 

§ In our opinion for shape and make, this lot 
was equal to any of them. 

1! This Was a very cheap lot. 

** This and lot 17 had been used in his Ma- 
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Lot. Gs, Purchasers. 

29 ©214Sir C. Talbot 

39 20 Ditto 

31 25 Mr. Ayres 

32 27 Mr. Kidd 

33 22 Ditto 

34* 28 Mr. Cater 

35 23 Mr. Nevill 

36* 23 Mr. Kidd 

37. «22 Sir C. Talbot 

38 20 Mr. Hortwright 

39 31 Mr. Turner 

40 25 Mr. Ducarr 
30 For Ireland 41* 26 Mr. Hortwright: 
21 Mr. Kidd 42 37 Mr. Cater 

As a proof that not only fineness of wool, but 
symmetry and flesh may be produced from the 
pure Merino, we need only instance twin sheep 
which were shewn at the sale, a wether and ewe, 
got by lot 16 out of a Somersetshire ewe. Every 
one who saw the wether in particular, which was 
in condition, must have acknowledged that he 
would not, if put up for the purpose, have dis- 
graced the Smithfield shews. The ewe has had 
a lamb this season, got also by lot 16, which of 
course is } blood, and its distinguishing cha- 
racteristics are as strong as possible in every 
point, with this addition, an improvement of 
carcase, 

The whole of his Majesty’s flock looked very: 
healthy ; but from the extreme shortness of their 
feed latterly, they were not seen to advantage.: 
We could not help admiring however some two- 
toothed Rycland and Merino ewes (half blood), 
and also some four and six-toothed of the same 
kind, which were beautiful animals; for the 
former, if sold, 3 guineas all round were des 
manoced ; and the latter 3], Some capital sheep, 
also seen, got by Merino rams cut of the above 
(3? blood), were very handsome animals; their 
woo! was beautiful, their origin in every point 
well! delineated, and their improvement in shape 
and flesh wondes fully apparent. While we have 
such means of improving our wools, we Go not 
despair of this country standing unrivalled in that 
miost essential articie. 


Broken-mouthed Ewe, 
Lot. Gs. Purchasers. 
18 21 Mr, Cater 


Full-mouthed Ewe. 
17 Mr. Ayres 
154 Mr. Solly 
12 Sir C. Talbot 
29 For Ireland 
27 Mr. Soily 
21 Mr. Kidd 
27 Mr. Solly 
22 Mr. Kidd 


HOLDERNESS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

At a meeting of the above society, at Hedon, 
on Monday, June 13, the following question was 
proposed for discussion :—‘* Vanous. kinds of 
birds, viz. rooks, pigeons, sparrows, é&c.. are des 
nounced as mortal enemies to agriculturists, and 
their extermination is eagerly sought: Do not the 
benefits they bestow, by devouring insects, coun- 
ter-balance the injuries they Commit by devouring, 
corn? And would it not be to the advantage of 


) the agriculturist, to promote the increase of those 


birds which destroy insects, but do not destro 
corn, viz. lapwings, starlings, thrushes, &c. ?”’ 
jesty’s flock. It was the father of the wether 
mentioned above, and also of the lamb by the 
twin ewe. 

* These lots, if any great difference could be 
observed, were every thing that could be desired 
by the respective purchasers. 

Lots 22 and 27 were purchased for — Evans, 
Esq. to be sent to Jueland. 
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A gentleman of the society, who has deserved- | person to their notice was, that she had spun lb, 


ly acquired considerable reputation in the agri- 
cultural world, for his well-contrived experi- 
ments as to the most effectual mode of destroying 
the grub or larva of the Tipula, or Tommy Long 
Legs, detailed the result of a very curious experi- 
ment which he had instituted for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number of these insects which a 
nest of rooks may probably consume annually.— 
One of his servants was stationed a whole day, 
ftom one o'clock in the morning to eight at night, 
in the ‘neighbourhood of arookery, and kept an 
accurate account of the number of times which 
the old rooks, during that interval, fed their young 
ones. The average resalt of his observations on 
five nests, was, that the old rooks made 70 jour- 
neys per day ; and it having been ascertained by 
shooting one of them, just before its entry into 
the nest, that ithad in the bag below its beak, 33 
grubs, it follows, that supposing them to feed on 
these insects through the year, a family of rooks 
would in that time destroy 1,445,500 grubs. 
And supposing, (which is a very moderme cal- 
culation) that each grub, previous to its assuming 
the winged state, destroys the herbage of 4 square 
inches, this number would destroy the herbage 
of 3 roods, 27 perches.—ilence the ingenious 
contriver of this experiment inferred the immense 
advantage which the farmer derives from this 
species of bird alone, without whose services, 
added to those of its coadjutors, the toils of the 
agriculturist would be in vain. 

Another member of the society produced the 
crop of a pigcon shot lately, in which were not 
more thau a few grains of wheat and a bean or 
two, its principal contents being the seeds ot ket- 
locks, and other noxious weeds. 

Afier an tnteresting discussion, the company 
agreed in the affirmative, on both parts of the 
question. 

Several specimens of prepared whale-bone, 
which it is proposed to apply the manufacture 
of sieves, riddles, and sheep-nets, were afterwards 
exhibited ; aud theday was spent with the utmost 
conviviality. 


The Hertfordshire Acriculitural Society met at 
Cold Harbour Farm, the seat of the Ear! of 
Bridgewate:, their President, the day was fine 
and the company numerous, amungst whom were 
the Duke of Bedford, Sir John Sebright, and many 
of the principal gentry of the county. After 
viewing the stock exhibited on the ground, and 
paying due attention to the ploughs coniending 
for prizes, the company adjourned to dinner at 
the King’s Arnis, Berkhampsteat. —The toasts 
given were the King, the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales and Royai Family, Speed the Plough, 
Smail in Size Great in Value, Breeding in all its 
Branches, the Fieece : the Duke of Bedford, with 
three times three, was drank with the greatest 
enthusiasm.—The Noble Duke -returned thanks 
in a neat and elegant speech. On the Members 
of the County being given, Sir John Sebright 
thanked the company for himself and colleagues, 
and gave asa toast, Peave, Plenty, Commerce all 
over the World ; Mr. Flower of Hertford, gave as 
# toast—Mary Bodweil, aged 60, living in Hert- 
fordshire. The reason of intgoducing such a 


| of Merino wool into yarn, so fine, that it was 


considered by those who were competent judges, 
to excel any ever attempted—that it measured in 
length 29 miles 200 yards. He assured the com- 
pany, he was informed, he might challenge all 
Europe to produce so rare a specimen of skill and 
industry as that now produced, which was sent 
for their inspection by Mr. E. K. Fordham, of 
Royston ; this toast excited ‘mirth and applause, 
and the yarn was admired for the beauty and silky 
softness of its texture. The prizes were adjudged 
to the Earl ot Bridgewater for the best plough, 
which being the invention of Mr. Plenty, of 
Hampshire, the Earl begged him to accept the 
prize value 10 gs. as he considered more merit due 
to him as the inventor ; the best and second best 
ploughman received 3 and 2 guineas each ; Mr, 
Rd. Flower, Hertford, for the best one-year old 
ram, of the mixed Merino breed, acup value 5 
gs.; to the same for the two best ewes, of the 
same breed, a cup value 3 gs.; to J. Halsey, Esq. 
3 gs. for the best boar; to the best sheep-shearer 
3 gs., the second best 2 gs., and the third best 
I guinea. 


Mr. Montagu Burgoyne assembled the princi. 
pal agriculturists at his annual Ploughiig Match 
and show of Live Stock, &c. at his seat m Essex, 
On the first day, a select party of his friends rode 
vver bis home farms, and afterwards dined with 
him at Mark Hall. The superior culture of the 
and, and tbe luxuriance of the crops, with the 
skiiful management of the meadows, by drainage 
aud irrigation, were highly and deservedly ad- 
mired. On Wednesday morning, the ploughing 
commericed in a fallow field, when twelve 
ploughs began their work for the annual prizes ; 
the firse of which was adjudged to the plough- 
man of Mr. C.C, Western, and the second to 
that of Lord Vetre. A large body of respectable 
yeomen of the county (nearly one hundred in 
number), were this day present, and dined with 
Mr. Burgoyne and his friends, at the Green Man, 
at Kiarlow. After dinner, the company went into 
the stock-field, where several yoke of Devon and 
Hereford oxen, and some lots of Devon cows 
and calves, and Soutt Down sheep, were sold at 
good prizes. Mr. J. C. Curwen, Member for 
Carlisle, and the spirited leader of agricultural 
improvements in the county of Cumberland, was 
the purchaser of all the oxen.—Among the xgii- 
culturists present were: His Grace the Duke of 
Bedtord, Lord Somerville, Mr. Coke, Sir John 
Sinclair, Sir G. Hill, Mr. Western, Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. J. Fane, Mr. F. Fane, Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. 
Grege, Mr. G. Caswell, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Claude Sott, Mr. Vechell, Mr.S. Chamberlaine, 
Rev. H. B. Dudley, Mr. Wakefield, Mr, Tubbs, 
Mr. Arthur Young, &c. &c. &c. 


July 5, a meeeting of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Agriculture, was held at the 
Rutland Arms, Newark, when the different pie- 
Miums were adjudged as follow: Long-woolled 
sheep: to Mr. C. Milward, of Hoxgrave Park, for 
the best tup hog 5 guineas ; to Mr. J. Milward, 
of Horkeston, for the next best, 3 guineas; ta 
Mr. G, Maltby, for the 4 best ewe hogs, 4 guineas. 
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_—Short-woolled sheep: to the Earl of Manvers, 
for the best tap hog, 3 guineas 5 to Benjamin 
Thoinpson, Esq. of Red Hill Lodge, for the next 
est (ay DO 2 guineas. 

bulls exhibited, but none 
of theo: were thought to merit the premium.— 
"To Mi. J. Marfleet, of Somerton, Castle, for the 
vest boar, 2 guineas ; to Mr. J. Flint, of Newark, 
for the next best, 1 guinea. . 

Mr. F. Clay exhibited specimens of fine wogl, 
from the different crosses ot the Merino race; 
and patterns ot cloth made of wool from the flocks 
of his Majcsiy, Lord Somerville, Dr. Parry, and 
Mr. follet; also some hats made of skin wool, 
noles ef leather made of the skius of Me- 
riny sh on, Anexcellent letter, addressed to the 
society by Benjamin Thompson, Esq. in which 
the different merits of the Meriuo sheep were 


and $4 


pointe 
cited great interest and attention. 


At the Kentish Wool-fair and 
Meeting, held at Ashford, July 6, 
prizes for long-woolled sheep were adjudged tb 

Ashford; f short-woolled 


Mr. Wail, of s for 


Agricultural 


the 


sticep, two prizes were udjudzed to Mr. Bors, of | 


Betsnar vers; an }fora third, no sheep were shown 
deemed vtorthy. Mr. Martin, of Gieat Chart, 
near Ashford, was adjudged the pnze for the 
best thvee-vears-old buli; and Mr. Jacob & 
north, f Appledore, the prize for the bes: pair of 
Kentisi heifers. In the wool trade very little 
business was transacted ; the buyers offered lod. 
per tb for Romuey-marsh wool, but the growers 
expected better pnccs. We did not hear of a 
single offer of South-down wool,—Nearly 300 
noblemen, gentlemen, and agriculcurists, dined 
together at the Saracen’s Head Inn, among whom 
were the Duke of Bedford, Karl of Thanet, Sir W. 
W. Wynne, Sir Thomas Miller, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, Sir J. Honeywood, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, 
Mr. Motteux, Mr. Mr. Eliman, &e. 
&c. 


Ingse- 


BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Somerset shire.—The anniversary of the Wool 
Mart, established by the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultura Society, was holden at their 
exiubition-yard, in the city of Bath, on Wednes- 
day, August 3. The quantity of Anglo-Merino 
wooi deposited for sale proved a more abundant 
supply than last year. A quantity, exceeding the 
expectations of the society and of the growers, 
was disposed of, and at prices, for the most part, 
adequate to the demands of the owners. ‘Tie ex- 
treme fineness of some lots was a great temptation 
to manufacturers, who were the chief purchasers ; 
and the mode recommended and put in practice 
by Mr. Joyce, of sorting and scowering the im- 
proved woo! of the Spanish crosses (with the pro- 
cess of which many wool-staplers are not yet well 
acquainted) greatly tended to increase the business 
of the day. This institution, as yet in its infancy, 
bids fair to justify the patriptic intention of the 
society in its establishment, by promoting the 
giowch of, and giving publicity to, the Anglo- 
@erino wool, the excellence of which they have 


Agriculture, 


out, was read by the secretary, and ex- | 
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been the first to appreciate, by the frequent pre- 
miums they have given to the manufacturers, as 
well as the growers of improved British wool. 
Much praise is due to those public spirited men, 
who, contrary to the prejudices which generally 
prevail, have made these experiments, the suc 
essful result of which, in all situations of public 
affairs, must be considered of national importance, 
inasmuch as it proves, in one instance at least, 
how independent we can be of foreign nations. 
We hear that, further to promote an object which 
they have been the first to cherish, the Bath So- 
ciety intend to appear at their public meetings in 
clath made only of improved British wool. B, 
Hobbouse, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. president of the 
society, was present during all the mart, and was 
accompanied to a dinner, at the White Hart, by 
a number of respectable gentlemen, growers of 
woul, and manufacturers 3; when the conversation 
turned on that staple article of our country, Wool, 
and particulary on that eminent improvement of 
it by the Spanish cross, which had been made 


othe five | im so many distinguished by that day’s 
ail the nve 


exhibition. Several appropriate toasts were given, 
and the company retired at an early hour, ex- 
pressing great satisfaction at the pleasing presage 
afforded Ly the business of the day, that this mart 
will, ina tew years, prove equally advantageous 
to the growers and manufacturers of fine British 
wool, in the vicinity of Bath and the adjacent 


| counties. 


Scot Lanp.—Association of Breeders, &c. The 
Northern Association of gentiemen and-farmers, 
breeders of sheep, met at Beauly, Inverness, on 
Friday, June gd, and made choice of the following 
gentlemen as their officers for the following year : 
Hon, A. Fraser, cf Lovat, President ; Sir Charles 
Ross, of Bulnagown, Bart., and Donald M‘Leod, 
Esq. of Geanies, Vice-Presidents; Mr. James 
Mitchel, of Achnaclerach, Treasurer ; Sit George 
M: Kenzie, of Coal, Bart. Secretary. 

A subscription having been entered into for 
giving premiums for improving the breed of black 
catde, agreat number of excellent bulls were 
brought for competition. After a very attentive 
and scrupulous examination by the judges, pre- 
miumis were unanimously adjudged as follows :-— 
To Sir George M‘Kenzie, for the best bull, 10 
guineas; to William Chisholm, of Comer, for 
the second best, 6 guineas ; to John M‘Kenzie, 
Esq. uf Allangrange, for the third best, 4 guineas. 

The amount of the sales of wool at the market 
last year amounted to about eleven or twelve 
thousand pounds sterling ; but this year, not one 
ounce of any sort of wool has been sold. Owing 
to some mistake, there was no competition for 
the premiums offered for tups ; for the trustees 
for fisheries, manufactures, &c, 


Inevann.—Cultivation of Hemp.—The most 
active endeavours are using in Ireland to induce 
the people to cultivate hemp ; the Linen Board 
in Dublin have given notice, that all poor farmers 
and manufacturers who have not been able to 
purchase flax-seed, can obtain, without pay rien, 
any reasonable quantity they may require of it.s 
hemp-seed, now in possession, by applicaton *4 
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the inspector-genera! in Dublin, or any of their 
provincial or country inspectors.—The Dubtin 
society also have offered a premium of 20s. for 
every acre plantation measure, and in proportion 


for any less quantity from which shall be sown } 


with hemp between now, andthe 10th day of 
June ; to obtain a certificate of the surveyor, and 
an affidavit of the sower 3 and the society mean to 
continue the experiment for the space of three 
years more, provided that the persons claiming 
the same, shall notify to the society, before the 
25th of December in each of those years, their 


intention of sowing, and the quantity intended to | 


be sown in the spring following the 25th day of 
pring 

December in each of these years—They have 
also offered to provide such persons and imp!e- 
ments as may be necessary for heckling, scutch- 
ling, and dressing hemp, and instruciing the 

growers in the management theseoi. 


Wicklow Farming Society ——The annual 


Ploughing Match was held ina field adjoining the | 


town of Wicklow. Kight ploughs, all weil ap- 
pointed, started. Tice spirited competition for the 
cup (which was presented by the Farming Society 
of Ireland), anc for the three premiums to the 
best ploughmen, combined with the excellence 
of the ploughing altogether, proved truly gratity- 
ing.—1l. Rev. James Symes, a Scotch plough, 
drawn by two spayed heifers) held by James 
Doyle, without a leader. —2. Rev. Doctor Truel, 
do. (two oxen) John Walsh, do—3. Earl of 
Meath, do. (two spayed heifers) P. Sulivan, do.— 
4. Earl of Meath, do. (two horses) Nicholas 
Murray do.—5. Mr. Synge, do. (two oxen) Chas. 
Byrne, do.—6. Mr. Cottar, do. (two oxen) Mat- 
thew Roche, do.—7. Mr. Synge, do. (two horses) 
Matthew Cathew Curley, do,—8, Mr, Juha Price, 
do. (two horses) John Flanagan, do. 

The cup was adjuged to the Rev. James Symes, 
—First premium of 3!, 8s. 3d. adjudged to James 
Doyle.—Second premium of 21. 5s. 3d. adjudged 
to Join Walsh ; and the third premium of 11. 2s, 
Od. adjadged to Patrick Sulivan. 

The great merit of the work performed by 
Charles Byrne, aged about twelve eon and by 
Matthew Curley, aged fifteen years, having been 
taken into consideration, the society ordered that 
@ gratuity of one guinea be paid to each, as a re- 
ward for the skill they displayed. 


We have thus noticed the principal agricultural 
moctings, and refer our readers, for the State of 
the English Woo] Trade, by Lord Sheffield, with 
an account of Lewes Wool Fair, to Panorama, 
Vol. IV. p.1174; p. 1178, for Thetford Wool 
Fair, and p. 1180, for Lord Somerville’s Sale of 
Merino Wool and Shecp.—We wish particularly 
to draw our readess’ attention to the progress the 
Datch are making in their Wool concerns ; the 
yest of the important report on that subject mace 
to the King of Holland, begun in page 1169, will 
appear in our number for October—being tie 
gommencement of Vol, V. 


Distriéution of Prizes. 
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DISTRILUTION OF PRIZES. 

A Proclamation has lately been published, re. 
voking the former Proclamations relating to the 
Distribution of Prizes, and appointing the fol. 
lowing, viz.—The whole of the nett produce to be 
first divided into eight equal parts.—The captain 
or captains of any of our said ships or vessels of 
war, or officer commanding such ship or vessel, 
who shali be actually on board at the taking of 
any prize, shall have two-cighth parts ; but in 
case any such prize shall be taken by any of ovr 
ships or vessels of war, under the command of a 
flay or flags, the flag officer or officers being ac- 
tually on board, and directing or assisting in the 
capture, shall have one-third of the said two. 
eighth parts; the said one-third of such twoe 
eighth parts to be paid to such flag or flag-oflicers, 
in such proportions, and subject to sueh regula 
tions, as are hereinafter-mentioned. —The sex 
lieutenants, captains of marines and land forces, 
and master, on board, shall have one-eighth part, 
to be equally divided amongst them; but every 
physician appointed, or hereafter to be appointed, 
to a fleg or squadron of our ships of war, shall, in 
the distribution of prizes, which may hereafter be 
taken by the ships in which he shall serve, or in 
which such ship’s company shall be entitled to 
share, be classed with the before-mentioned of- 
ficers with respect to one-eighth part, and be al- 
lowed to share equally on board at the time of 
taking such prizes. —The lieutenants and quarter- 
masters of marines, and lieutenants, ensigns, and 
guarter-masters of land forces, secretaries of ad- 
mirals, or of commodores, (with captains under 
them), second masters of Jine-of battle ships, sur- 
geons, chaplains, pursers, gunners, boatswains, 
carpenters, masters’-mates, and pilots, on board, 
shall have one-cighth part, to be equally divided 
amongst them.—The other four-eighth parts of 
the prize to be divided into shares, and distributed 
to the persons composing the remaining part of 
the crew, in the following proportions, viz. To 
the first class of petty officers, namely, the mid- 
shipmen, surgeons, assistants, secretaries’-clerks, 
captains’s-clerks, schoolmasters, masters at arms, 
captains’ coxswains, gunners’-mates, yeomen of 
the powder-room, boatswains’-mates, yeomen of 
the sheets, Carpenters’-mates, quarter-masters, 
quarter-masters’-mates, ship’s corporals, captains 
of the forecastle, master sailmakers, master caul- 
kers, master ropemakers, armourets, serjeants of 
marines and of land forces, four and a half shares 
each.—-To the second class of petty officers, viz. 
midshipmen, ordinary, captains of the foretop, 
capiains of the maintop, captains of the after 
guard, captains of tue mast, sailmakers’-mates, 
caulkers’-mates, armourers’-mates, ships’ cook, 
corporals of marines and of land forces, three 
shares each.—The quarter-gunners, carpenter's 
crew, sailmeker’s-crew, cOxswains’-mates, yeomen 
of the boatswain’s store-roum, gunsmiths, coopers, 
trumpeters, able scamen, ordinary seamen, drum- 
mers, private marines, and other soldiers, if doing 
duty on board in lieu of marines, one and a half 
share each.—The landsmen, admirals’ domestics, 
and ajl other ratings, not above enumerated, to- 
gether witb all passengers and other persons borne 
as supernumeranes, and doing duty and assisting 


on bowd, oneshare each, excepting officers acting 
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by order, who are to receive the share of the rank 
in which they shal! be acting.—And young gen- 
tlemen volunteers, by order, and the boys of 
every description, half a share each. 

Seamen-—The Lords of the Admiralty have 

etermined to try a new plan, which bas received 
their lordships’ approbation, to increase our sta- 
men, and which is to be adopted with all con- 
veniemt speed. It is to raise five thousand boys, 
for which a guinea bounty each is to be offered. 
They are to be divided into three classes. From 12 
years old to 14, ta receive seven guineas a-year 
wages ; from 14 to 16, nine guineas a-year 5 from 
16 to 18, eleven guineas a-year. 

The Prussion Amlassador.—The following ac- 
count of the manner in which the Prussian am- 
passador, Baron Jacobi, was treated at Calais, is, 
we believe, tolerably accurate: “© At three 
o'clock on Saturday morning, March 22, the 
Elizabeth fag of truce, Captain Heyward, with 
his Excellency, his suite, and some other passen- 
gers on board, arrived off the Porte Rouze, and 
upon hailing in these terms—‘ a flag of truce, 
with the Baron Jacobi,” the answer from the 
fort was, beware’of the cannon.” The Lliza- 
beth hailed again, and again, and again, and 
again: the answer was precisely in the same 
terms, ‘To several other communications from 
the flag of truce no answer whatever was received. 
At length it was intimated to the fort that the flag 
of trace would wait till day-light, and then put 
into the port for the purpose of seeking some 
explanation upon a proceeding which it was sup- 
posed must be the effectof mistake. To this 
communication also the fort was silent. Brie 
towards six o’clock the Elizabeth put into the 
harbour, and Baron Jacobi, who was on deck, an- 
nounced himself to an officer who approached the 
vessel. The officer took off his hai, and in the 
most Courteous maaner thus addressed him :— 
“© Tam sorry to occasion any inconvenience to 

our kxcellency, but I cannot allow you to land. 

am commander of the military movements at 
Calais; or to speak more inteiligibly to your 
Excellency, I am captain of the port ; my orders 
are strict, not to permit any vessel, from any 
place whatever, to enter this harbour, or any in- 
dividual whatever to land ; and if the commander 
of the fort had done his duty, vour vessel would 
have been fired on.”—Baron Jacobi replied, ** Sir, 
I have gota passport from your government, the 
duplicate of which, according to the information 
Thave received, you will find in the hands of the 
comuiissary of marine.” ‘ It is in vain,” said 
the captain, to refer me to the officer your Ex- 
cellency metitions, as the duty of that officer, 
being subject to my authority, is upon all occa- 
sions to referto me, must request your Fxcel- 
lency immediately to order your vessel away.” 
The Baron then expressed his wish to have a letter 
from him transmitted to the Prussian ambassador 
at Paris; with which the captain declined to com- 
ply, observing, that his commands strictly were, 
to prohibit all communication whatever between 
any vessel and the land, The Baron instantly or- 
dered the Elizabeth to sail for England, although 
advised by mauy persons on board to let the vessel 
stay alittle, in order to try the effect which might 
arise out of a communication-of ihe case to the 
Constituted authorities on shore, By those who 
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offered this advice, it was calculated, shat not- 
withstanding the stern language of the comman- 
dant, the vessel having passed the fort, and ac- 
tuaily entered the harbour, no risk would be 
incurred ; no injury was likely to arise from the 
proposed delay. It was also suggested, that pro- 
bably an exception to the order of the comman- 
dant might be made in favour of the Baron. But 
his Excellency would not revoke his order, and 
therefore the vessel came away.” 

New Court-Houses.—Carlisle,June1l. Monday 
last, being the day appointed to lay the chief 
corner-stone of a fabric on the scite of the citadel 
(to be appropriated as Court-houses, &c.) the 
most worshipful John Losh, Esq. Provincial Grand 
Master for the county of Cumberland, signified a 
wish to the Lodges of Harmon, and Union, in 
this city, that this great design, which embraces 
almost every object interesting to the feelings of 
humanity, shouid be executed in Masonic form. 
This request was most gratefully acceded to, and 
took place with a regularity, solernnity, and 
splendour, equal to the public and important oc- 
casion. Ateleven o'clock, the Lodges convened 
at their respective Lodze-rooms ; atone, they ase 
sembled at the coifee-house, when the procession 
began.—On arriving at the place intended, they 
halted, and, divid ng to the right and left,’ made a 
passage for the Provincial Grand Master, who en- 
tered first; the rest of the brethren foliowing in 
inverted order, As soon as the procession could, 
form round the stone, (which was nearly two 
tons weight, and suspended) the Provincial Grand 
Master deposited, in a cavity of the stone, a bottle, 
chemically sealed, containing parchment and 
paper manuscripts —the order of session for build- 
ing goals, county halls, &c.—the date, ** June, 
the 6th dav, A.D. 1808. A. L. 5812."—a copy 
of verses, by a youus lady, aad the two last news- 
papers, published in Carlisle; together with all 
the current coins, und some beautiful medals 
struck in his present Majesty’s reign ; a Carlisle 
bank-note ; Mr. Teltord’s original manuscrip¢ 
plan of the arrangements of the buildings.—There 
was also deposited in the stone, accerding to an- 
cient masonic practice, a phial, replete with corn, 
wine, and oil. He then applied the proper 
struments to the stone, and implored the aid of the 
Almighty to prosper and complete this laudable 
work—to which an interesting pause succeeded. 
After the usual ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone, and the due honours givea, the Provincial 
Grand Master delivered an extempore oration on 
the occasion. At the conclusion, the air resound- 
aj with the joyful acclamations of the workmen: 
and the immense concourse of people. 

Methodists—On March 4, there was a general 
meeting of the sect of Methodists, called Jumpers, 
at Aberystwith, when the jumping and horrid yells. 
and screems made at the end of the service, ex- 
ceeded any thing of the kind ever witnessed before, 
No less than 1510 horses went through the toll- 
gates; and it has been pretty accurately ascettain- 
ed, tha: the whole number of persons assets vied 
amounted to 7500, although the Jumpers are gee 
nerally allowed to be on the decline, and the Wes- 
icy Methodists on the increase. Be this ast may, 
to their honour be it spoken, they coliccted and: 
paid into the Aberystwith Bank, upwards of Qul 
for the reliet of English prsoness in Franes, 
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Tillaga—A merchant at Liverpool, of the name | 


of Earle, has obtained a patent fora certain mode 
for tillage and dressing of land, and for the ap- 
plication of manure: he proposes, by means of a 
double mould-board plough, to throw the earth 
into furrows of 18 inches or two feet asunder, and 
in the bottom of these furrows, to drill the seed— 
the sides of the furrows are occasionally to be 
scraped upon the plants as they grow, but the 
channels are to be preserved as conductors for the 
manure, which, on being reduced into a liquid 
State, is to flow into these courses froma general 
reservoir,—Mr. Earle proposes to aliow farmers 
the benefit of this system of practice, on their 
paying to him fite shillings per acre annually for 
such indulgence. 

Culture of Crankerries.—Sir Joseph Banks has 
for several years past cultivated the Amefican 
cranberry about six ponds at Spring Grove, near 
Hounslow, with the greatest success. He last 
year gathered about five dozen bottles of high- 
flavored berries, very superior to those imported, 
which have in general been gathered unripe, and 
have become vapid and almast tasteless, by long 
soaking in the water in which they are packed for 
earriage. Sir Joseph’s cranberry beds contain 
about 326 square feet; the last, made in 1805, 
was constructed on the side of the pond, 20 feet 
long by 5 and a-half broad, by a few stakes driven 
into the bottom, parallel to the side, and lined 
with old boards ; the bottom of this was filled up 
with stones and rubbish, and on these was laid a 
bed of black mould, three inches above, and seven 
below the usual surface of the water. On this 
the plants were placed, and in tae autumn of 
1807, they produced an abundant crop of fine 
fruit. The cranberry ripens well without being 
subject to the attack of vermin, orto injury from 
the excess of heat or cold. 


LisT OF PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, ISSUED 
BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND JuNE 30, 1808. 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1119.] 

Willis Earle, of Liverpool, Lancaster, merchant, 
for improvements in tillage aud dressing of land, 
and cultivation of plants, Jan. 13, S808. 

_James Lee, of Plaistow, Essex, merchant, and 
John Perrin, of the same place, Esq. new mode 
of preparing certain kinds of hemp, by which its 
walue and utility are much increased. Jan. °3, 
1808. 

John Wilkinson, of Bradley iron-works, Staf- 
ford, Esq. new method of making pig or cast- 
metal from the ore; equal in quality to any im- 
ported from Russia or Sweden. Jan. 23, 1808. 

Andrew Johansen, of Homerton, Middlesex, 
Gent. improved methods of manufacturing an 
artificial whetstone, for sharpening razors, pen- 
knives, surgeon's instruments, anc which he de- 
nominates ** Cotific Tablets.” Jan. 23, 1808. 

Edward Moore Noble, of Birmingham, sur- 
geon, new method of making carbonate of lead, 
te. white lead. Jan. 23, 1808. 

Samuel Phelps, of Cuper’s-bri'ge, Lambeth, 
Fsq. improvements in manufacturing so1p. Jan. 
23, 1808. 


List of Patents for Inventions, 
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| Thomas Preston, jun. of Tooley-street, Surrey, 
| lead merchant, new method of setting boilers for 
| sieam-engines, pans for melting lead, and. other 
| metals of easy fusion 3 new mode of discharging 
; them when full, and setting coppers and boilers of 
| every description, Jan. 26, 1808. 

| George Savage, of Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
| watchmaker, new method of regulating the force 
| or power of the main-spring in watches, or other 
| machines for measuring time. Jan. 26, 1808. 

William Srewart, of Limehouse, Middlesex, 
builder, iniprovements in making bricks and tiles, 
Jan. 26, 1808. : 

Joseph Jobnson and John Wilmot, of Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire, manufacturers, new kind of 
warming-pans, not only applicable to warming 
beds, but also for warming rooms or carriages, 
&c. Jan. 28, 1808. 

William Newberry, of St. John’s-street, Mid- 
dlesex, Gent. machinery for sawing wood, split- 
ting or paring skins, &c. Jan. 30, 1808. 

John Drunbell, of Mersey-mills, Warrington, 
Lancashire, miller, methods of obtaining a mov- 
ing power or force, and of communicating motion 
to engines, pumps, and machinery, and of form- 
ing and using a circular motion, or a motion to 
and fro, ad libitum ; andof working and applying 
the same to mills, machinery, ploughs, tcols, and 
equipagein general, and in particul «r to carriages; 
of making less frequent the overturning of car- 
riages, and of improving their structure and go- 
verning the same, which carriages he names Oss 
or George’s Wain. Feb. 4, 1808. _ 

Samuel Brown, Lieut. Royal Navy, for im- 
provements in the rigging of ships. Feb. 4, 1808. 

William Frarcis Snowden, of Oxford-street, 
Middlesex, engine-maker, for improvements in an 
engine for cutting hay aad straw into chaff, &c. 
Feb. 4, 1808. 

John Shorter Morris, of Pancras-place, Middle- 
sex, Gent. a machine for mangling. Feb. 4, 
1808. 

Ralph Wedgwood, of Oxford-street, Middle- 
sex, Gent. apparatus for producing several original 
writings or drawings at the same time, which he 
calls a pennapolygraph, or pen and stylographic 
manifold writer. Feb. 22, 1808. 

Samuel Thomson, of Addle-street, London, 
callenderer, aframe for widening or stretching 
leaiher, cloth of linen, cotton, woollen, or ofa 
mixture of either, and all descriptions of piece 
goods. March 3, 1808. 

Richard Willcox, of St. Mary, Lambeth, Sur- 
rev, mechanist, for apparatus whereby all objects 
in the sea, or clear water, can be discovered trom 
the surtace thereof with accuracy ; and for raising 
of vessels sunk at seay or near the sea-coast, and 
removing sunken rocks or other obstructions. 
March 3, 1808. 

Frederic Albert Winsor, of Pall-Mall, Middle 
sex, Esq. for improvements on his former patent 
stove, for carbonising raw fuel and combustibles, 
into superior fuel of coke and charcoal, for cx 
tracting the oil, tar, pyroligneous vegetable acid, 
and ammonial coal liquors ; for refining al! the 
infammable gas so as to deprive it of all disagree- 
able odour during combastion, and rendering the 
gas itself salutary for respiration when properly 
diluied with aunospheric sir. March 3, 1808. 
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John Cowden and John Partridge, of Francis- 
street, Tottenham-court-road, Middlesex, stove- 
grate-manufacturers, for improvements in register 
and other stoves. March 3, 1808. 

Thomas Jefferson, of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
Surrey, tanner and leather-dresser, Joseph Ellis, 
of St. Saviour aforesaid, tanner and leather-dresser, 
and Alexander Galloway, of Holborn, Middlesex, 
mechanist and engineer, a machine for finish- 
ing, glazing and glossing of leather. March 7, 
1808. 

Marc Isambard Brunel, of Chelsea, Middlesex, 
improvements on circular saws for sawing wood 
in an expeditious manner. March 14, 1808. 

Henry Maudslay, of Margaret-street, Cavendish- 
square, Middlesex, mechanist, a machine for 
printing calicoes and other articles. March 14, 

Bryan Donkin, of Fort-place, Bermondsey, 
Surrey, Gent. a pen upon a new construction. 
March 14, 1808. 

George Nathaniel Pollard, of Queen-street, 
Surrey, lapidary, improyements in machinery for 
grinding and polishing plate and other glass for 
looking-glasses, &c. March 14, 1808. 

Edward Weeks, of Liaveny Hall, Henlan, 
Denbighshire, in North Wales, gardener, a forcing- 
frame on a new construction for raising and 
forcing of cucumbers, strawberries, and other 
fruits which require artificial heat. March 17, 
1808. 

Anthony Thomas, of Duke-street, St. James’s, 
Middlesex, a method of manufacturing hats, 
bonnets, &c. March 26, 1808. 

Benjamin Cook, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, manufacturer, a method of making barrels 
and ramrods for fowling-pieces, muskets, and 
other fire-arms. March 28, 1808. 

John Dickson, of Edward-street, Surrey, en- 
gineer, a method for constructing cocks for 
stopping fluids; which by one motion will per- 
mit such fluids to pass in differeat directions, 
March 29, 1808. 

Charles Dibdin, of Cranford, Middlesex, gent.; 
a method of facilitating the learning of music. 
April 9, 1808. 

Daniel Dering Matthew, of Upper Marylebone- 
street, Middlesex, Esq 3 improvements in the con- 
struction of watches and chronometers. April 27, 
1808. 

William Chapman, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, civil 
engineer ; method of conveying minerals in the 
working of mines below ground, and of returning 
the empty vessels and carriages, so as to save 
much labour, April 27, 1808. 

William Bell, of Birmingham,.Warwickshire, 
engineer; improvements in making pipes or pumps 
for conducting water, April 30, 1808. 

Udward Coleman, professot of the Veterinary 
College, St. Pancras, Middlesex ; improvements 
in the construction and application of a horse-shoe, 
to prevent several diseases to which the feet of 
horses are subject, especially the contraction of 
the hoof, also for flat convex fect. April 30, 1808. 

Rebecca Ching, of Rush Common, St. Mary 
Lambeth, Surrey, widow of John Ching, late 
of Cheapside, London, apothecary ; for improve- 
ments in Ching’s worm-destroying lozenges. 
May 7, 1808, 


Vou, IV. (Lit. Pan, Supp.} 
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John Harriott, of Wapping, Middlesex, Esq.; 
for a new fire-e:cape. May 10, 1808. 

William Hus: of the Brades, Rowley Regis, 
Staffordshire, iron master ; for a method of roll- 
ing moulds or plates of trowels ftom pieces of 
either blister, sheer or cast-steel, of a square or 
nearly square, or oblong form. May 10, 1808. 

John Watson, Bloomsbury, gent.; for improve- 
ments in the art of soap-making. May 10,1808. 

Chester Gould, of St. Luke’s Old Street, Mid- 
dlesex, Gent.; improvements in the construction 
ofa machine for washing linen. May 17, 1808. 

William Congreve, of Garden-court, Temple, 
Middlesex, Esq.; a gun-carriage, either for land or 
sea service, calculated to reduce the labour of 
working the guns, to produce a smooth and even 
recoil, and to prevent violent action when the gun 
is fired ; is much lighter, less expensive, and less 
liable to be struck and splintered by the enemy’s 
shot, as presenting much less surface. May 24, 

John Stedman, of Horton Kirby, Kent, farmer 5 
for a patten and clog of infinite utility to the wear- 
er. May 24, 1808. 

William Henry Potter, No. 5, Pemberton-row, | 
Gough-square, London, flute-maker; for im- 
provements in German flutes and other wind mu- 
sical instruments. May 28, 1808. 

Joseph Willmore, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, silversmith ; and John Tonks, of the same 
place, plater ; new processes in manufacturing of 
nails. May 28, 1808. 

Robert Ransome, of Ipswich, Suffolk, iron- 
founder ; improvements on the wheel and swing 
plough. May 30, 1808. 

David ‘Thomas, of Featherstone-buildings, 
Middlesex, gent.; for a perforated vessel, for 
preparing pattable coffee. May 30, 1808. 

Thomas Smith the younger, of Capon Field 
Ironworks, near Bilston, Stafford, iron-master ; 
for certain improvements in steam-engines. Jung 
3, 1808. 

Raiph Dodd, of Change Alley, London, engi- 
neer ; for improved bridge fioorings or platforms, 
and fire-proof floorings and fire-proof roofings for 
extensive dwelling-houses, warehouses, and mills. 
June 3, 1808. 

William Shotwell, New York, in North Ame-. 

rica, now residing St. Mary, Lambeth, Surrey, 
gent.; for certain inprovements in tbe manufacture 
ing of mustard, communicated to him by a fo- 
reigner residing abroad. June 14, 1808. 
» George Tannant, Great Ormond-Street, Mid- 
dlesex, gent. and Alexander Galloway, of Hol- 
born, mechanist ; for machine for cutting 
fustians, &c. June 14, 1808. 

George Lowe, Cheapside, London, cotton- 
spinner; improvement in manufacturing of a 
fabric, composed of flax and cotton. June 23, 
13808. 

Samuel Gadd, Shadwell, Middlesex, rope- 
maker; animprovement in the artof rope-making. 
June 25, 1808. 

John Hall, Kingston-upon-Hull, rope-maker ; 
improvements in making ropes. June 28, 1808. 

George Pocock, Bristol, schoolmaster geogra- 
phical slates for the construction of maps. June 
28, 1808, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 
OF EMINENT PERSONS, DECEASED IN 1808. 

Lovurs d’OrieAns, Comre DE 
Beausoxors. In our second volume, p. 657, 
we had occasion to notice the death of the 
Doke of Montpensier, second son of the 
Duke of Orleans, too well known under the 
name of Egalité; he died May 18, 1807, 
and his younger brother, the Comte, May 30, 
1808. ‘The family of Orleans is now, there- 
fore, reduced to the present duke, the elder 
of the three brothers. See Panorama, Vol. II. 
p- 657, for particulars of the two brothers, 
whose destiny has been strongly interwoven. 

M. le Comte de Beaujolois was born Oct. 

> 1779; was shutup in the prison of Port 
re John, at Marseilles, early in 1793, being 
then fourteen years of age: the estimable 
qualities of these princes excited the com- 
passion of their jailer, and they availed them- 
selves of a small degree of liberty to attempt 
their escape: the comte succeeded ; but the 
duke having the misfortune to break his leg, 
his brother nobly returned to confinement, 
that he might, if possible, sooth the suffer- 
ings of his afflicted relative. Nearly four 
years did these illustrious captives continue 
3n their dungeon. At length, they were libe- 
yated, and joined their elder brother, the Duke 
of Orleans, in America. They traversed, after- 
wards, many foreign countries; and at length 
seitled, as were, in England. The Cousie 
de Beanjolois, whose health had been very 
precarious, and liable to interruption, was 
reduced to extremities by indiscretions that 
others might safely idee in, embarked a 
short time ago for Malta; where he speedily 
found a tom, in the church of St. John, 
among the Giand Masters of the Order. The 
bishop of Lisle officiated at the funeral ; and 
Sir Alexander Ball, Governor of Malta, 
walked as mourner. 

The obsequies of this prince were solemnly 
celebrated in the French Catholic chapel in 
King Street, July 27. Their H. Monsieur 
and the Duke de Berry attended: and the 
Bishop of Rhodcz olliciated. 

Isit possible to witness the present state of 
the Bourbons, without reflecting on the in- 
scrutavle purposes of Providence ; without ac- 
quiescing in the sublime sentiment of St. Au- 
gustine, patiens quia eternus ? 


Mrs. A. M. Benner. To readers of novels, 
the name of this lady has long been familiar ; 
and her sapient eulogists have not hesitated to 
class her with Fielding and Richardson. Her 
first work was ‘* Anua, or the Welch Hei- 
tess,” in 4 vols. the whole impression of 
which, is said to have Leen disposed of on the 
day of publication. She afterwards wrote, 
** Juvenile Indiscretion,” in 5 vols.; “ Agnes 
de Courci,” in 4 vols.; “ Ellen, Countess of 
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Castle Howell,” in 4 vols.; ‘© The Beggar 
Girl and her Benefactors,” in 5 vols. The 
last effusion of her pen that she presented 
to the public was “ Vicisitudes Abroad ; or 
the Ghost of my Father,” in 6 vols. of which 
two thousand copies are also said To have 
been sold on the day of its appearance. A 
continuation of this novel, under the title ot 
“© Vicissitudes at Home,” is expected. 

Of Mrs. Bennet's private life, very little, 
we believe, is publicly kuown ; she having 
uniformly expressed an aversion from furnish- 
ing any particulars on that subject. She 
was the mother of Mrs Esten, the actress, 
Sine died at Brighthelmstone, February 12. 

Bonomt, architect.—This artist, 
who died early in the year, in the 6gth year 
of his age, was particularly distinguished’ for 
his architectural knowledge and genius. He 
was a native of Italy ; but had long been in this 
kingdom. He was warmly patronised by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whose interest placed him 
on the list of associates, but who in vain at- 
tempted to raise him to the rank of Royal 
Academician ; notwithstanding the great ta- 
lents and professional learning of Bonomi 
gave him ample pretensions to such a distinc, 
tion. The disputes which arose in the Aca- 
demy, on this occasion, induced Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to resign his situation as president, 
and though he at length consented to resume 
an ottice for which he was so eminently qua- 
lified, yet harmony was never completely re- 
stored between him and the members in general, 
Mr. Bonomi is best known to the public by 
his architectural drawings, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy : of these some were after ex- 
amples of ancient art, Which he appeared to 
have studied very deeply : others were of his 
own invention, and did honour to his skill an 
genius. 

Sir Joun Carter, Knight, who died at 
Portsmouth, May 18, was born December 
16, 1741. Both his parents were dissenters ; 
and his father was a merchant of considerable 
eminence, at Portsmouth. In September 
1763, Mr. Carter was clected an alderman of 
that borough: and at Michaelmas 1769, was 
chosen mayor. In the summer of 1773, dur 
ing his second mayoralty, the king made his 
first visit to Portsmouth ; and, in return for 
the marks of atiection and loyalty which he 
experienced, it was his wish to confer the 
honour of knighthood on Mr. Carter. He at 
first declined it; but, acquiesced in the per- 
suasion of his friends, and was knighted June 
23, 1773.—In 1784, he served as sheriff of 
the county; and, in the years 1782, 1786, 
1789, and 1793, he filled the office of mayor. 
—During the mutiny at Spithead, in the 
spring of 1797, the sailors having lost three 
of their body in consequence of the resistance 
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made to their going on board the London, 
then bearing the flag of Admiral Colpoys, they 
wished to baiy them in Kingston charch- 
yard, and to carry them in procession through 
ihe town of Portsmouth. This request was 
itively refused by the governor. They then 
applied io Sir John Carter, who endeavoured 
to convince the governor of the propriety and 
necessity of complying, declaring, that he 
would be answerable for the peace of the 
town, and the wy conduct of the sailors. 
The governor would not be prevailed on ; 
and violence on both sides would most proba- 
bly have been resorted to, had not Sir John 
Carter at length compromised the affair, by 
obtaining permission for the sailors to pass 
through the garrison of Portsmouth, in pro- 
cession, and the bodies to be landed at the 
Common Hard, in Portsea, where the pro- 
cession was to join them. So great was Sir 
Jun Carter's influence over the sailors, that 
they scrupulously adhered to the terms he pre- 
scribed to them in their procession to the 
grave. Two of their comrades having become 
a little groggy after they came on shore, they 
were carefully locked up in a room by them- 
selves, lest they should be quarrelsome ax 
be unable to conduct themselves with pro- 
riety. Sir John accompanied the aailors 
Pimecif through the garrison, to prevent any 
insult, and attended the procession till it had 
passed the fortifications at Portsea: every 
thing was conducted with the greatest deco- 
tum. When the sailors returned, and were 
sént off to their respective ships, two or three 
of the managing delegates came to Sir John 
to inform him that the men were all gone on 
board, aad to thank him for his goodness to 
them. Sir John seized the opportunity of 
inquiring after their admiral, as these dele- 
gates belonged to the London. ‘* Do you 
know him, your honour?” <«* Yes; I have 
a great respect for him, and hope you will 
not do him any harm.” ¢* No, your honour, 
he shall not be hurt.” It was at that time 
imagined Admiral Colpoys would be hung at 
the yard-arm, and he had prepared for this 
event by arranging his affairs, and making 
his will, In this will he had left to the 
widows of the three men who were so unfor- 
tunately killed, an annuity of £20 each. The 
next morning, however, the admiral was 
privately, unexpectedly, and safely brought 
on shore, though pursued by a boat from the 
Mars, as soon as they suspected what was 
transacting. The delegates brought him to 
Sir John Carter, and desired a receipt from 
him, as a proof to their comrades that they 
had safely delivered the Admiral into the boul 
of the civil power. 

_The honourable influence which the sua- 
vity of his manners obtained for him, was 
most usefully conspicuous during the riots on 
account of the scarcity in July (797, and dur- 
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ing a mutiny of the Buckinghamshire mili- 
lia, among whom he fearlessly mixed, ex- 
horting and prevailing with them to return to 
their duty. 

In the year 1806 he was offered a baronet- 
age hy Mr. Fox; but he declined it, on the 
ground, that he believed the offer to have 
been made for his attachment to the polities of 
that statesman ; and that to accept it, would 
be a departure from his principles. 

In the year 1800 he was again elected 
mayor, and in the year 1804 he filled the 
chair of chief magistrate for the ninth and 
last time. He preserved through life a guile- 
less simplicity of manners, an unaffected mo- 
desty, aud an unassuming deportment. He 
quitied life with the same quietness and com- 

ure with which he had passed through it. 
He has left a widow and six children. 


Puttips Cossy, Esq. Admiral of the Red. 
—This gentleman was the representative of 
an Trish family of some distinction, holding 
the estate of Stradbally Hall, Queen’s County. 
In the beginning of 1745, when very young, 
he went into the navy, on board of the 
Comet, bomb; and, almost immediately after- 
wards (Feb. 12) he was in a severe engage- 
ment with the Galga, a Spanish frigate. 
From the disparity of force, the Comet was 
compelled to surrender, and Mr. Cosby, with 
some of her officers, was carried to the Ha- 
vannah, in the Galga. He was soon after- 
wards exchanged, and returned to the ser- 
vice, Mr. Cosby is supposed to have remain- 
ed with Captain Spry, his first commander, 
till 1750, and to have served with him, under 
Admiral Boscawen, in the East-Indies. In 
1754, he was appointed to the Gibraltar, of 
20 guns, in which he sailed to America, but 
returned in the spring of the following year. 
Jan. 28, 1755, he obtained a lieutenant’s 
commission, and served in the Fougeux and 
Oxford, on the American station, tll 1757. 
In 1758, he commanded a schooner at the 
siege of Louisbourg ; in June 1760, he was 
made commander, in the Laurel sloop ; and, 
on May 19, 1761, he was made post, in the 
Hiud frwate, of 20 guns.—In 1767, he was 
appointed to the Montreal, frigate, and or- 
dered to the Mediterranean, whence he re- 
turned in the month of September, with the 
corpse of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. He afterwards returned to the same 
station, and remained there during the three 
succeeding years. In 1778 we find him in 
the Centaur of 74 guns, which he afterwards 
quitted for the Robuste, in which he accom- 
panied Admiral Arbuthnot to North Ame- 
rica, in the month of May. Nothing mate- 
rial took place during his continuance on this 
station vill the encounter off the Capes of Vir- 


inia, with the French squadron under the 
Chevalier de Terney, March 16, 1751. On 
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this occasion Captain Cosby led the British 
squadron into action, and behaved in the 
most gallant manner. [is animated attack 
conpeles the enemy to break their line, after 
the action had continued half an hour. The 
Robuste, in particular, had suffered so severe- 
Jy that Mr. Arbuthnot thought it improper to 
pursue them; for besides being completely 
disabled in her masts and rigging, that ship 
had fifteen men killed, and_ twenty-one 
wounded ; the Europe and the Prudent had 
also sustained very material injury. In 1786, 
he was appointed to couimand on the Medi- 
terranean station, with the rank of establish- 
ed commodore. He hoisted his broad pen- 
dant on board the Trusty of 50 guns. During 
his residence in that quarter, he visited the 
different Barbary states, and settled such ar- 
rangements with the Emperor of Morocco, 
as might prevent the British commerce from 
being interrupted by their Corsairs. ‘This was 
effected on satisfactory terms. Soon after his 
return, in September 1790, he was promoted 
to the rank of Rear Admiral of the White. 
In 1792, being appointed to command at Ply- 
mouth, as Port Admiral, he hoisted his flag 
on buard the St. George, of 98 guns. Hos 
tilities commencing with France, he was re- 
moved toa command in the fleet sent into 
the Mediterranean under Lord Hood. About 
this time he was advanced to be Vice-Adini- 
ral of the Blue. In November, 1793, he 
was detached with several ships of the fleet to 
Leghorn, to procure supplies of provision for 
the allied troops in garrison at Toulon. In 
April 1794, he was made Vice-Admiral of 
the White, and finding the climate unfa- 
vourable to his constitution, solicited his recal 
soon afierwards. Removing his flag into the 
Alcide, of 74 guns, he repaired to England 
-with Lord Hood in November 1794. June 
1, 1795, he was made Vice-Admiral of the 
Red ; Feb. 14, 1799, Admiral of the Blue ; 
Jan. 1, 1801, Adiniral of the White; and, 
Nov. 9, 1805, Admirai of the Red Squa- 
dion, that rank having been restored in the 
royal navy, immediately after the victory off 
‘Trafalgar. Adiniral Cosby commanded the 
impress service in Ireland, till the peace of 
A8U! ; since which period, until his death, 
which took place at Bath, January 10, he 
had lived in retirement. 


Avexander Datrympte, Esq. born 
July 24, 1737, at New Hailes, near Ediu- 
burgh, the seat of his father, Sir James D. 
Bart., of Hailes. His mother was Lady 
Christian, daughter of the Earl of Hading- 
ton. Alexander was the seventh son, out of 
wixieen children. He received his education 
at the school of Mr. David Young, of Had- 
ington ; but, as he left it before he was four- 
teen, and never was at the University, his 
holastic attainments were very limited. Sir 


James Dalrymple died in 1750; and General 
St. Clair, a“ ad married his sister, through 
his intimacy with Alderman Baker, thea 
chairman of the East-India Company, pro- 
cured his young relative the appointment of a 
writer in the Company’s service. In No- 
vember, 1752, he was placed on the Madras 
establishment. At Madras, he obtained the 
patronage of Lord Pigot, of Mr. Orme, the 
celebrated historian, and of Mr. Dupré, the 
secretary, who procured him to be appointed 
his deputy. hile he was in this office, 
Mr. Dalrymple found that the commerce of 
the eastern islands was an object of great con- 
sideration with the Company, and he con- 
ceived an earnest desire to recover that im- 

rtant object for this country. His plan 

aving been acceded to, he embarked April 
22, 1759, on board the Winchelsea, bound 
to China and commanded by Hon. Thomas 
Howe ; and from that able navigator, Mr. 
Dalrymple received his first nautical tuition. 
In the straits of Malacca he quitted the Win- 
chelsea and went on board the Cuddalore, 
which vessel visited Sooloo, one of the Ma- 
nilla islands, where Mr. Dalrymple conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Sultan Bandahara, and 
contracted with the principal persons for a 
cargo, to be brought on the East-India Com- 
pany'saccount, which the natives engaged to 
receive at 100 per cent. profit; and to provide 
a cargo for China, which they engaged 
should yield au equivalent profitthere. After 
an absence of nearly three years, Mr. Dal- 
rymple returned to Madras. © ‘The Company’s 
aduunistration having approved his proceed- 
ings, and resolved to pe | the stipulated cargo, 
employed him in expediting it. It was at 
first intended, that he should proceed in the 
Royal George, with part of the cargo; and 
an Indiaman was to follow with the remain- 
der; but, the London Packet arriving frou 
England, Mr. Dalrymple, for various rea- 
sous, recommended that she should be substi- 
tuted for the Royal George. This advice was 
followed, and May 31, 1762, he was ap- 
pointed captain of the London. Qn his ar- 
rival at Sooloo, Mr. Dalrymple found that 
the small-pox had swept away many of the 
principal inhabitants, and dispersed the rest, 
so that very inefiectual measures had been 
taken towards providing the intended cargo ; 
and to this disappointment the death of Ban- 
dahara, soon after Mr. D's former visit, 
contributed perhaps still more. ‘These acci- 
dents, however, though they frustrated the 
hopes of profit by this expedition, yetdid not 
prevent Mr. Daltymple from obtaining a 
grant for the Company of the island of Ba- 
Jambangan, of which he togk possession in 
January, 1763. Ov his. return to Madras, 
in July, 1763, he sailed from thence by di- 
rection of the president and council, for 
Sooloo and China, where he was to embark 
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for Europe. September 7, he arrived at 
Sooloo, and during his stay there obtained a 

ant for the Company of the north end of 

mes, and south end of Palanean, with 
the intermediate islands. Having visited 
Manilla and Balambangan, he continued his 
voyage to China, and thence returned to 
Eagland, where he arrived in July, 1765. 
Notwithstanding the encouragement he had 
received from the favourable sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Company respecting his plans, 
owing toa change in the administration of 
their affairs he received very little counte- 
nance from those in office on his return. 
From this period Mr. Dalrymple was almost 
constantly engaged in collecting and arrang- 
ing materials for a full exposition of the im- 
portance of the eastern islands and south seas, 
and was encouraged by the Court of Direc- 
tors to publish various maps and charts. In 
41769, the sum of £5000 was given him by 
that Gourt for his services, being an eqniva- 
leat for the emoluments he had relinquished 
in 1759, to proceed cn the eastern voyage.— 
After various disappointments, the Company 
on his application, in 1775, restored Mr, 
Dalrymple to his standing on the Madras es- 
tablishment, as 2 member of counci!, and he 
was also nominated to be one of the Com- 
mittee of Circuit. In April, 1779, Mr. 
Dalrymple was appointed to the post of 
Hydrographer to the East-India Company ; 
and in 1784, the Court of Directors granted 
hima pension of £500 per aunum, for life, 
in consideration of their refusal to allow his 
claims to that rank, to which his standing in 
the Company's service seemed to entitle him. 
Although it had beev long in contemplation to 
have an hydrographical office attached to the 
Admiralty, this measure was not carried into 
effect till 1793, when a memorial recom- 
mending it to his Majesty in council was pre- 
sented the Lords Commissioners. 
og being approved, Earl Spencer nominated 

t. Dalrymple, having previously obtained 
the consent of the Court of Directors. He 
accepted this situation, which he held till 
May 28, 1808, when he was dismissed from 
thet office. His death, which took place 
June 19, is attributed to vexation resulting 
from that event. 

Mr. Dalrymple’s dismissal was the result of 
the deranged state of his office, in conse- 
quence of his infirmities. 
an inumation to retire, with a suitable pen- 
sion ; bat he declined making the requisice 
application. | Notwithstanding his refusal, 

owever, two days after he was dismissed, an 
order of council was made in his favour, un- 
solicited by him, which provided liberally 
for him in his retirement. 


Kixo or Dewmark.——Christian the 
Vilth, King of Denmark, was born Jan. 29, 
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1749. In 1766, he married the Princess 
Carolina Matilda, sister to the King of Great 
Britain. The unfortunate history of that 
princess, owing, as is generally supposed, to 
the enmity of her step-mother, has long been 
a subject of regret. The King of Denmark 
visited England in 1767, and was received 
with every possible demonstration of respect 
by all ranks of people. Soon after his return 
to Denmark, his faculties, which never were 
bright, sunk into a decay, that wholly un- 
fitted him for the duties of his situation; and 
his kingdom was from that time governed 
under his name, without the least expectation 
that he should be able to resume his royal 
functions. The government was administer- 
ed during the minority of the Crown Prince 
by his step-mother and her son: but on his 
arrival at the age of 17, the Crown Prince 
dismissed the then rulers, with pensions and 
thanks, but not without reluctance on their 
parts, and assumed the reins of government, 
which he has held ever siuce. 


. . 


Mr. Rosert landscape pains 
ter, was the last pupil of the celebrated Wil- 
son, who died before his education was coms 

leted. Soon after the death of his master, 
Mr. Freebairn went to Italy to pursue his stu- 
dies, where he remained ten years, and for- 
med a style, founded on the scenery and ef= | 
fects of uature in that country, from which 
he never willingly departed. His intentions 
seemed to be to produce beauty, and when 
his subject admitted it, as much grandeur as 
was consistent with that primary quality. 
Hence his pictares excited pleasing sensations 
rather than stronger emotions. During his stay 
in Italy, he was hououred with the patronage 
of Lord Clive, now earl of Powis, which was 
continued on his return to England, and 
strengthened with that of Lord Suffolk, Mr. 
Penn, of Stoke Park, &e. As his style of 
painting was finished, his productions were 
not numerous, and he was principally em- 
ployed in painting for his patrons. nee 
his pictures that remain unsold are but few, 
and as they are in the possession of his family, 
it is presumed that they will be soon taken 
into the collections of admirers of the elegant 
arts, and thus forma provision for his widow 
and four children, to whom his premature 
death will prove an irreparable loss. 

Mr. Freebairn’s style is more finished 
than that of bis master, Wilson, appeared to 
be ; and he took a pleasure in that correctness 
of delineation, which not always escapes the 
censure of approaching towards hardness, 
His colouring is brilliant; his touch neat ; 
his reflexions usually well understood ; and 
his pictures, on the whole, very agreeable, 
They have furnished subjects for several pleas~ 
ing engravings. 
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Colonel Wittiam 
name of this gentleman, who died at Gordon’s 
Hotel, in February, after a few days’ illness, 
will be recollected by many, from the cir- 
cumstance of his duel with the late Marquis 
of Lansdowne, when Lord Shelburne, in 
consequence of some personal remarks which 
fell from his Lordship, in parliament. Of 
those transactions in which Colovel Fullarton 
had long been iuvolved, respecting Governor 
Picton, and the affairs of the island of Trini- 
dad, this is not the place tospeak. The Co- 
lonel is said to have been a profound scholar : 
certainly he was not an elegant one. His re- 
mains were interred in the parish church of 
Isleworth. 

Col. Fullarton, we believe, was the officer 
who gave occasion to a serious debate in par- 
liament on the subject of a Lieut. Col’s. coin- 
mission being given toa gentleman who had 
no previous intimacy with military affairs, 
but who had been fortunate enough to raise 
the requisite number of men to entide him 
to that distinction. On this question it was 
maintained that agentleman may be admitted 
by his majesty ¢o enter the army at any rank 
whatever, though efter he isin the army he 
must conform to established reguiations for 
his progress, in promotion. It is to be rm 
the safety of Britain will never be confided to 
officers of rank, who are not also officers of 
service. 


Bewsamin Gotpsmip was the third son 
of Aaron Goldsmid, a Jew, a native of Ham- 
burgh, who settled in this country about the 
year 1750, asa merchant, and ever main- 
tained the character of irreproachable honour 
and inuegrity, even under the severe losses he 
sustained, by the failure of the great com- 
imercial house of Clifford and sons in Am- 
sterdam, about the year 1773. ‘The principal 
branch of his business was that of a remitting 
merchant; and here, perhaps, it may not be 
altogether useless to our readers, and may 
serve to elucidate the subsequent details, to 
— the technical term of a remitter. 

e extension of commerce in one coun- 
try furnishing supplies to another, and vice- 
versa, rendered it pradent to avoid the an- 
cient custom of sending specie in payment; 
and hence arose the inquiry, whether there 
were not mutual debts, that might be set up 
aghinst e@ach other? the result was, the 
transfer by bills af such debts, leaving only the 
balance between the countries to be paid in 
specie or the produce of the country indebt- 
ed. This frequent interchange produced a 
élass of merchants, who possessing large ca- 
pitels, employed it in purchasing bills, sending 
them for payment, and receiving other bills 
in-return, general!y payable at 2 or 3 months 
aiter date ; these the bill broker procures to be 


discounted, thus liberating the eapital fora 
renewal of the same operation. 

Bevjamin and Abraham Goldsmid, the 
third and fourth sonsof Aaron Goldsmid, on 
being introduced into business, naturally 
availed themselves of their father’s mercantile 
situation, and commenced the business of bille 
brokers, or negotiators between those who 
heid bills due oa a certain day, and those 
who had money which they wished to em- 
ploy for the intervening period. Herein they 
were remarkably successful, owing to the 
strict attention and probity with which they 
uniformly saat their engagements; a 
long course of such conduct, had the effect of 
procuring them the confidence of a great pro- 
portion of the capiialists of the metropolis, 
and consequently a great influence over all 
the transactions of the money market ; this 
is a confidence which they have never been 
known to abuse, and which has raised them 
to the eminence of being chosen to conduct 
some of the most important opcrations of 
government finance. 

We have also frequently seen their names 
at the head of a list of contractors for the 
loans, in which their monied connexions were 
content to suffer their names to stand for 
themselves and friends in their offers for the 
public service. 

To return to Mr, Benjamin Goldsmid, he 
was, when a young man, presumed to have 
formed an attachment to a Christian lady, 
highly distinguished for her charms and ac- 
complishments; the formidable opposition 
offered hereto by his relatives, indyced him 
to relinquish his intended marriage, and this 
attachinent was at length broke by a journey 
to the Continent. 

On his return from his tour, during which 
he had visited most of the principal places of 
Europe, he married Jesse, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. J. L. Salomons, an eminent mer- 
chant, trading chiefly to the East-Indies. 
Thus happily situated with a lady possessing 
beauty, wealth, and accomplishments, he 
had tke felicity to see growing up under his 
eye five sons and two daughters, and nothing 
appeared to be wanting to render him as hap- 
py as falls to the lot of human nature. 

About ten years ago, he became attacked 
by the gout and stone, by which his general 
health was much affected ; these attacks after- 
wards became more frequent, and induced 
the usual concomitants, melancholy, lan- 
guor, and listlessness; subjecting him in a 
high degree to that alternate violence of tem- 
per complacency, that rendered his 
situation painful both to himself and to 
those around him. As his health declined, 
these periods of languor became Jonger and 
more oppressive ; in yain was medicine re 
sorted to, his faculties at length gave way, 
and oa the 11th of April, 1808, he was 
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found suspended by a silken cord that hun 

from the top of the bed, by which he hax 
been used to turn himself when afflicted with 
the gout. He had sent the attendant, who 
constantly slept in his room, to procure him 
clean linen for the day, aud took the oppor- 
tanity of the servant's absence to effect his 


purpose. 

The coroner's jury broughtin a verdict of lu- 
nacy, aud he was interred on the 15th April ; 
hisage was about 55. An amiable benevo- 
lence seems to have been the distinguishing 
trait of the character of Mr. Benjamin Gold- 
smid; the numerous and important obliga- 


tions he conferred on those individuals who | 


appeared proper subjects for his iiberality, are 
too well known to need any particular men- 
tion : but he was no less attentive to the 


public service, particularly in the assistance | 


and support which he, conjointly with his 
brother Abraham, afforded to the Naval Asy- 
lum, an institution which provides for- the 
children of unfortunate seamen : to which they 
were encouraged by their mitimate friendship 
an | regard for the immortal Nelson, and the 
gallant Sir Svdney Smith: for this they 
not only received thanks of the Insti:ution, 
bui had the satisfaction to see it patronized by 
the Legislature. His benevolence and that 
of his brother shone likewise conspicuously in 
the establishment of the Jews’ Hospital at 
Mile End, instituted for the support of the 
aged and for the encouragement of industrious 
outh, to which they each coutributed five 
undred pounds, and by their active exertions 
among their friends, Christians as well as Jews, 
procured an additional sum exceeding twelve 
thousand pounds, Jn short the uniform 
kindness and benevolence of character shewn 
by Benjamin Goldsmid to ail ranks of men, 
and his sympathy. with the happiness and the 
misfortunes of his fellow creatures, notwitli- 
standing some failings to which Jews like 
other men are liable, induce us to believe that 
his loss is most extensively felt and regretted. 
George Grecory, D. D. F.S. A. do- 
mestic chaplain to the Bishop of Llandaff, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Vicar of West Ham, 
Lecturer of St. Giles, Cripplegate, and some 
time Preacher at the Foundling-Hospital. 
Dr. Gregory, who traced his origin to a very 
respeclable Scotch family, served a clerkship 
to the late Alderman Charles Gore, of Liver- 
pool, merchant. During this time, he was 
particularly distinguished by his attachment 
to literature, and to private theatricals ; and 
as his education had been liberal, he wrote 
several odes, plays, farces, &c. some of which 
were printed. After his clerkship, he made 
@ voyage to Portugal; but, returning soon 
afterwards, hestudied two years at Edinburgh ; 
he then went into the church, and officiated 
as curate, in Liverpool, about 1778, Having 
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been disappointed of obtaining the office 
of chaplain to the Corporation, he left 
Liverpool for London, and, in 1782, was 
appointed curate of Cripplegate. While he 
held that curacy, he also officiated at St. 
Luke's, Botolph-lane ; and delivered lectures 
at the Asylum, and weekly lectures at St. 
Antholin’s. About 1789, he married Miss 
Nunnes, daughter of a merchant, in Liver- 
pool; and, soon afierwards, he canvassed for 
the office of chaplain to the Asylum, bat lost 
it by asingle vore, Dr. Gregory afterwards 
obtained a small prebend in St. Paul's; 
which he resigned, on being preferred to the 
rectory of Siapleford, Herts. In 1804, he 
was preseuted to the living of West Ham, in 
Essex, 

Dr. Gregory's first publication, a volume 
of ** Essays, historical and moral, 1785,” 
was anonymous ; but being favourably receiv- 
ed, he acknowledged it in a second edition. 
‘Yo a volume of sermons, 1787, are prefixed 
‘© Thoughts on the Composition and Delive 
of a Sermon.” In 1788, he published a 
‘« Translation of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures 
on the Poetry of the Hebrews,” 2 vols, 8vo. 
a © Life of Thomas Chatterton, with Crie 
ticisms on his Genius and Writings, and a 
concise View of the Controversy concerning 
Rowley’s Poems,” 1789, 8vo. ; a revised edi- 
tion of Dr. Hawkesworth’s ‘Telemachus, 
with a new Life of Fenelon, 1795, in 2 vols. 
4to. A Continuation of Hume's History of 
England,” 1795, 8vo.; * “The Economy of 
Nature explained and illustrated, on the 
Principles of modern Philosophy,” 1796, 3 
vols. 8vo.; Lessons, astronomical and philo= 
sophieal, forthe Instruction of British Youth,” 
1797, 12mo. ‘* The Elements of a polite 
Education, carefully selected from the Let- 
ters of Lord Chesterfield to his Son, 1801.” 

For many years he had been an active 
friend to the Royal Humane Society. He 
preached an excelient sermon at their anniver- 


sary in 1797, on the prevention of suicide ; 


volunteered his services as a steward in 1805,; 
and in 1807 gave the use of West Hamchurch, 
when Mr. Yates re-preached the anniversary 
sermon. He excelled in a knowledge of mecha- 
nics, and was an extremely useful member of 
committees of the Humane Society, which 
at various times were appointed to deter- 
mine the prizes awarded to the inventors ‘of 
the best mode of preserving the lives of ship- 
wrecked mariners. On the death of Dr. 
Kippis he engaged with the booksellers to 

roceed with the ‘‘ Biographia Britannica ;”” 

ut its progress was very slow; at length the 
sixth volume (to which Dr. Gregory had 
written a preface) was unfortunately consumed 
in the fire at Mr. Nicholls’s printing office, 
in February lost. He was for several years 
the conductor of the ‘* New Annual Regis- 
ter,” on principles opposite to that published 
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by Mr. Dodsley; which, during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Addington, he had the address 
to change in favour of that statesman ; a 
circumstance by which it is supposed, ke ob- | 
tained the vicarage of West Ham, where he 
afterwards resided, as a respectable parish 
priest, without any extraordinary exertion of 
iterary talent beyond that of editing a new | 
Encyclopedia ;" for which, by his ori- | 
ginal course of study, he was well qualified, 
and in which such articles as are original are 
entitled to commendation. He left in aha | 
press, “* Lectures on Natural and Experi- | 
mental Philosophy ;" and ‘a Series of Let- | 
ters to his Son, on Literature and Composi- | 
tion.” Dr. Gregory died March 12, and was 
buried in West Ham church on the 2ist. 


Grorce Hitt, Esq. Sexjeant at Law. 
This celebrated lawyer, who died at his 
house in Bedford Square, February 21, 
has been considered as the patriarch of Eng- 
lish lawyers of the present day. He was 
boru about 1731, or 1732. After receiving a 
learned education, he was sent to an Inn of | 
Court, and entered among the ‘* opprentici 
ad /egem.’ Inhis time the ancient disci- 

line prevailed. 

Mr. Hill began his practice in the Conrts, 
with a great stock of knowledge; and in a 
short time no counsel at the bar surpassed 
him in acquaintance with the various forms 
of proceedings, or was readier in — 
precedent. of judicial decisions. He was 
eminently qualitied to find out @ case in point ; 
and could refer to all the eminent reporters, 
‘with peculiar dexterity, as wel] as surprising 
facility and correctness. 

It was a considerable time, however, be- 
fore Mr. Hiillventured to assume the coif; 
but, Nov. 6, 1772, he was called to the 
dignity of king’s serjeant, at the same time 
with the late sir James Evre, who was ad- 
Mitted, pro forméd, on obtaining a seat on 
the Exchequer bench.—At that period Lord 
Chancellor Erskine was an ensign of foot, 
and the three chiefs of the common-law 
courts of Westminster-Hall, Lords Ellen- 
borough, Sir J. Mausfield, and Sir A. Mac- 
donald were simple students. 

It is said, that on the very day when he 
hecame a husband, having an intricate case in | 
his mind, though, in obedience to a message 
announcing his waiting bride, atthe last mo- 
‘ment of canonical ume, he had quitied 
law for love, yet at the usual hour iv the 
evening the serjeant revurned to his books and 
his papers, among whith he might have for- 
‘gotten the cavse decided in the morning, if 
he had not been reniinded of it by his 
clerk, and that, too, at the lucky moment 
after he had discovered a case in potnt. 
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The serjeant during the long vacation was 
‘accustomed to retire to hisseat, at Rowell, in’ 
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Northamptonshire. It happened, says re. 
port, towards the close of autumn, that some 
of the neighbouring sportsmen, Lord Spen- 
cer among them, being in pursuit of a fox, 
reyuard being hard pressed, took refuge in the 
conrt-yard cf this venerable sage. At this 
critical period, the serjeant was reading an 
ancient case, which decided that ina trespas: 
of like kind, the owners of the grounds had 
aright to inflict the punishment of death, 
Mr. Hill acecrdingly gave orders for punishing 
the fox, as an orivinal trespasser, which was 
done tnstanter. But now arrived the hunters 
wita the hounds in full ery, and the fore- 
most horseman, who anticipated the glory of 
possessing the brush, was the first to behold 
his victim stretched lifeless on the ground, 
and pinioned to the earth by plebeian piteh- 
forks. The company was at first extremely 
anxious to discover the daring culprit, who 
had presumed to bercave the field and the 
pack of their prey; and were immediately in- 
formed that execution had taken place in 
pursuance of legal authority ;—but when the 
venerable serjeant made his appearance, 
with the book in his hand, to defend the 
act, they became outrageous.—Notwithstand- 
ing this, the learned legalist was not intimi- 
dated ; he knew the force of his authorities, 
and gravely invited the attention of his audi- 
tory to a case from one of the old reporters, 
that would have puzzled a whole bar of mo- 
dern practitioners to controvert. The effect 
was prodigious ; the extraordinary appearance 
of the worthy serjeant, not in his bar gown, 
but in what these venturesome mortals deem- 
ed a mere Led-pown, the quaintness of his 
manner, the singularity of the occurrence, 
and the novelty of the imcident, threw them 
completely out. Accordingly, these very 
»ersons, who would have rode over a wheat- 
Feld with all the hounds in full ery, 
without remorse, non-obstante the feeble 
peasant whd attempted to defend his proper- 
ty from their intrusion, actually sneaked 
away, chop-fallen, followed by their ear- 
dropping, tail-cowering dogs, awe-struck, and 
trembling before the man of law. 

On acircuit, desiring to refer to a law-book, 
Mr, Hill is said to have applied, as usual, to 
his damask bag; but what was the astonish- 
ment of the audience when, instead of a 
volume of Viner, he took out a specimen 
candlestick, the property of a Birmingham 
rider, and appertaining to his saddle-hags, 
conveyed into Court by mistake! 

Being once at Leicester, on the circuit, 
his lady met him there. A certain cause, 
however, not only encroached on the hour of 
refreshment, but also on the hours of repose. 
Finding it impossible, in this dilemma, to 
return at the usual time to his inn, he grave- 
ly rose, and ordered bis clerk in an audible 
voice, ‘* to carry bis compliments to My 
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Hill, and express his sorrow that he could not | 
sleep with her, as he was likely to be detain: | 
ed the whole night in consultation."—An | 
Alibi !—said a junior council—an Alibi ! 

Mr, Serjeant Hill married Miss Meddlicott, | 
a lady of in Northamptonshire; but 
was for some years before his death a widow- | 
er. By her he had an only daughter, Bar- 
bara, married to the hon. William Cockayne, | 
younger son of Charles, Viscount Cutlen, 
of Donegal, and only brother of the pre- 
sent peer. 

Mr. Tuomas Hutt was born about 1728. 
He was originally in the medical profession, 
but had been so long a member of the thea- 
tr cal community as to have become the father 
of it. Mr. Hall had the credit of founding 
the theatrical fund, for the relief of distresse 

erformers ; an institution which had long 
talked of, but never begun, till Mrs, | 
Hamilton, once an eminent performer, was re- | 
duced to extreme poverty. This appeared to be 
a favourable crisis, and Mr. Hull, in conjunc- | 
tion with Mr. Mattocks, stepped boldly for- 
ward, called a meeting of the performers, 
and addressed them on the expediency of 
making some provision for the support of those 
who by age, or misfortune, might be redue- 
ed. The scheme succeeded ; and it was agreed, ! 
that six-pence in the pound should be paid | 
out of the weekly salaries, towards raising a 
fund for that purpose. The same plan was 
at Drury where Mr. Garrick 
performed annually for its benefit, and where 
there still is a night giveu to this institution 
every season. The only persons who dissented 
from this laudable undertaking were Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates; and the shameless reason which 
they assigned was, that they should never want 
ats assistance. 

Soon after Mr. Colman relinquished the 
management of Covent Garden Theatre, Mr. 
Hull was appointed to conduct the business 
in his stead ; a situation which he filled three 
_— with great credit, till finding it too la- 

rious for his constitution, he resigned. 

Of late years, Mr. Hull's performances 
were confined chiefly to the representation of 
old men, at Covent Garden Theatre ; and, 
— the summier, occasionally in the coun- 

ty. 

He had written several pieces, and altered 
others, viz. The T'wins, or Comedy of Er- 
rors, from Shakespeare, 1762; The Absent 
Man, a farce, 1763 ; Pharnaces, an opera, 
from Metastatio, 1765 ; The Spanish Lady, 
a musical entertainment ; All in the right, a 
farce, translated, 1766; The Perplexities, a 
comedy, 1767 ; The Fairy Favour, a masque ; 
The Royal Merchant, an opera, 1768 Hen. 
ty HT, or Fall of Rosamond, a tragedy, 1774; 
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Edward and Eleanora, altered from Thom- 
60n, 1775 ; Love will find out the Way, a 
Vor. IV. [Lit. Pan. Supp.] - 
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comic opera, 1777; Iphigenia, or the Vic- 
tim, a tragedy, 1778; Timon of Athens, 
from Shakespéare, 1786 : Disiuterested Love, 
altered from Messina, 1798. Mr. Hull was 
also the author of some oratorios. La 1797 
he published Mora! ‘Tales in verse, founded 
on real facts, ove of which bore the, ‘ate of 
1763. A numerous list of subscribers to this 
work proved the esteem which Mr. Hull en- 
joyed. 

Of this gentleman, who was a respectable 
scholar, it has been justly remarked, that 
his compositions were invariably intended to 
promote the interests of virtue, and to excite 
the benevolent affections of the heart. If 
his tragedy of Fair Rosamond presented no 
touches of sublime poesy, it was marked by 
good sense and natural feeling; the characters 
were judiciously contrasted; and the fable 


‘ was properly conducted. Mr. Hull dedicated 


this play to the memory of Shenstone, the 
poet, of whose friendship he was proud, and 
of whom he had an original portrait, which 
he held in great veneration. 

Mr. Hull married Miss Morrison, of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, in. 1760. ‘This lady, 
who had formerly been one of his pupils, died 
a few years ago. This veteran actor, whose 
character was generally and highly esteemed 
among his friends, died at his house near 
Dean’s yard, Westminster, April 22, and 
his remains were interred in St. Margaret's, 


and attended to the grave by a numerous train 


of his professional! brethren. 


The Right Rév. Rrcuarp Hurp, D. D. 
Bishop of Worcester, was born about 1720. 
He was the son of a respectable farmer at 
Congreve, in Shropshire ; and received part 
of his early education, under Anthony 
Blackwall (author of the Secred Classics, 
and Master of the Public School at Market 
Bosworth) but chiefly, we believe, under 
the Rev. William Budworth, M. A. Master 
of the Grammar School at Brewood; of 
whom, he makes grateful méntion in the 
dedication of his Horace to Sir Edward 
Lyttleton in 1749. He was entered of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge ; where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1738; M.A. 1742; B.D. 
1744; D.D. 1768; and continued many 
years a fellow of that college. ‘The first pro- 
duction known to be his, is a copy of verses 
on the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, printed in 
the University Collection. In 1749, he pub- 
lished, A Commentary on Horace’s ‘* Epistola 
ad Pisones et Augustuny.” In 1751, appear- 
ed two pamphlets relating to the * Right of 
Appeal” from the Vice-chancellor to the 
Senate, of which he was reputed to be the 
author. In 1753 he became minister of St. 
Andrew the Little, in Cambridge ; where he 
resided vill 1756; when, senior fellow of 
Emanuel college, he accepted the rectory of 

3C 
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Thurcaston in Leicestershire. In 1759 he 
published his excellent ‘* Dialogues ;” and 
in 1762 the ** Letters on Chivalry and Ro- 
mance.” In 1766 he ead Bishop 
Warburton as preacher at Lincoln’s-Inn ; for 
which office, however, he would not solicit. 
He -declined the offer of the Mastership of 
the Temple. In 1772 he published * Lec- 
tures on Prophecy,” and, the same year 
** Select Works of Cowley.” By his merit, 
and the recommendation of the Earl of 
Mansfield, he was promoted in 1776 to the 
bishopric of Litchficld and Coventry. The 
King, putting his hand one day upon his 

ialogues, said: ‘* These made Hurd a 
bishop; [never saw him ull he came to kiss 
hands.” The good opinion of bishop War- 
burton contributed not a little to that of 
Lord Mansfield. In 1781 Dr. Hurd was 
translated from Litchfield to Worcester. He 
declined the primacy, which was offered him 
in 1783. In 1788 he published an edition of 
bishop Warburton’s works in seven volumes, 
4to.; to which he added in 1794, a Life of 
that Prelate. ‘These are the principal works, 
which he printed. The ‘ Delicacy of 
Friendship,” a tract in which Dr. Jortin, 
and Dr. Leland, of Dublin, were treated 
rather roughly, for their want of respect to 
Dr. Warburton, was dragged into notice 
after his edition of Warburton’s works had 
appeared, without his consent, and contrary 
to his wishes.—Dr. Hurd’s taste, learning, 
and genius, are universally confessed. His 
sermons are read with not Jess advantage than 
they were delivered. Among his friends and 
connections, he ever obtained the best eulo- 


gium—their constant and warm attachment, . 


and among the werld in general a kind of ve- 
fieration, which could neither be acquired 
nor preserved but by the exercise of great 
virtues.—He was preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of ork. 

Dr. Hurd died at Hartlebury Castle, May 
28 ; and, his remains were privately interred 
June 7, in Hartlebury charch-yard.* 

The right hon. Gerarp Laxe, baron 
Lake of Delhi and Laswary, and of Aston 
Clinton, was born July 27, 1744. His 
lordship’s father was Launcelot Charles Lake, 
esq. whose great-graudfather was Sir Thomas 
Lake, of Cannons, Middlesex, knt. Se- 
cretary of State to King James Ist. 

Mr. Lake went yeuns into the army, and 


hoving passed through the regular gradation 
& P 8 


of rank, he was appointed colonel of the 30th 
regiment of foot, and s‘terwards obtained the 
situation of commander-in-chief on the 
Bengal establishment. In India he signalised 


* A moreample account of this excellent 
prelate may he found in the TiId. Volume of 
tae History of Leicestershive, page 1071, 


himself so eminently, during the Mahratta 
war, as to be thought deserving of a peerage, 
which was conferred upon him Sept. 1, 1804, 
He was also a general in the army, governor 
of Plymouth, and weasurer of the Duchy of 
Cornwall. 

In 1804, he received thanks of both houses 
of parliament, for his distinguished conduct 
in Fadia; aconduct by which, some have 
thought, that tie destruction of the French 
influence upon the confines of that country 
is to be attributed. 

Lord Lake was a member of the court 
martial by which Lieut. Gen. Whitelocke 
was tried, on which duty he caught a cold 
anda fever, which pdr Pei off, Feb. 21, 
after a few days’ illness. At five o'clock in 
the morning, alarming symptoms of dissolu- 
tion appeared : shortly afterwards, the Prince 
of Wales, and some other persons of distinc. 
tion, intimately acquainted with his lordship, 
were sent for, of whom he took an affecting 
farewell. 

His lordship, who had been many years a 
widower, matried, in July , 1770, the only 
daughter of Edward Barker, of St. Julian's, 
in Hertfordshire, esq. By that lady he had 
three sons and five daughters, who, with 
one exception, all survived their father. Lord 
Lake’s eldest son, Colonel Francis Gerard 
Lake, of the first regiment of foot guards, 
succeeds to the title. His second son, Colo- 
nel George A. F. Lake, of the 29th foot, 
fell in Portugal, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, on August 21, in the 
present year, at the head of his regiment. 

After Lord Lake’s death, his majesty re- 
commended it to the parliament to make a 
provision for his heirs, and that the grant for 
the purpose should have a retrospective effect. 
This wasaccordingly enacted. 

Jean (Pons) Victor pe Levizac, Vi- 
car-General of the diocese of St Omer, born 
at Alba, in Languedoc, in 1745, died at 
London, in 1808. The Abbé de Lévizac, 
was occupied from his youth by ecclesiastical 
affairs, the knowledge of which was necessary 
in his professional duties. He gave himself 
up to literature, for relaxation solely, but 
being obliged by an unprecedented revolution 
to forsake his native country, and to seck an 
asylumt in a foreign land, he found, in the 
cultivation of Jetters, at once a consolation 
for his misfortunes, and a means of obtaining 
an honest subsistence. He arrived in En- 
gland in 1795, after the evacuation of Hol- 
land, and he profited by the calm he enjoyed 
under the enlightened government of England, 
to compose several works of merit, viz. A 
Literary and Philosophical Grammar,” which 
has obtained the suflrages of the public; also 
‘“* A Theoretical and Practical Grammar,” 


which has been adopted in that noble ¢st- 
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blishment, the Royal Military College, at 
Great Marlow, as well as in many respect- 
able schools. Desirous of being useful to 
youth, he publistied some time afterwards a 
*« Selection from the Letters of Mde. de 
Sdvigné; ” a beautiful edition of Boileau ; ” 
a second edition of the ‘ Bibliothéque Por- 
tative,” a work which may be said to unite 
the useful with the agreeable, and which 
has been well received ; also the ‘* Works of 
Jean Racine,” with new grammatical re- 
marks; a ‘* Universal Dictionary of the sy- 
nonymous Expressions of the French Lan- 
guage,” compiled in such a manner as to be 
very useful to strangers, and a French and 
English Dictionary, which he had just finish- 
ed when the disorder with which he had been 
for some time attacked, put an end to his va- 
Juable life. It is now in the press, and is su- 
perintended by his friend, M. Gros. 
These works, which cannot but be useful 
to youth, aud which are calculated to form 
the mind, heart, and taste, will give a durable 
proof to the English nation of his gratitude 
and sensibility. 
Mr. Joun MacprarMip was the son of 
Rev. Macdiarmid, minister of Weem, 
in the northern parts of Perthshire, and was 
born in 1770. e studied at the universities 
of Edinburgh and St. Andrew, and was tu- 
tor for some years in a respectable family, a 
custom almost general among the less opulent 
part of the Scottish students. Such a situa- 
tien is commonly accepted with a view to 
provision in the church ; but as this was not 
Mr. Macdiarmid’s object, he became desirous 
of visiting the metropolis, and of trying his 
fortune in the career of literary competition. 
He came to London in 1801, and the la- 
bours of his pen soon procured him a compe- 
tentincome. His principal occupations were, 
as editor of the St. James’s Chronicle, and 
asa reviewer in a critical publication. On 
the commencement of fhe present war, his 
attention was foreiby struck with the imper- 
fections of our snilisavy establishment, and 
he relinquished his periodical engagements, 
to compose a considerable work, entitled ** An 
Inquiry into the System of Military De- 
fence in Great Britain.” ‘This was published 
in 1805, in 2 vols. 8vo. It exposed the de- 
fects of the volunteer system, as well as of 
all temporary expedients, and asserted the 
Superiority of a regular army. He was an 
advocate also for a limited term of service. 
His next published work was (in 1804), 
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tention, but unfortunately he was permitted 
to enjoy for a short time ouly, the approbation 
which it received. His health, at all times 
delicaie, received in November an irreparable 
blow in a paralytic stroke. His friends flat- 
tered themselves that his youth would prevail 
over the disease, but, in February, a second 
stroke deprived him of the use of his timbs, 
and he expired March 7. 


Captain Tuomas Morris must be dis- 
tinguished from his brother, CaptainC nares 
Morais, the song writer.—He was born in 
Carlisle, in 1732, and received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the head school 
there, whither he was sent at the age of seven. 
His family, for three generations, nad been 
bred to arms ; but, being intended for a learn- 
ed profession, young “Jorris, when nine years 
old, was entered of Winchester College, where 
he continued nine years, By this time the 
origin:| intention respecting his future station 
was altered, and he was taken by his father 
to London, where the best masters were se- 
lected for his instruction ; and, in addition to 
the French language, he acquired a knowledge 
of mathematics, of dancing, and fencing, and 
thus united the solid advantages of the scholar 
with the showy acquirements of the fine 
gentleman. He purchased a pair of colours,’ 
in the 17th regiment of foot, at the age of 
sixteen, and joined it in Ireland, on its res 
turn from Minorca, in 1748. He madea trip 
to Paris in 1753, and embarked with his bat- 
talion for America in 1757. Afterwards, his 
regiment being one of those drafted for the 
West Indies, he was present at the siege of 
the Havannah, and at the descent on Marti- 
nique, in which his knowledge of the French 
language proved not a little useful. 
About this time he obtained a company, and 
returned to America, where he became com- 
mandant at Niagara. During his residence 
there he made frequent excursions into the 
woods, and along the rivers and lakes, which 
everywhere intersect those vast, and interesting 
regions. He was enabled to contemplate na- 
tureon agrandscale, atD¢iroitand Michelima- , 
chinack, while,at the fall of Niagara, he beheld 
one of the most wonderful sceneson the globe. 
Not content with viewing it at a distance, 
like the generality of travellers or only being 
wetted with its spray, like Volney, and 
those who deem themselves uncommonly in- 
trepid, he boldly descended the huge rocks 
which separate the precipitated stream from 
the spectator, and, by scrambling over dis- 


an “ Inquiry into the Nature of Civil and | jointed projections, contrived, during a favour- 


Military Subordination,” one volume 8vo. 
and is perhaps the fullest disquisition which 
the subject has received, He composed the 
** Lives of British Statesmen,” one volume 
4to. beginning with Sir Thomas More. This 


able opportunity, to place himself, at the im- 
minent danger of his life, under a branch of 
the immense arch of waters ; and thus he 
performed what had scarcely been atchieved 
either before or since. 


volume has strong claims on the public at- 


General Bradstreet, after the surrender of 
3C2 
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Canada, having determined to send an officer 


. to take possession of the Illinois country in | 


the name of his Britannic majesty, looked 
round for a gentleman possessed uf the talents 
and spirit necesary for this undertaking ; and 
at length fised on Captain Morris. A French 

risoner, named Godefroi, who had forfeited 
Ris life, aud expected to be executed for trea- 
son, being acquainted with the Indian lan- 
guages, was thoughta proper person to act as 
his guide. Accordingly, on this condition, 
he received lite and liberty, which he after- 
wards inerited by his fidelity 5 and he con- 
ducted himself with uncommon address and 
courage. ‘nthe execution of this hazardous 
mission Capt. M. encountered many dangers. 
He was once made prisoner by the Indians, 
and condemned to die at the stake ; at the 
moment when the women and children were 
Pp paring to inflict those tortures upon him 
which are too shocking to relate, his former 
humanity toan old Jodian Sachem, whose 
life he had saved, pleaded in his behalf ; and 
thisold man happening to be present, snatched 
him from impending death, 

While in America, Captain Morris lived 
in great intimacy with General Montgomery, 
who was bis companion and fellow-soluier for 
many ycars. 

Captain Morris, who had beheld the Colo- 
nists fighting side by side with the Pritish 
tegulars against the common enemy, returned 
to England in 1707, afier witnessing a most 
astonishing reverse; for, in the course of a 
short but eventful period, he beheld twenty- 
four regiments in revolt; a general Indian 
war; the British provinces, one only except- 
ed, in a state of insurrection; sabe: very 
slaves of the southern states, as if uncon- 
scious of their own chains, vociferating, 
«* liberty, property, and no stamp act.” 

In 1760, he married Miss Chubb, dangliter 
of a respectable merchant at Bridgewater in 
Somersetshire, by whom he had six chil- 
dren. On this occasion he lefi his regiment in 
the city of Cork, where he bad first joined it ; 
and thus re ired, after an active life of twenty- 
~ one years, without having attained cyen a 
Majority in the usual gradation of service. 

When astudent at Winchester, this gen- 
tleman appears to have imbibed a taste for 
letiers, without which, if the latter portion 
of his life had not proved dull and monoto- 
novus, it would at least have been less pleasant 
both to hintself and his friends. 

On his return from this seminary to his 
paternal mansion, he brought his taste for the 
classics with him ; but his father, having con- 
ceived an idea, that one language only ought 
to be acquired by a British officer, and that that 
language was Freuch, appeared very uneasy 
whenever he saw.a Greek book in the hand of 
his son, At length he insisted on hig visiting 
the continent; exacting at the same time a 
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_ promise to obtain a thorough knowledge of 
his favourite téngue before his return. 

Captain Morris accordingly repaired to 
Paris, at the age of twenty-one, having obs 
tained leave of absence for that purpose while 
at Kinsale. Immediately on his arrival, he 
set himeelf earnestly to fulfil the intentions of 
his father; and knowing that French was 
pronounced with peculiar grace and ome on 
the stage, he frequented eitier the play or the 
opera-house every night. This circumstance 
also inspired him with a taste for theatrical 
performances, and he began to speak and 
write on the drama and dramatis persone, 
with considerable critical acumen. 

The literary labours of Captain Morris 
would fill many volumes: only a part of his 
works have been published. His remarks on 
Rarine’s Phadra, in which he had often seen 
and adiwired Mad. de Menil, the heroine of the 
French stage, sill remains in manuscript. 

Like many other men of sensibility he 
hailed the expected haleyon days which were 
confidently, but falsely promised by the 
French National Assewibly, of which he 
then augured favourably. The same feeling 
which induced him to take part with a nation, 
now unhappily subjected to the iron yoke of 
military despotism, urged him, nearly at the 
same time, to declare against the slave trade: 
and with this view, in 1796, he published 
Quashy; or, the Coal-black Maid,” a 
Tale. 

It will convey no contemptible opinion of 
his powers of criticism, when we observe, 
that Capiain Morris has suggested emendations 
in the works of Pope, the most correct of 
our English poets; nor of his lea:ning, 
that Homer was generally open upon his 
desk, and that he read both the Iliad and 
Odyssey annually. - For some years past, he 
lived sequestered hermit-lke, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hampstead ; but at the period 
of his death, (Jan. 8,) he occupied apartments 
in Mary-street, Fitzroy square, 


Rev. Jouw Newron, Rector of the united 
arishesof St. Mary, Woolnoth, and St. Mary, 
Haw, London. This gentle- 
man died at the close of 1807; but, as we 
had not the means of furnishing any particu- 
lars respecting him for our last Supplement, 
we proceed to lay the following short account 
of him before our readers :— 

Mr.Newton was born in London, in 1725. 
His father was commander of a vessel in the 
Mediterranean trade, and consequently little at 
hone. ‘The care of his younger years devolved 
entirely on his mother, who began his ediica- 
tion so early, and with such great success, 
that at three years of age he could read Evg- 
lish fluently. She also instilled into bim 
those principles of religion which, during a 
period of his life, by bis own account suflicie 
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ently profligate, were never totally forgotten by 
him. She died in 1732, and on his father’s 
marrying again, in the following year, young 
Newton was sent toa sctiool in Essex, where, 
however, hecontinued but a short time; for 


‘in 1736, when he was only eleven years old, 


his father took him to sea. Between thai 
time aud 1742 he made several voyages to the 
Mediterranean, aud might have remained at 
Alicant under very advantageous circum- 
stances, but this bis unsettled turn of mind 
enused him to decline. In 1742 he had an 
offer of going to Jamaica under the protection 
of an old friend of his father’s, and with the 
fairest prospect of success ; but going to visit 
some relations in Kent previous io his depar- 
ture, he there contracted an attachment to 
the lady whom he afterwards married, which 
caused him to linger so long in the country, 
that the ship in which he was to have gone 
to the West Indies saiied without him. In 
1743, Mr. Newton made a voyage to Venice ; 
soon after his return from which, he fell into 
the hands of a press-gang, and was sent on 
board the Norwich man of war, where, 
through his father’s interest, he was shortly 
afterwards rated a midshipman; but in the 
following year, on the vessel’s being ordered 
for the East Indies, his unconquerable dislike 
to the voyage made him attempt to run away 
from his ship, in which he was detected, and 
in consequence was flogged and turned before 
the mast. When the Norwich man of war 
arrived at Madeira, some sailors belonging to 
a Guineaman lying there, having entered on 
board her, Mr. Newton obtained permission 
to go on board the vessel they had quitted, 
which happened to be conimanded by an 
acquaintance of his father’s. Iu this vessel he 
went to the coast of Guinea; but when she 
had completed her cargo, and was on the 
point of sailing, he left her, and entered into 
the service ofa settler in the island of Bana- 
noes. Mr, Newton had been so imprudent 
as to make no agreement with bis new master, 
who was a dealer in slaves. During an illness 
with which he was seized soon after his land- 
ing, he was treated with little humanity, 
atid the whole fifteen months which he con- 
tinued with this man was one prolonged 
series of hardships. During this period, when 
almost destitute of food and clothing, it may 
appear strange that he could turn his mind to 
the study of geometry ; yet this he did. Bar- 
row’s Euclid was the only volame in his pos- 
session, and this, when he could find time, 
he used to study, drawing the diagrams-wiih 
a stick on the sand: thus he made him- 
self master of the first six books of Euclid 
Having quitted the service of his first master, 
for that of a second who treated him with less 
inhumanity, he was sent to a factory on the 
river Kittam, where, shortly after, a vessel 
called, the captain of which had dizections to 
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render him every service in his power. Mr. N. 
went on board this ship, which was collect- 
ing gold-dnst, ivory, &c. and when her 
cargo was completed, sailed in her for England. 
During the a homeward, the vessel suf- 
fered so extremely from hard weather, that 
they reached Ireland with the greatest diffi- 
culty. ‘They were on short allowance for 
eight weeks ; and when they cast anchor in 
Lough Swilly, the last of their provisions 
were boiling in the pot. On his arrival in 
England in 1748, he found that his father 
had” sailed for Hudson’s Bay, having been 
appointed to the government of York Fort, 
where he shortly after died. 

Mr. N. made another voyage to Guinea as 
mate in a slave ship; on his return from 
which, in 1750, he was married to the lady 
who had so long possessed his affecuons He 
afterwards made several voyages as master in 
the same trade; during which he acquired, by 
his own exertions, a competent knowledge of 
the Latin language. He continued in the 
African trade ull 1754, when, in consequence 
ofan apoplectic fit, his physician dissuaded 
him from another voyage. It ought not to be 
forgotten that while commander of a ship, he 
solemnized divine worship regularly twice 
every Sunday, according w the liturgy of the 
church of England. ‘He obtained the place 
of tide-waiter at Liverpool, where he couti- 
nued some years, and at length turned his 
thoughts to the ministry. After some diffi- 
culty he succeeded in obtaining ordination in 
the church of England. He was for several 
years curate of Olney in Buckiughamshire, 
where he became the fiend of the poet Cow- 
per. A volume of Oluey Hymns,” their 
joint production, was intended ** to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of this intimate and 
endeared friendship.” We had not proceed- 
ed far (Mr. N. observes) upon our proposed 
plan, before my dear friend was prevented by 
a long and afflicting indisposition from aflord- 
ing me any farther assistance.” Mr. Cow- 
per’s Hymns are distinguished by the letter C. 
About 1779, Mr. ae was presented 
to the réctory of St. Mary, Woolneth, ia 
Lombard Sireet, the duties of which he con 
tinued to discharge till a short time before his 
death, among a people warnily attached to 
him. He survived Mrs. Newton seventeen 
years, and died December 21, 1807, in his 
8od vear. His writings are highly esteemed 
in the religious world ; particularly amongst 
the evangetical class of readers. The following 
are his principal publications: ‘The Ecclesi- 
astical History of the first century. Letters by 
Omicion. Cardiphonia, or Utterance of the 
Heart, in Letters. Olney Hymns. A Narra- 
tive of the Particulars of his own Life, in Let- 
ters to the Rev. Dr. Haweis. A miscellaneous 


Volume of Serious. Apologia, or Letters to 


the Minister ofan Independent Church. Mes- 
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siah, or Discourses on the passages of Scripture 


in Handel’s Oratorio. Letters to his Wife. 
Mr. N.’s character contributes to enforce the 
remarks, that early instruction finds its re- 
ward, sooner or later ; that the fecovery of 
the greatest wanderer from the path of virtue 
should not be considered as wholly desperate ; 
and that there must be something influential 
in that religion, which is professed and pro- 
claimed by an individual who formerly had 
treated it with all the contempt and contumely 
in his power. 

James Pautt, Esq.—The impartial bio- 
grapher ought, at all times, to keep in view 

e well known sentiment of Shakespeare— 


Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


In sketching the life of such a man as Mr. 
Paull, it should be most inflexibly adhered to. 
Mr. P. was born at Perth, in Scotland, 
about 1770. His father was eithera clothier, 
or a tailor—perhaps both—of considerable 
property, who after giving a liberal education 
to six sons, retired from business. His second 
son, James, was sent from the grammar 
school, at Perth, to finish his education at 
the College of St. Andrews ; he was afterwards 
articled to a respectable attorney, at Perth; 
and, at a subsequent period, his father pro- 
cured for him a situation as a writer in the 
East-India Company’s service. At this time 
he was about twenty years of age :;—it is said, 
that he had scarcely been two yéars in India, 
before he remitted enough to remunerate the 
expences of his ce gag requiting also 
his mother’s partiality, by a small annuit 
which he increased with the increase of his 
finances. Afier an absenct of about fourteen 
years, he returned to Perth, but went again 
to India in 1802. In the service of the com- 
pany Mr. Paull rose to moderate wealth, and 
was employed up the country in superintend- 
ing commercial concerns of importance. By 
permission, he also traded for himself, and 
with considerable success. On the arrival of 
the Marquis Wellesley in India, he was em- 
ployed as a delegate from some merchants to 
that nobleman, and a correspondence took 
place between them. Mr. Paull was hand- 
somely treated, and even patronised, by the 
governor; but, in consequence of some mis- 
understanding, the origin of which is not 
publicly known, Mr. Paull left India, and 
returned to England, in 1804. His first ap- 
pearance in this country, as a public charac- 
ter, was as amember of parliament, in which 
character he moved for an impeachment 
against his former patron.* It is generally 


* He took his seat in the house of com- 
mons, June 8, 1805, for Newtown, in the 
Isle of Wight. 


understood, that he was encouraged by the 
promised support of the Opposition of that 
day, who were probably desirous of making 
him an instrument to check the influence of 
the Wellesley connection, Mr. Paull pressed 
the subject on the house, with considerable 
vigour and tenacity, though with little talent. 
He accumulated papers beyond bounds, and 
never relaxed in his search after matter of 
crimination. Mr. Paull always voted with 
the Opposition, He publicly affirmed, that 
he received great promises of support from a 
personage of high rank, all of which were 
either broken or evaded. The friends of 
this illustrious personage, however, accused 
Mr. Paull of gross self-delusion, and a most 
ungeatleman-like breach of confidence. On 
the termination of Mr. Pitt’s administration, 
and Mr. Fox's admission to power, Mr. Paull 
conceived that his impeachment could not* 
fail of success: he was disappointed; for 
though the Gpposition was conteut to use hin 
asa tool, they intended nothing farther, The 
coalition, ministers, regarding the Wellesley 
impeachinent as a millstone round their 
necks, and not willing to produce a schism in 
the party, which would have been the con- 
sequence, if, contrary to the inclination of 
the Grenvilles, they had supported Mr, Paull, 
endeavoured to silence him,, it{ is‘ said, by 
splendid offers, He rejected these offers ; and 
refused to abandon his impeachment. The 
consequence was, that on a renewal of the 
business in the house of commons, his former 
friends, (exeept Mr. Windham) left him to 
his own unaided efforts. The dissolution of 
parliament suspended his further proceedings, 
and the confederate parties did their utmost to 
preclude Mr. Paull from a seat. Irritated by 
what he regarded as _illiberality and paren: 
tion, he deserted his former party, and encou- 
raged by the support of Sir Francis Burdett, 
he offered himself a candidate for Westmin- 
ster. The history of the first election is well 
known. He petitioned parliament against the 
return of Mr. Sheridan, contrary to the opi- 
nion of his friends; but a dissolution prevent- 
ed the merits of the petition from being tried, 
A second dissolution again brought him for- 
ward as a candidate for Westininster. His 
quarrel with Sir Francis Burdett, and his con- 
troversy with Horne Tooke, are still fresh in 
the public memory. The election contest 
being finished, Mr. Paull was hastening fa:t 
into obscurity. He had injured his fortune, 
which was never gerat, by the i ee 
the election, and his petition to parliament; 
and, from some disappointments in his mer- 
cantile transactions, he had become uneasy in 
his mind. The wound he had received ina 
duel with Sir Francis Burdett, had for a long 
time given him great pain. Another woun 
which he had received in a duel during his re- 
sidence in India, had latterly deprived him of 
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the use of his right arm; and he is said to 
have greatly neglected that which he received 
in his dispute with Sir Francis Burdett, on 
account of paying his addresses to a young 
lady of fortune. Previous to his death, (some 
weeks) he discovered strong symptoms of men- 
tal debility, and was often incoherent in his 
conversation. 

Mr. Paull had frequent recourse to the 
gaming table. He had become connected 
with a celebrated club in Pall-Mall, at which 
deep play was pursued : he had little to stake, 
but that little he ventured ; aid it is said, that 
on the night of Thursday, April 14, he lost 
sixteen hundred guineas. Unsuccessful in an 
attempt to recover it, he returned home, about 
five o'clock on the following morning. He 
retired to rest for several hours; but in the 
afternoon, after repeated attempts, he suc- 
ceded in depriving himself of life. 

Could popularity have conferred happiness, 
Mr. Paull, for a = eriod, must have been 
superlatively happy. But we fear that, as in 
the present instance, experience will warrant 
us in asserting, that the breath of public fa- 
vour is rather noxious than salubrious (to the 
mind, at least), and that fanning the fires of 
our baser passions, its subject is too often the 
victim of malice, envy, and guile ;—the 
suffering subject of contempt, however 
guised, and of misery, personal and relative. 


Peter Rarnier, Esq. Admiral of the 


Blue, died at Bath, April 7 ; at a very ad- 
vanced age. He was made post-captain, Oct. 
29, 1778; a rear-admiral, June 1, 1795; 
a vice-admiral, Feb. 14, 1799 ; and an admi- 
ratof the blue, Nov. 9, 1805. He was com- 
mander-in-chief in the East Indies for several 
years, where he amassed vast property. He 
came home about two years ago. At the last 
general election he was returned to parliament 
for Sandwich, his native place, where his 
remains were interred : he is succeeded by his 
nephew, John Sprat Rainier, Esq. a cap- 
tain in the royal navy. For an exempla 
bequest of this officer, Vide Panorama, Vol, 
IV. p. 591. 

Rev. Heyry Rienarps, D. D. rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and vice chancellor 
of that} university. —Dr. Richards was born 
at Tawstock, a village in the north of 
Devonshire, in March, 1747 ; was educated 
at Barnstable school ; and was admitted a 
commoner at Exeter College, in Michaelmas 
term, 1763. Soon after he had taken the 
degree of B. A. he was elected to a fellowship 
in that society, June 30, 1767. He took the 
degree of M. A. April 29, 1770; in com- 
pliance with the statutes of his college, he 
proceeded B.D. Nov. g, 1781. Having been 
onstantly resident in Oxford, and engaged 
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in discharging the office of tutor, during a 
long course of years, he was at length pre- 
sented by the rector and fellows, March 13, 
1794, to the valuable rectory of Bushy, iu 
the diocese of London, and county of 
Herts; at which place he soon after began to 
reside. In this retirement he did not long 
continue, being recalled to the university, on 
occasion of the death of Dr. Stinton, in 
whose room he was elected rector of Exeter 
College, July23, 1797. In October, 1806, 
he was nominated vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, to which oilice he was 
again appointed, in October, 1807. In the 
discharge of this high and arduous trust, 
his conduct was such as conciliated in a very 
high degree the affection and esteem of the 
university. He died in the early part of the 
year; and his remains were privately in- 
terred in the chapel of his college, accord- 
ing to the directions of his will; but 
the heads of houses and proctors followed 
him to the grave, asa just testimony of their 
-egard for his memory, and respect for the 
office which he bore. After leaving a few 
legacies, of no very considerable amount, to 
some of his friends, he has bequeathed the 
residue of his property to Exeter College. 


Rosert Roppam, Esq. senior admiral of 
the red squadron.—The family of Roddam, 
in Northumberland, is believed to be one of 
the most ancient in the British dominions. 
Robert was the third son of Edward Roddam, 
of Roddam and Little Houghton, Esq. by 
Jane, daughter of Robert Shelly, merchant, 
Newcasile-upon-Tyne. The following ac- 
count is abridged from an authentic memoir 
in the Naval Chronicle.— 

He went to sea as a midshipman in the 
Lowestofie, Capt. Drummond, in 1735-6. 
He served also in the Russell, Cumberland, 
and Boyne, and was on the Antigua station 
with Capt. Drummond more than five years. 
Sir Caditane Ogle then took him into his 
own ship, to Jamaica, to join Admiral 
Vernon, whom he accompanied on the ex- 
peditions to Hispaniola, Carthagena, Cuba, 
&e. The young sailor shewed great intre- 
pidity, yet had the good luck to escape with- 
out injury, though a part of his coat was shot 
off by a cannon bal!, Nov. 3, 1741, he was 
made third lieutenant of the Superb, in which 
ship he returned the same year, to England, 
me though so young an officer, was happily 
the means of saving the ship twice, on her 
passage home. Mr. Roddam was commis- 
sioned third lieutenant of the Monmouth, 
Capt. Wyndham, Sept. 7, 1742. This ex- 
cellent commander, being on a cruize off 
Tenerifle (as was his constant practice at 
night) gave particular orders that every inci- ~ 
dent should be inserted in the log book, 
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Lieut. Roddam, as first watch, received | and gO menand boys. The town offered to 


Capt. Wyndham’s commands to put the ship 
about at twelve o'clock, which he unsuccess- 
fully attempted three times, although there 
was no apparent obstacle; and wien Lieut, 
Hamilton went upon deck to relieve the 
watch, Roddam told him that witchcraft 
must have prevented the ship from going 
about ; aud bidding Hamilton go forward, in 
his presence, he again attempied it, when, 
the ship missed stays a fourth time ; a fortu- 
nate circumstance, as was proved by the event; 
for so much time was thus occupied that, the 
day breaking, a sail was perceived a head ; 
which was chased, and taken. She proved 
to be a Spanish ship of about £100,000 
value; which would not have been seen but 
for this accident. July 14, 1744, young 
Roddam was wade second lieutenant of the 
same ship, Captain Henry Harrison then 
commander, and July 14, 1766, he was pro- 
moted to the command of his Majesty's sloop 
Viper. About this time Adm. Anson went to 
Portsmouth tocommand the western squadron, 
and expressing a strong wish to all the captains 
to stop a fleet at that time on the point of 
sailing from Plymouth, they urged the im- 
practicability of the underiaking in a high 
south-west wind. Mr. Rodda, the young- 
est captain, undertook to try what was possible 
though his sloop being just off the stocks, was 
every way incomplete. He performedthe Admi- 
ral’s wish with a readiness and alacrity, which 
shewed that quickness and steadiness united 
may effect what’ to either separately is 


impossible. Lord Anson immediately wrote 
to the Lerds of the Admiralty for leave to 
take Captain Roddam under his command. 


In the course of this year Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren commanding the western squadron, 
received intelligence from a Bristol privateer 
of more than thirty vessels lying in Sidera 
bay, near Cape Ortugal, laden with noval 
stores, Sir Peter inquired of the privateer's 
Captain, whether he could carry in any of his 
Majesty's ships? He replied in the negative. 
The Admiral then asked, if any battery shel- 
tered them? Being answered éwo, and that 
the entrance was very narrow, he determined 
to relinquish the attempt. Capt. Harrison, 
ef the Monmouth, being present, recom- 
mended the Admiral to send the Viper, which 
Reddam commanded, adding, «He would 
answer for that voung man’s effecting all that 
human naiure could perform.” Captain Rod- 
dam received his orders, to sail ia the evening, 
anil was.off the first battery next morning, 
ich he cayried, and destroved all the guns, 

gh defended’ by 500 men, and took a 
privateer then coming out: he proceeded into 
the bay, burnt more than thirty sail of vessels, 
and on the third day rejoined his Admiral, 
with three or four prizes, not being able to 
nan more from his little sloop of 14 guns, 


surrender ; but Capt. Roddam told the inha- 
bitants, that he did not come to aggrandize 
himself and crew by distressing harmless 
individuals ; but only such as armed against 
Great Britain. On capt. Roddam’s return to 
the squadron, he was met at entering the 
‘ooes by Admiral Warren, who taking him in 

is arms, thanked him most warmly for the 
very important service he had rendered his 
country, with which, and his answer to the 
inhabitants, he was so pleased, that his state. 
ment of the afiair to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty obtained Captain Roddam the command 
of the Greyhound frigate, of 24 guns, with 
the rank of Post Captain. 

July 7, 1747, on his return to England in 
the Viper, being off Portsmouth, and known 
to its inhabitants only by the account of his 
conduct in Sidera bay, they solicited Cap- 
tain Roddam to become their representative 
in Parliament. ‘This honour he respectfully 
refused, as well as many. similar offers from 
boroughs, at varions times. Captain Rod- 
dam served in the Greyhound frigate in Hol. 
land under Commodore Michel; he was 
afterwards ordered to join Admiral Watson at 
Lonisburgh, and was by him stationed three 
years at New York. He returned to England 
in 1751, and January 30, 1753, was. 
missioned to the , Bristol guardship, of 50 
guns, at Plymouth, where he served about a 
year ; and in 1755 he was appointed to the 
Greenwich, also 50 guns: sailed to the West 
Indies, and was on the Jamaica station till 
1757. Cruizing off Hispaniola, March 16, 
early in the morning plying off cape Cabroan, 
the Greenwich fell in with five French line 
of battle ships, two frigates and a store-ship, 
which the officers and crew of the Greenwich 
asserted were merchantmen convoyed by two 
frigates ; Captain Roddam saw otherwise; 
and, though late, convinced his ship's com- 

any of their mistake. This squadron, 
balidg to windward, sent a frigate to 
tecounoitre; which Captain Roddam per- 
ceiving, and finding he had no chance of 
escaping, used every manceuvre to draw her 
towards theGreenwich ; he had prepared men 
to board her, with intention of sending her 
immediately to Admiral ‘Townshend, at Ja- 
maica, with intelligence of the enemy ; but 
the frigate, aware of the character of the 
Greenwich, by great exertion sheltered herself 
amidst the French squadron. ‘The firing be-’ 
gan at nine o'clock, and till mine at night 
the Greenwich was incessantly attacked by 
one or other of the fleet, and at length bes 
came quite unmanageable, which compel- 
led Capt. Roddam, after advising with his of- 
ficers, to cause his colours to be strack. 

The French ship, l'Eveillé, presently hailed 
Captain Roddam to hoist out a boat.and go” 
on board ber ; whici he repeatedly refused to 
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do, and finding his interpreter had said 
«every thing being cut away, they could not 
ect a boat out,” instead of saving, “* Captain 
Roddam would nol,” he himself hailed, and 
enquiring if any one on board l'Eveiilé spoke 
English ? be was answered by a person whom 
he knew, a Mr Giddy, a Damsh officer, to 
whon Captain Roddam repeated his resolution 
that he would not go on board the Vrench- 
man, in his own boat, bat mast be sent for, 
if this were not complied with, he would 


hoist the British colours immediately, and | 


defend his ship as long as she could swim. 
The French licutenant then went on board 
the Greenwich ; and found the menallat their 
quarters, with lighted matches in their bands, 
and the greatest order prevailing throughout 
the ship (of which, under like cizcumsiances 
there bad never been a precedent). ‘This 
seeming to alarm the French lieutenant, Cap- 
tain Roddam told him ‘¢ he there saw a garri- 
son capitulated to a very superior fe.ce, but 
ready to renew the fight, if the French had 
not done as he required.” 

Captain Merveule of I'Eveillé, instead of 
sending for the British captain’s own bedding, 
gave him that night one of the ship's com- 
pany’s cradles, with a dirty rug, which seemed 
io have been employed in the last office 
for many a poor Freuch mariner; and Cap- 
tain Roddam’s anxious mind not having al- 
lowed him to think of dressing when he struck 
(at that time an invariable custou of the 
French), he was of course next morning ex- 
tremely black and dirty, with his shoes torn 
and is habiliments tattered by splinters during 
so long an action : and althongh he had most 
feelingfy urged and solicited for kind treat- 
ment for his officers and men, yet had he the 
painful knowledge that allexcept the liente- 
nants, were put among the foremast men ; 
his purser’s clothes were taken off his back, 
and his steward was kept waiting on the poop 
without victuals ten hours ; every place was 
broke open, and ransacked, though the French 


lieutenant (who had the key of the bureat, | 


| that the Captain had been compelled to carry 
| his sword iu his own boat to the frigate ;~ he 
was resolved that such agbisgrace should not 
| happen to him; for his sword, if so required, 
| should only have been delivered through «the 
| body of the person demanding it in a manner 
| so degrading. His ship and her crew were 
| taken to Hispaniola: and afier avout two 
; months the company was embarked for Ja- 
maica, where Captain Reddam was tried by 
| a court martial. When the court presente 
led the sentence to Admiral Coates, 

' mander in coicf, he complimented Cap- 
| tain Roddam, by giving him the mivutes of 
the court, with a request-that he should print 
| them, as reflecting great credit on the service, 
| and the British flag. It was, accordingly, 
| printed at Kingston in Jamaica. Cay tain Ked- 
| dam returned to England on parole, and when 
| exchanged, took the command of the Col- 
chester, under-Sir Edward Hawke, December 
7, 1759, who omdered Captain Reddam, 
with Captain [ervey in the and 
Captain Rowley in ihe Montague, to watch 
the French flect close off Brest. Three French 
men of war came out, which. the English 
ships chased within the batteries, and ran one 
of them onshore. After this service, Cap 
tains Roddam was ordered to relieve Captain 
Duff, off Bellisle; on this occasion he carried 
the Colehester through the narrow recky pas- 
sage (Le Ras) between the Saints and the, 
shore into Andierne bay, and was betieved to 
be the first English ship that ever oinde the 
attempt. Peace was soon after proclaimed 5 
upon which, Captain Rodda turned his 
sword into a plough-share, and commenced his 
improvements at Roddam, to which estate he 
becaine heir ia 1770 by the death of his eldest 
brother, Edward Roddam, Esq. in whose 
lifetime he built the present mansion-heuse, 
retaining 2 strong attachment to the ancient 
possessions of his family. On a supposition 
of war with Spain, about 1770, Captain Rod- 


dam wascymmissioned, Dec. 7, forthe Lenox, 
of 74 guns, and continued in her command 


&e.) had given his word of honour to the | three years as a guardship, at Portsmouth. 


contrary ; and the whole crew of the Green- 
wich were without food. Captain Roddam 
insisted on being carried to the French adsniral 
that he might complain of ill treatment. He 
was at last summoned to his presence in the 
uncomfortable condition meationed. Monsieur 
Bofromont and his coantrymen were spars 
ing of every thing but civil speeches. Capiain 
Roddam told the adesiral, that Caprain Mer- | 
ville and his officers had acted in so cruel | 
and improper'a way in every respect, that 
they ought to be broke. He was asked, what 
had induced him to hold so unequal a contest, 
and to refase to hoist his boat out? He an- | 
swered, that having very lately heard, that | 
au English man of war had been taken by a, 
Frene! line of battle ship and frigate, and | 


Vor [Lit. Pan. Supp] 


At the commencement of the American war 
he was commissioned for the Cornwail of 74 
guns, March 17, 1777, and commanded one 
of the twelve ships then intended for the Me- 
diterrancan, but on being appointed Rear Ad- 
mira! of the White {Apmi 1778) he was 
ordered toChatham, as comimander-in-chief 
in the river Medway and atthe Nore. Mareh 
19, 1779, he received the rank of Viee-Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and was promoted to be 
Vice-Admiral of the White, Sept. 26. 1780 5 
Vice-Admiral of tine Red, Sept. 24, 4787; and 
April 20, 1759, he was appoimed coamen- 
der in-chief at Portsmouth, where he eonti- 
nued three years, a most active and altentive 
commander. By early hours and regalarity, 
he carried every bysiness forward quicaly, and 
3 D 
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the expectations of war with its hurrying 
consequenees gave him in that situation many 
Opportunities of exggting his profussional zeal. 
Among other instagees he received orders to 
get the guard-ships realy forsea, which he 
completed in five duys, except meu ; five 
sail more being ordered he had them also en- 
tirely ready at Spithead in fourteen days, 
which he announced to the Lords of the Ad- 
twiralty, with offers to go with the squadron 
to any part of the ms This extiaordinary 
expedition so astonished the French nation, 
that their newspapers noticed, that British 
~ ships of war sprung up like mushrooms. He 


struck his flag at Portsmouth in 1792. Feb. 


1793 he was promoted to be Admiral of the 
Biue; April 12, 1794, Admiral of the 
Whiie ; and in 1905, Admiral of the Red, 
at the head of which list he stood at his death, 
which took place at Neweasile, in April .808. 


Lorp Royston, eldest son of the Earl of 
Hardwicke, who was lost at sea, near Me- 
mel, by the stranding of the ship Agatha, 
off Lubeck, April 7, 1808 ; was born May 7, 
1784. HeleftIreiand about two years ago 
for the Continent, accompanied by two 
‘servants, both of whom perisied with him. 
This amiable and accomplished young noble- 
man had not been above four years frou this 
country ; and not one of those by whom he 
-was accompanied on his departure has sur- 
vived him. . His tutor, private seeretary, and 
steward, died natural deaths, his other 
attendants, and the companions of his tour, 
sunk with him into the watery grave. His 
lordship had twice, sinee he went to the 
Conuncat, narrowly escaped being drowned. 
In the course of last winter be went down 
in a sledge, and was rescued by a Mr. Poole, 
who took him out of the ice, by the hair of 
his head, for which Mr P. was handsomely 
rewarded by Lord Hardwicke. By his lord- 
ship’s death, the reversionary interest of the 
Earl of Hardwicke’s famify in the patent 
‘place of clerk of the common pleas, in the 
eourt of exchequer in Ireland, is reduced to 
the two lives of bis lordship and his son, the 
Hon. C. Yorke. There were on board the 
Agatha, 19 passengers, of whom three were 
children, and six were servants; and there 
were nine persons belonging to the vessel. 
‘The following. were wa-‘ied overboard and 
@rowved : Lord Royston and two servants ; 
Col. Poller and one servant; D.'T. Barclay, 
trom Petersbarg; — Renny, from Rizo ; 
— Becker, from Hamburgh, and one ser- 
vant, ane nurse, and five of the ship's crew. 
Mr. Tocke, of Hamburgh, and one servant 
maid, died on board during the night of the 
7th and 8th. Of.those who were brought on 
ghore and who likewise diel, were one sailor 
and the youngest child of Mrs. Barris. 
The persons rescucd were,” the lady of 
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Col. Pollen ; Mr. Holliday from Petersburg, 


Mrs. Barris, with two children ; M. Pereira 
who was sent by the Portuguese Chargé des 
Affaires from Peiersburgh to Portugal, and 
who died the next day, in consequence of 
his extraordinary exertions ; the captain of 
the vessels and servant, and ¢wo sailors: in 
all, ten persons. 

Captain Conway Suiptey, who was 
unfortunately killed April 16, was a native 
of Flintshire, in North Wales. He wa 
born in 1782, aud was the second survivin 
son of the Rev. W. 1D. Shipley, dean § 
St. Asaph’s. He entered into the navy, in 
1793, under the protection of the Hon. 
Thomas Pakenham, in the Invincible,. of 
74 guus, and displayed in that shjp, (during 
the ever memorable action of Jane, 1794) 
traits of uncommon courage. He served the 
remainder of his time as midshipman, with 
Sir R. Barlow, in the Phoebe frigate ; was 
made lieutenant, in 1800, and post-captaia 
in 1804, by Sir Samuel Hood at Surinam: 
his commission, however, was dated pre- 
viously in England, as a reward for his 
gallantry in the capture of Egypticnne 
French frigate privateer, of 36 guns ; Capt 
Shipley then commanding the Hippomenes 
of 18 guns. The privateer had some days 
before been engaged by the Osprey sloop, 
commanded by the late Capt. George Young» 
husband, and in conseqence made but a 
faint resistance ; that, however, did notdimis 
nish the credit due to Capt. Shipley who, in 
acorvette with only 93 men, 36 of whom 
were foreigners, attacked a frigate with 6 
complement little short of 300. His letter on 
the subject to Sir S. Hood will ever remaiy 
as a memento: of modest merit: without 
attaching the least praise to himself, he de- 
lineated the heroism of Capt. Younghasband 
and his crew in glowing colours. On Sir 
Samuel Hood’s appointment as commandct 
of a squadron, in the avinter of 1806, he 
applied for Capt. Shipley’s vessel the Comus, 
of 20 guns, to accompany hin. 

At the Ume of his death, April 16, Capt. 
Shipley commanded ihe Nymphe frigate, 
Lisbon. He was employed with eight boats, 
manned and armed, ‘from the Nymphe and 
Blossom frigates, to proceed up the Tagus 
under cover of the night, to attack a large 
Portuguese brig, mounting 20 guns, moored 
near Belem Castle. It appears that they 
approached the vesse! unperceived, but found 
all access to boarding prevented by a very 
strong netting, which Capt. Shipley was in 
the act of cutting away, when he was shot 
by a musket ball and fell dead into the water, 
A midshipman and several seamen being also 
killed and wounded by the fire of pore nag 
(supposed from French troops on beard) the 
enterprize was abandoned. Captain Shipleyy 
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it is said, as @ matter of precantion (should 
he have been made prisoner), had taken his 
commission, and a_ considerable sum of 
mouey with him. 


. . . 


Mr. Cuartes Hexrry Witsoy, late of 
the Middle Temple, was born in the north of 
Jreland, about 1755. THe arrived in the me- 
tropolis about twenty years ago; where he 
was, for a considerable time, editor of the 
Gazetteer ; aud most daily or periodical publi- 
cations of — standing have been occasionally’ 
indebted to ) 


various other original productions, compila 
tions, or translations, to node of which would 
he suifer bis name to be prefixed, He was 
profoundly versed in the antiquities and litera- 
ture ot the Goihie, Scandinavian, and Celtic 
vations. With an inexhaustible find of 
lédrning, he was a fellow of infinite jest, 
and of most excellent fancy.” His wit and 
humour were iruiy orginal. Boru to no for- 
tune, he ran his career, without doing more 
than providing for the day which was pas- 
sing ober his head. 

What intersals'of leisure he could snatch 
from the society of his friends, or the labours 
Wecessary to his subsistence, were generally 
devoted to those absiruse speculations and’sin- 
dies, rather than to those, the object of which 
was emolument. Mr. W. died about May 


. . . 


Cuartes Esq. Admiral of 
the Red.—Ad:miral Wolselev, the last sur- 
viving brother of Sir W. Wolseley, bart. 
was born about 1741. Of his early employ- 
meutin the navy, very lule is known; but, 
Nov. 2, 1760, he was made Post, and after- 
wards proceeded to the West Indies, in a 
sloop of war; in 1761, he commanded the 
Alarm, a fifth rate, on the same siation. 
At the veneral election, in 1774, he was. re- 


turned M. P. for the borough of Milboarn. 


Port, and sat for that place during the whole 
of that Parliament. At the end of 1780, 
Captain Wolseley was appornted to the St. 
Albans, of 64 guns; and, early in 1781, 
to the Magnanime, a new ship of ihe sume 
force. Having cruised for some time in the 
North Sea, he returned to Spithead, and 
thence proceeced to join Sir Edward Hughes, 
1a the East-Indies, He was in two er three 
of the engagements with Suffrein; and, in 
the action off Trincomalé, in Sept. 1782, 
the Magnanitme sutieréd severely. Captain 
Wolseley was soon atierwards removed into 
the Coventry frigate ; and January 10, 1788, 
he was captured, by the French fleet, in 
Ganjam roads. He returned to England after 
being exchanged ; but, as. peace had taken 


is pen. He was the author of | ‘ 
the Wandering Islander,” Polyanthea,” | lea into the same etror* with your brother. 


« Brookeiana,” ‘© Beauties of Burke,” and | 
struck by his late eminence. As it is a cu- 


Proc-edings of Learned Societies: 


place, he was not appointed to any other 
ship. Sept. 21, 1790, be was made Rear 
Admiral of the Blae; and, baving passed 
through the different gradationsof rank, he 
died at Clifton, Admiral of the Red, in the 
early part of the present year. 


CORRESPONDENCE.. 
CARDINAL YORK. 


To the Editor ef the Literary Panorama, 
Srr—I am sorry to find that you have fal 


Rditorof the Athenaeum, respecting the medal 


rious nutnisiuatical monument, perhaps you 
will allow me to describe the one in my pos- 
session more fully. ‘The medal is of bronze, 
larger than a crown piece, on the obverse is 
a portrait of the Cardinal, in pontificatiius, 
with the iaxcription HEN 1X. MAG. BRIT. 
FR. ET. HIB. REX. FID. DEF. CARD. 
EP. TVSC. On the reverse stands a figure 
of Religion, holding a cross with her left 
hand, anda book in Ker right; the British 
lion couchant at her feet; and at the foot of 
the cross lie the crown and cardinal’s hat: 
the back-ground presentsa view of St. Peter's, 
the bridge of St. Augelo, and Monte- 
Maria: the inscription is NON. DESI- 
DERUS. HOMINVM. SEJ. VOLVYN- 
TATE. DEI. On the exergue is the dute, 


AN. MDCCLXXXVUHI.—--Yours, 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIELIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The reguiar meetings of this learned bodg 
commence on the first Thursday in the 
month of November. Accordingly, en the 
evening of Thursday, Nov. 5, 1807, tie socie 
ety assembled after the long vacation. On 


this evening little is nsually attended io beside — 


the reception of presents, returning thanks 
for them, and other matters of propriety and 


decorum, 


We place first, as baonging to the anatomy 
of the human body, Mr. Home's discourse on 
the functions of the spleen. Jt was begun 
ov Nov. 19, and was continued on the 26th. 
Mr. suspecting, that the spleen performs 
an important office in the progess of duunati- 
zing the food taken into the stomach, injected 
five ounces ‘of liquid coloured with’ indigo 
into the siomach of a dog: the animal being 
killed two hours after, a portion of the indigo 
was fourid deposited on the cardiac portion of 
the stomach. The experiment wa’ tepeated 
with rhabarb: the cardiac portion of the 


Compare Panorama, Vol ILI. p. 1988. 
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sfomach (the pylorus being closely tied up) 
communicated the rhubarb to a kind of 
plexus in the spleen, and éhence to the blad 
der. ‘Yhe application of alksli to the urine 
immediately discovered the presence of the 
rhubarb, but none appeared in the liver. 
Hence itis inferred, that the spleen assists in 
secretion, as well as in assimilating the nutri- 
nient ; and hence in our oj:inion an opening 
is made fir the discovery of a passage to the 
bidder disunet from the secretions from the 
blood: and possibly the well known effect of 
on the urine—and its rapidi/y, may 
speediiy become no longer the subject of 
coajectarc but of discovery. 

Mr. Home continued to recite bis experi- 
ments on the speen, Keb. 25, 1868. ‘The 
subjects of these were asses: the spleen and 
coion were found impregnated with rhubarb, 
when no eppearance of aay was found in the 
liver. Several attempts to detect the presence 
of rhubaib in the bleod in the vena cava, 
the jeft auricle of the oeart, &c. were related ; 
but their results were uct satislectorily es~ 
tablished. 

May 12. 19. The composition of the 
found in the buawn body as tris of 
the utmost importance in physiology, so it 
has atiracted the attention of tbe mest eminent 
ef the facuhy. On these evenings a paper 
was read containing the analysis of very many 
ealeuli, by Mr. Brandé. ki appeared that 
out of 150 speciineus OO. were composed of 
phosphoric acid and animal matter: 12 were 
formed of une acid; phosphats of magnesia 
aod liwe, principally, were the most com- 
mon. It results that in attempting to de 
compose these substances by what wouk! act 
favourably on caleuli of one composyion, 
great risque is incursed of acting unfavourably 
on those of the other composition. 

Messrs Alex and Pepys having brought their 
eudiometer to great accuracy have employed 
it in investigating the subject of respiration. 
"The reading of their paper took place May 26, 
June 16. The general result of their 
experiaeuts is, that the quantiiy. of acid pro- 
duced in respiration is equal to the quantity of 
oxygen cousumed, and versa. 3400 
cubic inches of oxygen gas are consumed in 
eleven minutes, by a healthy whose 
pulse is at 70. da the course of 24 hours 
such a person emits 12,000 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid, which yield 10 02, 2 grains of 
solid carbon. lialso appears that water is 
not formed in the lungs, in respiration: and 
that oxygen and hydrogen are not combined in 
that organ. 

Feb, 18, _ A paper was read on the subject 
of the idiotisin supposed to be connected 
with the goitres among the Alpine regions 
of Switzerland ; the anihor, from his resear- 
ches, concludes that there is no natural con- 
aection beuveen these two diseases: and, 
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many families experience eiher, by it. 
self. The goitres are usually attributed to 
the eflect of snow-water on the system : the 
crauites or mental imbecility is probably in 
thé constitution from the. earliest stage : and 
before it could be affected by external causes, 

Nov. 30. The society held its anniversa 
mecting ; when Sir Godfrey Copley’s a 
for this year was delivered with a suitable 
address to Mr. Home, whom the president 
highly complimented on his various discove- 
ries in physiology: the president also took 
occasion to contrast the voluntary exertions 
of his couatrymen, on behalf of science, 
by individuals, at their own? cost, with the 
conduct of other nations, in which such 
lastitutions are supported by the state, with 
a part of its revenues. ‘lhe society then 
proceeded to the election of ofiicers for the 
tullowing year. 

Ta the Croonian leeture by Mr. Cailisle 
Dec. 17, that geatleman noticed the ex- 
istence of oxide of iron in the red globules 
of tie blood : and related that he had found by 
huinerous experiments, oxide of iron in peas, 
eggs, bile, urine, Xc. The yolks of eggs, 
he thought to be composed of a fatty oil and 
an oxide of iron. This research deserves 
further prosecution ; the result of which 
we may expect in due time from this gentle- 
man. 

June 23. Mr. Home submitted a sketch 
of the natural history of the ‘Trombac of 
New South Wales. It had been domestica 
ted by him about two years. It ranges with 
the Opossum and Kangaroo: has two uteri: 
no tail: round ears: head resembling a pig. 
Is about two feet long; one thick ; burrows 
in the earth ; climbs trees ; is not ill-natured, 
but suffered itself to be nursed. 

Mr. Kunght, who has for some time past 
been particularly attentive to the structure of 
trees, and whose discoveries, with the con- 
clusions authorized by them, have been 
adoptel by Dr. Stith in his late publication 
on botany, transmitted a letter to the pre- 
sident, which was read Feb. 5, on the in- 
convertibility of the bark of trees into the 
albarnum. It is certain, that many trees 
with barks very dissimilar have wood very 
similar; but had the alburnum been formed 
of the bark, it would have partaken, and 
consequently the wood also, of these difler- 
ences. On the other hand, many trees with 
parks very similar, have wood very unlike. 
Mr. K. infers that the bark is not transmuted 
into alburnuai, but that each has its appointed 
and separa/e oftice. 

Mr. Davy’s discoveries on the decomposition 
or analysis of fixed alkalis, have been the 
subject of great attention in the chemical 
warld. ‘fhey are thought to be more impor- 
tant than any, except Galvanism, which have 
occurred si:cy the days of Priestly and Cavens 
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dish. ‘They were delivered before the society 
on Nov. 12. 19. Mr. D. has constructed a 
very powerful Galvanic apparatus, containing 
100 pairs of plates six inches square, and 150 

irs four inches square. With these powers 
fe succeeded in decomposing potash and soda. 

This was effected by placing moistened 

tash or soda on a plate of platins, and ex- 
posing it to the Galvanic circle. - Oxygen 
was disengaged, and these alkalis were reduced 
to their primitive base, a te and highly 
inflammable matter, which assumes the form 
and appearance of saiull globules of mercury. 
These globules are lighter than any other 
fluid, as they swim in distilled naphtha. The 
base of potash is of a specific gravity as 6 to 
10 of water. At the freezing point these glo- 
bules are hard and brittle, at 40° of Fabren- 
heit they are soft, and ean scarcely be discri- 
minated from globules of qaicksifver; at 60° 
they are fluid, and at 100° volatile. 

One part of the base of alkali and two of 
mereury, estimated by balk, (or about part 
of the ‘base to- 48 of mercury by weight,) 
formed an amalgam, which, wien applied in 
the circle of a Galvanic battery (which pro- 
duced an intense heat) to iron, silver, gold, or 
platina, immediately dissolved these, and con- 
verted them into oxides, in which process al- 
kali was regenerated. Glass, 3s well as ail 
other metallic bodies, was also dissolved by 
the application of this substance: the base of 
the alkali seizing the oxyzen of the manganese 
and of the minium, potash was regenerated. 
One of these globules placed on a piece of ice 
dissolved it, and burnt with a bright flame, 
giving out au intense heat. Potash was 
found in the product of the dissolved ice. 
Nearly the same etlects foliowed when a glo- 
bule was thrown into water: in both cases a 
great quantity of hydrogen gas was rapidly li- 
berated. hen laid on a piece of moistened 
turmeric paper, the globule seemed instantly 
to acquire an intense heat; but so rapid was 
its movement in quest of the moisiure, that 
no part of the paper was burnt, only an in- 
tense deep red stain matked the course it fol- 
lowed, and shewed a re-production of alkali. 
The specific gravity of the base of soda is as 
9 to 10 of water; it is fixed in a temperature 
of about 150°, and fluid at 180°. Mr. Da- 
vy next tried its effects on the phosphats. 
phosphurets, and the greater part of the salts 
of the first and second degree of oxydizement, 
all of which ‘it decomposed, seizing their 
oxygen, and re-assuming its alkaline qualities. 
The specific gravity of this amalgam, after a 
number of experiments, was found by means 
of a mixture of oil of sassafras with distilled 
naphtha, in which a globule remained either 
buoyant at top, or quiescent at bottom, ina 
fluid weighing as g to 10 of water. 

This gentleman was interrupted by indis- 
prosecuting his communications, 


‘buthe resumed them July 1. 8. when he 


stated thai he had employed a Voltaic battery 
containing 30,000 square inches on alkaline 
earths, siiex and alumine. ‘These, when 
acted on by iron wires negatively electrified, 
suffer change, and their metals appear to 
form ailoys: many other earths and metals 
haye been subjects of hisexperiments. When 
quicksilver is negatively electrified in contact 
with solution of ammonia, a soft amalgam 
is formed, consisting of nitrogene, hydeogene, 
and mercury, which absorbs OxYpeue, oF 
decouposes water with evolution of hy dregene, 
and reproduces ammonia. Mr. 1). has pro- 
cured the metals of barytes, of stroniites, and 
of magnesia. The detection of a metal in 
ammonia is interesting : as the detection of © 
the origia of it may lead to important diseo- 
veries. 

May 5. By a letter from Mr. Cadell 
at Paris, it appears thatthe French chemists 
have successfully repeaced Mr. Davy’s experi- 
ments on the decomposition of the fixed alka- 


lis. ‘ 


Buonaparte’s prize for the best experiment 
made on the Galvame fiuid, value 3,000 
livres, kas been decreed to Mr. Davy. 

1808. Jun. 14. 22. A very curious paper 
ty Dr. Thomson of Edinburgh was read, 
on the subject of the oxalic acid ; which 
had been submited to a great variety’of expe- 
riments by the ingenious Doctor 

Feb. 25. Mr. Murdochs letter to the Pre- 
sident on the subject of inflammable gas from 
coal was read. Vide Panorama Vol.IV.p 1157. 

Mareh 3, 10, 17. Dr. Richardson's geo- 
logical observations on the structure of the 
north of Ireland, were read. ‘The Doctor 
thinks, that neither the Neptunian nor the 
Vulcanian theory will account ior all the facts 
there presented. 

Dr. Herschel] cannot be supposed to have 
been inattentive to the late comet, the appear- 
ance of which engaged all the world around 
him. ‘The Doctor could determine very litde 
coucerning this splendid visitor : except that 
it was butof smali dimeusions. His observa- 
tions were read Feb. £4. 

April 14. 21. Was read the history of 
the shower of meteoric stones at Weston in 
N. America: for which Vide Panorama Vol. 
V.p. 113. The society adjourned July. 3 to 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

This society assembled as usual Nov. 5 
and passed tlie first evening in official busi- 
ness, 

Noy. 12. Inspected drawings of Waltham 
Abbey, by Mr. Carter, built about 1082, be- 
fore the conquest. Also some Roman coins, 
and copper basons probably used for divination. 
of the Arabic (inflated) inscrip- 
tion on the Egyptian piece of ordnauce in St. 
James's Park. 
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_ 19. A horn of the rhinoceros, found near 
Cairo, ornamented with carvings. 

26. Letter from Mr. R. Smurke, contain- 
iag his observations on the vehicle and pig- 
meits, used in the pictures that adorned St- 
Siephen’s. chapel. Mr. S. thinks of/ was 
used as a varnask, and that the art might be 
of English origin, [Comp. Panorama, Vol. 
II. p. 254.) 

Jan. 14. Specimens of the rondles (or 
round painted boards) of Staffordshire, laid 
before the society with comments, hy N, 
Carlisle, Esq. és secretary. The poetry, 
the ware, the figures, the sentiments are all 
coarse, Staflordshire may possibly afford 
other aucient memoranda : be alina- 
mack of that county is, in our opinion, a 
great curiosity. 

A very curious article was laid before the 
society in Mareh, by M. Lysons, being an 


account and drawing of a Mosaic pavement, 


diseovered by him, at Frampton, in Dorset- 
shire, in 1796. It was30 feet long: 20 broad: 
divided into compartments: the figures were of 
hesthen deities. 

This society has held its regular meetings, 
and many interesting articles have oecupied 
tae attention of its niembers. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

- Nov. 13. Asociety was formed in London, 
under this title: the objects of it, are to 
bring geologists into acquaintance with each 
other, with a view of stnnulating their zeul ; 
of communicating new facts ; of establish- 
ing a correct and uniform nomenclature; and 

advancing the science in general ; but more 
icularly with reference to the islands of 
the United Kingdom. The society dines in 
abody, the first Friday of every month, from 
Noveinber to June inclusive. 


‘MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

This society held its anniversary meeting, 
March.8, when it was highly entertained by 
a discourse on the structure and physiology 
of plants, -by Mr. Good, which that geniie- 
man was requested to pablish. 
WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

A society, adopting thisappellation, has lately 
beert formed in Edinburgh. As this name is 
adopted after an individual, Werner, we can- 
nat but think it is open to censure. A name 
importing the intention of pursning general 
science, would have pleased us better: for an 
individual may be higbly meritorious and even 
extremely skilful, but his theory ouglit to be 
firmly established, and to have been long 
under examination (as that of ‘Linnzus was) 
before his name be permitted to form a distinc- 
tion in science. Will not the meinbers of 
the’ Wernerian society consider themselves as 
bound to support the reputation of Werner ; 
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whatever defects time may discover in his 
arrangements? 

At a meeting of this society in March, 
Professor Jameson, the Presideut, read a des- 
cription of contemporaneous or enclosed veins, 
and beds of strata, which oceur in the earth ; 
the mode of their formation : the true chas 
racter of granite veins; with various other 
particular. of rock formation, truly interesting 
to geologists. 

At the April meeting, the Professor read 
an account of a method of constructing and 
colouring geological maps. The thought is 
not new, as we have seen it employed in 
several Swedish maps, in which it was uses 
fully applied to denote the vartous productions 
of thatcountry, which is very rich in mine-. 
rals. ‘Phe Professor explained the asefulness 
of such maps, with their marks, characters, 
accuracies, and application. 

May 14. The society were entertained 
with ‘an account of the birds that frequent 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, by Mr. P. 
Walker; who enumerated 178 species. To 
this Mr. W. added remarks on the distinctions 
of their species, changes of plumage at dif- 
ferent times of the year, their food, &c. . 

June }1. Dr Thompson read an interest. 
ing paper on the chemical nature of fluor spar. . 
The geognosy of the island of Inchkeith oc- 
cupied partof this meeting. ; 

July 16. The natural history of the Solan 
Goose, Pelecanus Bassanus, was laid before 
the society, by communications from Col. 
Montagne of Knowle House, Devon, The 
structure of this bird, and its suitableness to 
its mode of life, were ingeniously illustrated. 
The colonel also gave a description of a new 
species of insect, which inhabits the eellular 
membrane of the Gaunet: he has named it 
Cellularia Bassani. 

The fishes that are natives of waters in the 
neighbourkood of Edinburgh, were enume- 
rated and deseribed to the society by Mr. P. 
Neil: of the Apodes he mentioned four 
species ; of the Jugudares thirteen species ; 
of the Thoracici twenty-two species; of the 
Al-dominales fourteen species. Ot the genus 
evprinus, of which the rivers and ponds of ' 
England farnish ten species, ouly one insig- 
nificant species, the common minnow, is 
found within many miles of Edinburgh. 


LINNRAN SOCIETY. 

April 5. This society received from Dr. 
Smith, the Resident, characters of a new 
cenus of Mosses ; which the Dr. has called . 
Hookeria ; and on April 1g. a description of 
a new genus of lilaceous plants, which he 
has called Brodea. As both these names are 
Cerived from gentlemen, who have merited, or 
may merit, well of the science, we shall not 
censure them ; but we most confess, that des- 
criptive appellations woukl have pleased is: 


better. 
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INTERESTING DECISIONS IN THE 
COURTS OF LAW AND EQUITY. 


{Selecied fur popular Informuation.} 


COURT OF CHAWCERY. 
March 13, 16, 1808, 


Seagrave v. Seagrave.—The bill filed by 
Hannah Seagrave, by her next friend, 
stated, that, differences having arisen be- 
tween the plaintif!, Hannah Seagrave, and her 
husband, ihe defendant, James Seagrave, they 

agreed to separaie; and the defeadant Sea- 
"graye, accordingly executed a bond to the other 
defendant, in the penal sun of 
£100; with condition, providing, that James 
Seagravé should pay his wife, or any person 
by her authorized, at the house of Twaniley, 
the weekly sum of 5s. during his life; that 
he should permit her to live separate from 
him; and to go, reside, and be, at or in such 
place or places, family or famillies, and with 
such relations and friends, as she should from 
time to time, notwithstanding her coverture, 
and as if she were a femme sole, and unmarri- 
ed, think fit; that he should not sue or molest 
any person, &c. and should permit her to see 
herchik!, &c. 

The bill prayed an account of the arrears of 
the weekly payment; that the defendant 
Seagrave, and, incase of default by him, 
Twamley, may be decreed to pay the same, 
with interest; that the bond may be brought 
into court, if not cancelled or destroyed ; 
‘und, if ithas been cancelled or destroyed, 
that another bond may be executed to a trus- 
tee for the plaintiff; charging, that, if the 
bond was delivered up to Seagrave, or can- 
celled, or destroyed, that was done without 
the knowledge or consent of the plaintiff, by 
collusion between the defendants to defraud 
the plaintiff. 

The answer of the defendants represented, 
that the separation took place in consequence 
of aduliery committed by the plaintiff. The 
defendants admitted the bond, as stated in 
the bill; except that the payment of the 
allowance was expressed in the bond to be 


restrained to such time only as the plaintiff, 


should continue to Jive and reside in the house 
and family of Twamley. ‘They admitted, that 
the bond was delivered to Twamley, to be 
kept for the benefit of the plaintiff; and that 
it was burnt by him with the consent ot. the 
defendant Seagrave; the plaintiff having sis- 
continued to reside in Twamley’s family, and 
having gone to live with another man. They 
sebmitted, that the plaintiff, by the departure 
from her husband, and afterwards from. the 
house of Twamley, and by the adultery, fur- 
feited her right to the said. allowasce. for 
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maintenance, or to any other and all right 
to relief in this court in respeet of the bond 
securing the same. 


The payments under the bond were made, 
until the plaintiff left ‘'wamley’s house. 


The Master of the Rolls.—A legal instrue 
ment having been executed, by which. the 
husband became legally liable to pay a sepa 
rate maintenance to a trustee for his wife, and 
that instrament having.been wrongfully de» 
stroyed, the question is only, whether this 
court will not interpose to the extent that is 
necessary to put the parties in the situation, 
in which they would have been, if the des 
struction of that instrument. had net takem 
place ; for 1 cannot hold, that, as a separate 
niaintenance is the subject, the. trustee. cons 
tracts no kind of duty towards the ceslui que 
trust; but may arbitrarily determine,, w 
ther the instrument shall or shall not, be ens 
forced, or whether it shall be destroyed. The 
wife has precisely the same right, that an 
other ces‘ui que trust has in any case to 
upon the trustees-to act ; and the same — 
to apply to the court for such relief as the 
or destruction of the instrument may make 
necessary. 


Then does the adultery of the wife preclude 
her from having that relief here? If that 
fact does not at law put an end to the liability 
of the husband to perform the condition of 
his bond, I do not see how, by destroying,; 
or procuring the destruction of the instra~ 
ment, he should release himself from that 
obligation. At common law dower was not 
forfeiied by adultery. The forfeiture was ime 
troduced by the statute of Westminster 2.’ 
A jointure is not forfeited by adulterv, Bits 
it is said, this court will never interfere in fa-- 
vour of a woman who has committed adul- 
tery, to enforee any right against her husband. 
That. is notso. This court ‘does: interferer 
for the purpose of inforcieg the performance: 
of marriage articles ; theugh the husbands 
may have proved, that his wife is living sepa- 
rate from him in a state of adultery. 


Decree that the bond be renewed, with, 
ita pristime powers, and that plaintiff may; 
bring.an action on the bond for decision and. 
judgment in the courts of law, 


Wallis v. Camplell—A married: woman: 
being, under the master’s report, appoimred’ 
the guardian of an illegitimate child, ‘a 
ficulty arose in the Register's Officeas todraw~ 
ing up an order for payment of money to ber;. 
without joining her husband. It was there 
fore mentioned to’ the court by Mr. Bell. 


The Lord. Chancellor. made an-order fat 
payment to her, upon her separate receipty fap, 
the purposes of the order, April 10, > 
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COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 


The King against the Inialitants of Ripon. 
Feb. 3. 

The sessions, on appeal, quashed an order 
of justices, for removing Elinor Forton, a 
aa from the township of Ripon in the 

‘est Riding of the county of York, to the 

tish of Darlington in the country of Dur- 

am ; subject to the opinion of this evurt 
on the foliowing case : 

The pauper Elinor Forton, being 23 years 
of age, was put apprentice by her father-in- 
law with her own consent, to one Husbands 
im Hunton. She was present at the making 
of the agreement ; but the indenture was 
ealy executed by the master and her father- 
in-law, but not by hersef: neither was it 
ever tenderedto her for that purpose, though 
she lived under it with her waster for nearly 
12 months in Hunton. Tie sessions were 
of opinion that she gained a settlement in 
Hunton. But when the case was called op, 
the Court asied, whether it was possible 
to maintain this to be a competent binding 
of aa adult who was no party to the inden- 
tare? The relation of master and apprentice 
did not exist.—Order of Sessions quashed. 

Kast. Rep. bol. p- 295. 


Collins against Poney.—Fel. 11. 

The ptaintitf brought trespass against his 
neighbour for aking down a pertion of his 
pariy-wall between their two houses in the 
metropolis, and building upon it; but it 
appearing that the deferdant was authorised 
in what he had cone by the provisions of the 
building act, 14 Geo. 3. 78, ‘the plaintiff 
Was nonsuited ; and the defendant then ob- 
tained a rule calling on the plaintiff to shew 
cause why a suggestion should not be entered 
on the roil, that this action was brought for 
acts done in pursuance of the statute ; and 
why the master should not tax the defendant 
his treble costs of the action and the costs of 
this application. 

_ It was contended, that the 100th section of 
the act, which gives treble costs to the de- 
fendant if a verdict be given fer him or the 
plaintiff be nonsvited in any action brought 
for any thing done iw pursuance of the 
act,” was only intended to protect justices 
of the peace or other public officers, who 
did any thing by virtue of their offices in 
the execution of the act ; though the words 
ef theclause ore general, that ** no action 
shall be commenced against any person or 
persons, forauy thing dove in pursuance of 
this act,” &c. . 

The majority of the court agreed that the 
words of the 100th clause were too general 
and strong to be gotten over: and therefore 
considered this cause as falling within ‘it, 
especially-as the same clause gives the plea of 
the general issue to any defendant sued for 
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any matter or thing done in pursuance and by 
the authority of the act, by which alone the 
defendant could justify what be had done, 
Bast Rep. Vol. 1X. p. 332. 
Tenant and Landlord. 

Wetherell v. Howells.—The plaintiff was 
a surgeon, and possessed of a copyhold estate 
of nine acres of garden-ground, with a house, 
situate at Brook Green, which had been let 
to a tenant {or twenty-one years, who afier- 
wars assigned it to the defendant. The lease 
expired in 1807, and as the tenant was about 
to quit the land, he required his landlord to 
pay him. something for a couple of acres of 
strawberry. roots, which had been planted, 
and for which he himself had paid a sum of 
money to tie outgoing tenant when he took 
the assignment. ‘'he landlord (the plaintiff) 
refused to comply with these terms, and the 
defendant ploughed up the two acres to render 
them uscless.—Lord Ellenborough said, that 
althongh, in the {air course of cultivation, be 
mighi, during the tenaney, have ploughed up 
the strawberries and planted something else, 
yet he was uot, in the last year of his 
tenancy, to sterilize the land in spleen to bis 
landlord.—A verdict was taken by consent of 
the landlord, for £30 damages. 

Westminster Election,-Arthur Morris, 
Esq. v. Sir Francis Burdett, Bart, April 6, 
1808.—Mr. Clifford moved for a rule to shew 
cause why the verdict obtained in this cause 
should not be set aside. It was tried atthe 
sittings afier last term before Lord Ellea- 
borough, and the Jury gave a verdict for the 
plainuti for £117. 8s. 2d. 

The circumstarces of this case were, that 
the plaintiff? was High Bailiff of Westminster, 
at the last election, and brought his action 
against the defendant for the expenses of the 
election, and for the use of the hnstings. 
One charge was £8 a day for the plainuifl’s 
table. It appeared that a Mr. Percy went to 
the plaintifly and demanded tickets for the 
hestings for the defendant’s friends. It was 
contended, in defence, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett was ill, and contined to his bed, daring 
the election, and it was not proved that Mr, 
Perey was his agent. 

Lord Ellenborough, in his charze to the 
Jury, observed, that the plaintiff could oniy 
recover on the charge for the hastings. ‘The 

uestion was with them to determine, whe- 
ther Perey was not the agent of the defen- 
dant, and whether his taking his seat in par- 
liament, on the result of that election, did 
not confirm the acts of his friend, and ab- 
solutely make him liable for the act of Mr. 
Perey ? 

The Jury thought it did, and gave their 
verdict accordingly. 

Mr. Clifiord contended, that a candidate 
was not bound to pay any thing to the officers at 
the election; that the plaintiff might have 
held the election, and have only,a booth for 
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the commissioners to sit in, but if he thought, 
proper to go to an expense and build hustings, 
every candidate hada right to have recourse 
to it, as mueh asif. it was only a booth. He 
stated several cases which were exactly in 
point, that no sheriff who went to more than 
the ordinary expenses in executing a writ, 
should be paid more than what was allowed 
by the crown. 

The court conceived that it was a case for 
the opinion of a Jury; they had already given 
their opinion, and if it went to another Jury 
they were afraid the defendant would uot 
come off so well. At first they thought it 
was a motion on the part of the plaintiff to 
set aside the verdict, for if either of the par- 
ties had a right to complain, it was tLe plain- 
tiff.—Rule refused. 


Governor Picton'’s Trial—for Application of 
Torture, at Trinidad. 

On the 24th of February, 1806, before 
Lord Elienborough and a special Jury, Co- 
lonel Picton, formerly Governor of the 
‘Island of Trinidad, was tried ona charge of 
having inflicted torture on Louisa Calderon, 
a free Mulatto, and one of his Majesiy’s sub- 
jects. To render this charge more affecting, 
the party, Louisa, gave her evidence in 
court, under the most favourable impressions : 
and a model of the torture employed (a picket 
on which the party stood on one foot, while 
her wrist wasdrawn up to the ceiling) ‘was 
exhibited to the Jury, for their inspection. 
The facts were briefly as follows: 

Louisa Calderon, at the aye of ten or eleven 
years, was taken by a man famed Peter Ruiz. 
While she cohabited with him, she engaged 
in an intrigue with Carlos Gonzales. This 
man robbed Ruiz of 2,000 dollars. Suspicions 
being entertained against Louisa that she was 
accessary to the robbery, she was taken 
into custody and examined by the magistrate. 
She disclaimed any knowledge of the theft; 
but prevaricated so much in her evidence, as 
to leave no doubt of her being an accomplice. 
The magistrates, or aleades of ‘Trinidad, un- 
der the Spanish government, possessed only a 
Subordinate jurisdiction, and could inflict no 
punishment ; but transmittéd copies of their 
-proceedings, together with the criminals, to 
the superior court at the Caraceas. On the 
cession of the colony to Great Britain, the 
Spanish Jaws remained in force ; but the ap- 
peals which were formerly wade to the court 
at the Caraceas were now made to the British’ 
Eo In the present case, the alcade, 

egeorat, recommended the iofliction of 
slight torture, io extort a confession from 
Lovisa Calderon ; which mode of punishment 
Cotonel Picton authorised, on the regular ap- 
plication to him, and she was accordingly oa 

vat 


on the picquet; when she confessed t 
Gonzaies had stolen the property in question :* 
Vou. IV.  [Lit, Pan. Sup.j 


hut the illegality of inflicting torture, as re- 
pugnant the principles of the British Con- 
stitution, formed the charge against Colonel 
Picton. The plea of the defendant denied 
the charge of malice and cruelty, inasmuch 
as he considered himself warranted to au- 
thorise this proceeding on Louisa Calderon, 
from its conformity to alae of Old Spain, 
which. in analogous cases authorises the ap- 
plication of torture. In support of which 
justification, reference was made in court to 
the works of several eminent Spanish civilians. 
The inference was, that as Trinidad was for- 
merly a Spanish colony, and during Colonel 
Picton’s government, was regulated by the 
Spanish laws, the governor was bound to con- 
cur in the application of that punishment, 
which was prescribed by the criminal code of 
the mother country, and which had actually 
leen recommended ly the alcade, the best 
presumptive interpreter of the law.—On the 
part of the prosecution, it was contended, 
that the laws of Spain did not extend to the 
Spanish .calonies, which were governed by 
adistinet code entitled, the fecopilacion 
de las Indias” and that a particular cedula had 
been issded-by the Spanish government forthe 
legislauion of Trinidad. Persuaded that the 
latter was really the case, the Jury returned 
a verdict of guilty, agaist Colonel Picton. 
To this verdict the governor excepted, and, 
as the case involyed the character of all per- 
sans in authority over ceded islands, further 
inquiries were ordered to be made, Accord- 
ingly, meetings were held of those inhabitants 
of ‘Trinidad who were most. skilful in the 
laws of their country, and further evidence 
being procured, a new trial was granted by 
the court, and came on to be heard on June 
11, 1808, when the Jury, being fully satisfi- 
ed, returned a verdict completely annulling and 
reversing that delivered on the former trial. 
In the former case, the counsel for the pro- 
secutign insisted, first, that the Spanish set- 
tlements in South America, and, of course, 
Trinidad, were governed exclusively by a 
code’ of laws, entitled, the Recopilacion de 
las Loyes de las Indias; which forbade, or 
at least did not admit of torture ;—-secondly, 
that torture was not sanctioned by the laws of 
Old Spain. 
With respect to the Tecopilacion, the as- 
sertion of its exclusive supremacy has been 
completely falsified ; and it has. been incon- 
trovertibiy proved, not only that Trinidad was 
subject to the law of Old Spain; but that, 
torture was.sanctioned ly the law; aud that 
to the present hour, tt is actually practised in 
the Spanish colonies in South America. Itis 
particularly curious, as applying to this case, 
that one of the old Spanish Jaw books ex- 
hibits a clanse, expressly providing, that, in 
‘case an evidence of low, vile character, and 
bad morals is admitied, he.ts ta lestify under 
3K 
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torment, otherwise kts evidence is of no 
validity. 

One of the charges against Governor Pic- 
ton was, ‘* forthe application of torture, to 
extort confession from Louisa Caldeton, a 
girlunder fourteen years of age.” An age 
at whieh the law of Old Spain does not ad- 
mit of the torture. 

On the second trial it was proved that, for 
the purpose of making out the allegation, 
that Louisa Calderon, at the period of her 
punishment, was under fourteen years of age, 
a false register of her birth had been pro- 
cured, viz. the 25th of August, 1788; 
whereas, in fact, she was born on the 6th of 
S ptember, 1786. It is some satisfaction, 
however, to know that the guilty priest, who 
furnished the false instrument,, has been re- 
moved from his cnre, suspended from his 
sacerdotal functions, prosecuted, and couviet- 


ed of forgery and perjury ! 


The King against the Inhabitants cf Norton 
Juxta Kempsey.—Jan. 27. 


Two justices, by an order, removed Sophia, 
the wife of Edward Lea, a marine, and their 
infant child William, from the hamlet of 
Oversley to the parish of Norton, both in 
the county of Worcester. The sessions, on 
appeal, confirmed the order, subject to the 
onion of this court on the following case. 

Edward Lea, being legally settled at Nor- 
ton, was duly enlisted asa private into his 
majesiy’s marine forces, from which he 
deserted, and then hired himself for a year 
t» Mr. Shayle of Oversley, and served a year 
under that hiring. After the termination 
of this service he was taken up for desertion, 
tried by a court-martial, and convicted of the 
same. The question for the opinion of the 
court was, whether he gained a settlement in 
Oversley (which mainiains its own poor) by 
virtue of such hiring and service. 

In support of the order of sessions, it was 
contended that a soldier who had deserted 
from the king’s serviee was not sui juris, and 
could not within the words and meaning of 
the stat. 3 W. & M.c. tl. s. 7. be lawfully 
hired. . He could not contract the relation of 3 
servant to any other master, the duties of 
which were inconsistent with those which he 
owed tothe king. Upon the same principle 
it has been determined in several cases 
that en apprentice, not being swi juris, can- 
not contruc} himself as a servant to a third 
person, nor gaina settlement under a hiring 
and service. The case of the soldier is even 
stronger than that of an apprentice; for the 
former is guilty of a crime by deserting the 
king’s service; whereas the latter is only 
liable civiliter: and the policy of the law iss 
much stronger against the power to contract a 
second engagement for service in the ove case 
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It has been held in Rex v. Westerlei 
and Rex v. Winchcomb, that a militia 
man might gain a settlement by hiring 
and service, though he were absert part of 
the time on duty; the term of his absence 
having been stipulated for by him: and yet 
the same objection would have applied to 
him, that he was not sui juris; for te might 
have been called out on duty the whole time. 

Loyd Ellenborough C. J. That was the 
case of a lawful contract with a just excep- 
tion. The public had a claim upon the 
militiaman’s service for a certain time; and 


| subject to that claim he might lawfully con- 


tract to serve his master. 

‘Lhe objection is, that he cannot give the 
master acontrol over his service for the whole 
period which the master stipulates for -and 
has aright to require by the contract. The 
king's otticers might at any time have re- 
claimed bim, and taken him out of the 
service in which he was engaged; he cannot 
therefore be said to have been lawéully hired 
into it. 

le Blanc J. If the party cannot make 
such a contract for his service, of which the 
master may avail himself for the whole ycar 
according to the contract, no settlemeut can 
be gained under it.--Order confirmed. 

The King against the Inhabitants of Stow- 
market. 


John Edward King, a pauper, and his 
wife, were removed by an eee of two justices 
from South Lopham in Norfolk to Stow- 
market in Suffolk. ‘The sessions, on appeal, 
confirmed the order, subject to the opinion of 
this conrt on the following case : 
J. E. King, the pauper, ‘being settled by 
birth in Stowmarket, was in the year 1801 a 
t boy, atthe age of fourteen, in the house 
of industry for the poor of the incorporated 
hundred of Stow. In this hundred the di- 
rectors and acting guardians of the said house 
are empowered by -the act incorporating the 
hnndred to apprentice poor children for seven 
years. It dees not appear that they ever exer- 
cised this power: but instead of binding the 
children apprentices when of sufficient age, 
they were sent out of the house to their res- 
pective parishes; and the parish officers allot- 
ted them during three years to particular 
parishioners, either to retain them in their 
own, or to provide them with other service. 
Some time before Michaelmas, 1801, the pau- 
per J. E. King was sent by the directors and 
acting guardians of the house to Mr. Reynolds 
of Stowmarket, to whom he had been pre- 
viously allotted by the oflicers of that parish. 
Mr. Reynolds not having employment for 
the pauper, told him that he (Mr Reynolds) 
had procured a service for him with Mr. J. 
Fox of Coddenham. The pauper made no 
objection to go, conceiving thar he had no 
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discretion on the subject. On the day after 
Michaelmas the pauper went to Mr. Fox, 
who received him, and told him that he 
would give him clothes, and that he was to 
stay with hima year. Nothing further passed 
between the pauper and Mr. Reynolds, or 
Mr. Fox, respecting wages, or the nature or 
duration of the service. ‘The pauper continued 
in Mr. Fox’s service as a farming servant till 
the following Michaelmas; receiving his 
clothes and maintenance, and now and then 
a little pocket money. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1802, the pauper was sent for by Mr. 
Stutter of Stowmarket, to whom he had been 
allotted (in the same inanner as he had been 
in the former year to Mr. Reynolds) for the 
following year. Oa the ensuing Michaelmas 
day the pauper went to Mr, Stutter, who 
gave him a holiday on that and the following 
day ; and having no eccasion for his service, 
Mr. Statter told the pauper that he had pro- 
cured him a service with a relation, Mr. 
Frost, of Brent. Eleigh. The pauper went 
to Mr. Frost, without making any applica- 
tion to the directors and acting guardians, or 
to the parish officers, and continucd with 
Mr. Frost till Michaelmas 1803, ‘n the same 
situation as he had done before with Mr. 
Fox. The pauper himself made no agree- 
ment with Mr. Fox, or with Mr. Frost, 
respecting wages, or the nature and duratian 
of his service with them ; nor was he consult- 
ed on she subject either by Mr. Reynolds, 
or by Mr, Stutter, to whom he had been 
previously allotted; but conceived himself 
obliged to accept these services, as being 
umder the controul and jurisdiction of the 
house of industry and. of the parish officers 
of Stowmarket, where the directors aud 
actingguardians had first sewt him. 

Lord Ellenborough C. J. All the partics 
seem to have acied under the idea that the 
loy was a parish slave, who might be handed 
over from one to another and disposed of as 
they pleased, Bat there was no agreement by 
him to either of the services in which he was 
engaged : he submitted to them because he 
thought himself obliged todo whatever they 
bid him. If we were to hold this sufficient 
to give a settlement, we should establish a 
new head of settlement by allotment. ‘The 
law gave these directors of the house of indus- 
try a certain power to apprentice out poor 
children; and iustead of executing that power 
in a proper manner as the act directs. they 
assunie lo themselves a power to hand these 
children over to the officers of their respective 
pstishes ; who again hand them over to others ; 
and so they are shifted from one to another. 
And now becau%e the boy bas done the werk 
which he was made todo, and eat the meat 
and worn the clothes which were provided 
for hiiw, it is argued, thet be has adopted so 
many contracts of hiriug to which he was no 
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party, and which were made without any 
consideration of his will and consent. Bit 
the adoption of a contract must be the act of 
a free agent: and at what period of time is 
he found by the case to have consented or 
contracted atall? On the contrary, it is 
stated, that, when told by Reynolds that he had 
procured a service for him with Fox, tle 
pauper made no objection to go, conceiving 
that he had yo diseretion on the subject. 
And again it is stated that the pauper made 
no agreement with Fox or Frost, respecting 
wages, or the nature and duration of his 
service with them: nor was he consulted on 
the subject by either of the persons to whom 
he had been allotted ; but considered himself 
obliged to accept these services, as being 
under the controul of others. Then cana 
person who is considered as a slave, and cou- 
ceives himself to be such, be considered as 
having adopted the acts of his masters? It is 
against common sense so to construe his in- 
voluntary acquiescence. In the cases alluded 
to, where the pauper's misapprehension of 
the contract of hiring has been held not to 
vary the legal effect of it, the pauper meai t 
to exercise a contracting power, though he 
mistook the legal eflect of the contract which 
he had made.—Orders confirmed. 


Chapman against the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Thames Archway, July 22.— 
Mr. Jervis, for the plaintiff, stated, that it 
was an action to recover £29 for making a 
plan’of the course of the drift of the tunnel, 
which the company is now making under the 
Thames. The company had emploved a 
Mr. Trevethick, a person of skill in mining, 
to sink a shaft and to cut a drift under the 
Thames. After proceeding some distance, it 
beeame necessary to ascertain precisely the 
course of it, as it was feared, that when it 
came out on the other side of the Thames, it 
would come so near to some warehouses, as 
to endanger their safety. For the purpose of 
this survey, Mr. Chapman was employed, 
aud produeed a plan, for which he madé ue 
pre ent charge. When it was sent in, the 
clerk to the company returned for answer, 
that it was incorrect and useless to: the com- 
pany. 

Several witnesses were called for the plain- 
tif, who spoke in general terms, as to the 
ged aad skill of the plainuff, and his 
plan. 

Mr. Garrow, for the defendant, contended 
that the plan was altogether erroneous. It 
stated, that the drift would come within one 
foot four inches east of Mr. ‘Turner's ware- 
houses, whereas it would actually come about 
19 feet 6 inches east of that spot. The plan 
being calculated to mislead, could be of no 
use to the defendants, and they were not 
liable to pay for it. 
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Mr. Trevethick; the engineer to the com- 
pany, who is the inventor of the steam-en- 
give which is intended to ran at Newmarket, 
was exainined, and he proved that the plain- 
tiff's plan was inaccurate, amd of no use to 
the company. After the plan was made, ap 
aceident happened by the Thames 
Water burst through the ceiling of the drift. 
The witness went on the opposite shore, and 
on the surface ascertained the precise spot 
merely by his calculations. He then ordered 
a pole and some bags of clay to be thrown 
into the river at the place where he conceived 
the hole in the bed of the river to be, and 
though there was no eddy or disturbance in 
the water to mark the spot, yet he had ascer- 
tained it so accurately, that the pole and the 
¢and bigs sunk exactly iuto the hole, and 
filled it up: The aperture was only four feet 
ia extent. Other witnesses were called to 
the same facts, and the jury, under his lord- 
ship's direction, gave a verdict for the de- 
fendants. 

One cf the jurymen snggested a wish to 
je the plaintiff his expenses out of pocket, 
ad each party to pay their own costs; but 
his lordship said, that if he was entitled to 
any thing, he was entitled to the whole. 
The question was, whether lis plan had 
been useful or not? 


Insurance Policy. Iigginsv. Aquilar.— 
The Attorney-Gencral siaied, that this was 
an action brought on a policy of insurance, to 
tecover the antount of fifteen hogsheads of 
sugar. The policy was obtained on the ship 
Bacchus, and her boats, hg Demerara to 
London. The only questidp the jury had to 

‘determine was, whether Essequibo came 

under the jurisdiction aud denomination of 
Demerara? The sugar had been put on board 
of a droger at Essequiho, to be brought to the 
svip at Demerara. There was no cusiom- 
house at Essequibo; all goods were entereg 
at the custom-house of Dewerara ; they were 
both governed by one governor; and he 
would prove that at Essequibo 
dated their letters as from Demerara. The 
droger on the passage to Demerara was lost. 

Mr. Browne, late secretary to the governor 
of Léemerara, deposed, be wos well acquaint- 
ed with the usuge of the cusiouws of that 
island. There was but one custom house, 
‘wad thatwas'at Demerara. ‘The ships loaded 
their catgves from Essequibo and Lemerara 
indiscriminately. ‘There was no shipping 
place at Essequibo, 

On his cross-examination by Mr. Pork, he 
suid the distance between the two places was 
fourteen leagues. He could not teil whether 
Demerara was on the east or the west side of 
Kssequibo.. He bad heard that there were 
curreots and shoals in the river. The 
outs tut carry the sugars cost from 400 to 
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700 each. Both places had but one go. 
vernor. 

Mr. Kelford deposed, he had been a mer- 
chaut at Demerara ; he knew the sugar had 
been put op board the Grogets and afterwards 


saw the wreck, When shipping from Esse. 
quibo, they genérally say trom Demerara, 


aud people living at Essequibo, date their let. 
ters us from Demerara. 

Cross-examined. by Mr. Garrow. —He 
never had seen policies dated from Essequibo. 

Mr. Reid deposed. he was in the habit of 
making out for insurances for Deme- 
rara and Essequibo ; he always considered 
them as on¢ place, and conceived insurances 
made out for Demerara covered Kssequibo, 
Witness produced bills of lading, dated De- 
imerata, although the articles came from Es- 
sequibo. 

Mr. John Parelay, insurance broker, de- 
posed, that the term ‘* Demerara” had been 
always used for Esseqaibo, ‘The witness had 
been at Demerara, and had effected an in- 
surance from Demerara, when the ¢oods 
came from Essequibo. He had paid the for- 
feiture on a policy of insurance on some of 
the sogar that was in the same droger when 
she was lost.” 

Mr. Park, counsel for the defendants, 
made some remarks on the nature of the 
evidence adduced, but did not call any wit- 
nesses. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that the ques 
tion for the jury to Consider was, whether 
Essequibo, in mercantile contemplation, was 
not Demerara? In a geographical view it 
was not; buat things aight be mercantilel 
right, and geographically wrong. Vesse 
that cleared out for generally 
went to Cronstadt, yet the policies of insur 
ance covered the from Petersburgh. 

The jury, after a few minutes deliberation, 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff ; the amount 
to be settled by an arbitrator. 


Bury, April 15. 

Davers, clk. v. Chinery.—This was an ac- 
tion of trespass brought against the defen- 
dant, for having cut in pieces, and spoiled 
certain posts, rails, &c. of the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff is rector of Bradfield, St. George, 
and had placed posts and rails round a green, 
opposite his house, high enough for cattle to 
go under, and for the purpose of keeping car- 
riages, &c. off. ~ The defendant cut them 
down, and after they were down, cut them 
in many pieces and’ spoiled them.—He en- 
tered a justification, as having a right of com- 
non ou the green; but it being proved that 
be might have taken the posts atid rails dowo, 
without destroying them, the jury found 4 
verdict for the plaintiimdamages 3¢s. 
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CONSISTORY COURT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


Turner v. Meyers, falsely calling herself 
Turner, May 6, 1808.—This was a cause of 
nullity of marriage, instituted originally by 
the father of Jonathan Turner, and after- 
wards by the husband himself, against Han- 
nah Turner, his wife, on the ground of his 
insanity, previous to and after the solembisa- 
tion of such marriage. This case was argued 
last term, and the judgment of the court was 
postponed will this day. Jt appeared then, 
from the libel exhibited, that the parties were 
married by licence on the 14th of September, 
1803, at the parish’ church of St. Marya. 
bonue, and that the parties cohabited toge- 
ther as man and wife but for a short period, 
when the husband retarned (leaving his wife) 
to his father’s house.in the country, witha 
view of obtaining a reconciliation with his 
futher, lie having contracted marriage with- 
out his knowledge or conserit. From the evi- 
dence of the witnesses, which was read to 
the court, it further appeared, that the hus 
band had laboured for several years (particu- 
Jariy in the. spring and autumn) under a de- 
ranged state of mind, and had frequently been 
under the care’of medical gentlemen ; that 
jatrerly be resided with his father, who never 
eutrasted him with the condueting of any 
particular business, conceiving him not to be 
capable of so doing. It also appeared, that 
one day he obtained permission of his father 
to go and see a lamb-show; but it was on 
eonditign that his godfather accompanied him ; 
that, as soon as the show was over, he left 


his godfather and horse, and took the stage | 


for London, where, immediately upon his 
arrival, he met with this lady at the west end 
of the town, who then went by the name of 


Miss Lee, and told her that he would marry | 


her ifshe would havehim ; that he could not 
live without her; and accordingly married 
her on the second or third day after. It like- 
wise appeared in evidence, that when in 
town he dressed hiniself in regimentals, and 
assumed the character of an officer. Some- 
timies he represented himself as having a com- 
mission in the Prince de Condé’s army, at 
other times to be a captain in the Guards to 
his Royal Highness, and at another time he 
represented himself as.an officer of cavalry 
belonging to the Prince of Hesse Cassel’s 
guards ; that he wrote very incoherent 
cards and letters, which were produced and 
read: aud finally, it appeared + was guilty 
of many wild and foolish acts. On the part 
of the wife, evideoce was produced to prove 
that the party conducted hiuself in a decent 


and becoming manner during the time the’ 


ceremony of marriage was performed; this 
fact Was corroborated by the testimony of the 
clergyman, clerk, and other persons present ; 
and it was contended by her coansel, thit 
there was no evidence Lefore the court of uu- 
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due influence, controul, or custody used by 
the wife or those about her ; that it was a vo- 
luntary act of his owa. ‘ 

_ The learned judge (Sir Waa. Scott) in deli- 
vering his sentence, observed, that madness 
existed in very differentdegrees, sometimes in 
such a slight degree as not to prevent the per- 
sow afflicted with that malady from conduct- 
ing his own concerns ; and that it must be 
madness proved a great deal beyond that to 
authorise the court to set aside a marriage so 
contracted, and therefore evidence must be 
examined with a great deal of eare and atten- 
tion. Here the learned judge took great pains 
in recapitulating the evidence; and, after 
making several other judicious remarks, con- 
cluded by saying, that he was of opinion that 
the case was clearly established, that the party 
was insane at the time the marriage was ce- 
lébrated, and ee? pronounced the 
same to be null and void. 


IN THE EXCHEQUER-CHAMBER, 
Teguidenv. May. In Error. June 5. 
Covenant by the plaintiff, as assignee of 

the original lessees, against the defendant, 
as assignee of the original lessors, on a lease 
for 21 years, granted the 2gth Sept. 1783. 
The covenant which gave rise to the present. 
action was as follows : ‘* That the said J. D. 
(the original lessor), his heirs and assigns, 
attheend of 18 years of the said term of 
21 years, or before, upon request to him or 
thei made by the said J. S., E. F., and 
S. 5. (the original lessees), their executors, 
&c. and at the casts and charges of the “said 
J. S., &c. their executors, &c, shall and 
will meke, seal, and deliver unto the said 
J.S., &c. and their exeentors, a new lease 
of the said 27 perches of ground, withthe 
appurtenances, for the like-fine or consider- 
ation of £5. 8s. for the like time and term 
of 21 years, ai the like yearly rent of Gs. gd. 
payable as is aforesaid, with all covenants, 
grants, and articles, as in this indentuge are 
contained.” -The qtestiow raised by the- 
pleadings upon this covenant (Vide 7 East, 
237) was, whether a perpetual renewal was 
reserved by it to the lessees and their assigus, 
or only one renewal, the plaintiff alleging 
that the covenant is question had been in- 
troduced in various other cases before 
then successively made and executed on re- 
newal from time to time granted,” and 
assigning as a breach the defendant's refusal 
to granta new lease with such covenant 
for renewal as is contained” in the lease of 
the 2gth Sept. 1783. 

The Court of King’s Bench having given 
jadgment for the defendant in Hilary term 
1800, thereby deciding that the plainuff was 
not entitled ‘to a new lease including the 
covenant for renewal, this writ of error was 
brought’ upon that judgment. Judgment 
affirmed. 
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PRICE OF MEAT.* 
Smithfield, pef stone of 8lb. to sink the offal. 


Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb, 
July 23 5s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 6s. Od. 6s. Od. 6s. Gd. 
30 5 8 5 658 607 0 
Aug. 51058606070 
3B. 56454606070 
New and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
July 23 4648 58 48 6 4 
41054606 064 
Avg. 6 48 5° 048 5460 
13 7 0°35 4 5 4.6 4 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 
Hay. Straw, Hey, Straw.” 
July 23 £6150 £2 80 £616 £2 60 
30 7 00 236 60 2 00 
Aug.6 6100 2 50 616 2 00 
6150 250790 2 00 
PRICE OF HOPS. 
Bags Pockets. 
Kent £3 £4 Kent £3 10tof4 4 
Sussex 3 0 4 Oj Sussex 3 5 4 0 
Essex 3 0 4 5 Farn. 5 5 7 0 
PRICE OF LEATHER.* 
Batts, 50 to 56ib.each — — 224d. 


Dressing Hides — — — — 


Crop Hides for cutting — — — 214, 

Flat Ordinary — — — 17 

Caif Skins, 30 to 401d. per thang — 32 
Dino, 50070 ——— 3 


Tattow,* London Average per stone 
of 


Soap, yellow, 106s.; mottled, 110s.5 curd, 114s. 
Candles, perdozen, 14s. Od.; moulds, 15s. Od. 


“LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT. 
July 23 4,631 quarters. Average 86s. 109d. 
30 3533.— — — — 81 
Aug. 6 3,343 .-- — — — 82 64 
13 4971 — — 89 0 
FLOUR. : 

July 23 9,692 sacks. Average 67s. 
30 9,193 — — — 67 
Aug. 6 19,952 — = — — 67 5} 


13 14,827 — —7 0 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 
July 234s. Hd. As, Od 
30 *4.1 2 of 1 
Aug. 6 1 64 


‘Those marked thus # are taken at the highest 
price of the market. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 


Amsterdam, 2 us. 36-3 | Cadiz, cff. — — 44} 
Ditto at sight — 85-7 | Bilboa — — 41 
Rotterdam, 2 us. 11-5 | Palermo, peroz. 92 
Hamburgh, 2$us. 35-2] — — 493 
Altona, — — 353|)Genoa — — 455 
Paris, 1 day’s date 23-16 | Venice, ine. — 52 
Ditto, 2us. — 24 | Napks — — 42 
Bordeaux = 24 |] Lisbon — — 60 
Madrid, inpaper — | Oporio —- — 70 
Ditto, eff. — — 42 | Dublin | percent 103 
Cadiz, inpaper — |Cork — — ah 


Azio PB. of Holland, 5} per cent, 


Prices of various Articles —Meteorological Tal le, 
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COALS IN THE RIVER. 
Sunderland. Newcastle, 
July 23 41s. 0d. to J6s.6d. 49s. 6d. to 515. 6d 
30 41 9 466 44 9 51 9 
Aug. 6 46 0 466 45 6 510 
13 42 0 4,0 45 0 51 6 


De ‘livered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


21 | 66 | 74/61/2974; 82 Fair 
22) 62/72} 66) 479| 81 Fair 
23 | 68 | 76 | 67 | 77 Fair 
24167 | 76} 67 982 | 71 Showery 
25/68 69159] +771 32 Stormy* 
26196 72| 61] »78| 61 Showery 
27166 7460] 575 | 58 Cloudy+ 
28 61 | 64 | 61 552 | 10° Rain 
29 | 63 | 73 | 63 97 5. Fair 
30 | 66 | 74 | 64 380 | 65 Fair 
31165 | 78/66] »80| 62 Fart 
Aug. 
1] 67 | 68 | 64 | 31 Showery 
216676! 61] 65 Fair 
3] 66 | 71 | 62 130,14 | 62 Cloudy 
4167 97 64 84 Fair 
5166 | 77 | 66 965 | 78 Fair 
6169/75) 6a] 475) Ol Pair 
7168/72/63}; ,80; 52 Showery 
8 | 6s 741 62 980 60 Fair 
9/62, 70}61] 561 53 Stormy 
10] 6f | 71 | 63] 59 Cloudy 
11] 62 | 71} 61 372, 61 Pair 
12/ 60:74; 63} »85 Fair 
13 | 62 | 68 | 63 370, 10 Rain’ 
14164 63] 470 Fair 
15 | 61); 69} »81 | 49. Showery 
16/60/71 | 63] 62 Fair 
17 | 60 | 69 | 61 906, 72 Fair 
18 | 61 | 68 59 | 30,08 65 Fair 
19} 60 | 71 58 914) 70 Cloudy 
20158171! 61 220, Fair 


* With thunder. + With rain at night. 
With rais in the evening, and thender, 


The Average Prices of Navigalte Canal Shares, 
Dock, Stock, and Fire Office Shares, in Aug. 
1808, at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, £655 

per share, dividing £42 per ann. nett.—Leeds and 

Liverpoo! £178, dividing £8 per ann, nett.— 

Grand Junction, £127 to £132, the last half 

yearly divid. was £'2.—Leicestershire and North- 

amptonshire Union Canal, £35 for £66 paid.— 

Huddersfield, £18 per share.—Kennet and Avon, 

£24.—Ellesmere, Dock stock, 

£156 per cent. dividing £10 per cent. nett.— 

East-India Dock, #120per cent. dividing £5 per 

cent. nett—London Dock, £116 per cent. di- 

viding £54 per cent.—East London Water Works, 

£59 to £52 10s. per share premium.—West 

Middlesex ditto, £18 to £21 per share premium. 

—Globe insurance, £116 per cent.—Albion ditto, 


at par, to £2 per cent. premir 
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To Bengal, Madras, or China;.......6/. cent. 


Ditto out and home. . 
Madeira.... 5 gs. ret. 2/ 10s. 
Windward and Leeward Islands... . Sgs.ret. 4/, 
Jamaica.. 
South Whale-fishery and back... 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships) ret. 52. 
Ditto (American ships)...... Ggte 
Malaga and places adjacent..... logs. ret. 5/, 
Salonica, Gallipoli, &c.. 20 gs. ret. 10/, 
Lisbon and QOporto.. 12 ret. 6/. 
Riga, Revel, Natva, or Petersburgh... -——--—-- 
Bi azil and South America ..., .9 gs. ret. 4/, 
Glasgow . §- 
Dubiin, Cask, Ww raterford, Newry, Bel- 
fast, ancl Londonderry... 
Limciick, Galway, or Sligo. gee 
Portsni. Spith. Poole, or tsk: of Wight.. 14 ¢s. 
Weymouth. Exeter, Dartm. or Plym..... 14 gs. 
Bristoi, Wales, 
Yarmouth, Lyna, Hull, Newcastle, &c... 
Alderney, or Jersey... 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkney Is!ands.. 
‘J onningen (neutrals) 
Gottendurgs Christiana, &e.. 
Musguito shore, Honduras, &e. 


14 gs. 
2gs. 
gs. 
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Newfoundland, Coast of Labradore.. 6 gs. ret. 3/. 


Chester, Liverp. Whith. 2 gs.’ 


London Premiums of Insurance, August 20, 1808. 


Ditw. 


| 


« 3gs. ret. 1/, ios. 
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Cape G H.or St. Helena (Comp. ships)....4 2% 

Lizerpool, Bristol, Gc. te Dublin, Wa- i 


Gibraltar... 
Jamaica or Leew ard islands -8 gs rer. al. 
Un. Staies of America Brit. ships)... ditto 
(American ships).. 10 gs. set 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Ge. 

Lisbon or Oporto ret. 4/, 
United States of America (Brit. ships) ditto 
(American ships).... 10gs.ret. 52. 
Liverpool or Chester 
The Baltic to Yarmouth, Huil, &e.,. 
Bristol, Laucast. Dublin, &e. 
Poole and Dartm—Lxeter and Plym. 

to Newfoundland 
Newfoundland to Jamaica, and Leeward 

To Lisbon or Oporto. fet. 
‘Toany one port in the U. Kingdom. . ret. 44. 
Jamaica to U. States of America... .. 10gs. 
To Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland, &c, logs. 
To any one port in the Unit. Kingd....... 12gs. 
Windw. and Leew. Ist. to Un. States of Am. 12 #5. 


Prices Current, dugust 20, 1808, 
American pot-ash perewt.£4 6 
14 
13 
2 


0 to 4 10 
Ditto 
Brandy, Coniac .... gal, 1 
Ditto Spanish.....,.. 0 
Camphire, refined ..1b. 0 
Ditto unrefined, cwt. 16 
Cochineal, garbled ..1b. 
Ditto Kast-India...... 
Coffee, fine Cwt. 5° 
Ditto ordinary 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb, 0 
Ditto Jamaica... 0 
Ditto Smyma... 
Ditto East-India 0 
Currants, Zant... ewtewd 
Deals, Dantz .... piece 1 
Ditto Petersburgh. 
Ditto Stockholm 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 20 
-——= Sctivell 14 
Flax, Riga........tonl)5 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 105 
Galls, ‘Turkey .... 7 
Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 1 
Ditto English ...... 0 
Gam Arabic, Turkey cwt. 2 
Ditto Sandrach .. 
Ditto Tragacanth 26 
Ditto 
+..ton 90 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Indigo, Caracca .... lb, 0 
Ditto East-India .... 0 
Iron, British, bars, ton 18 
Ditto Swedish 86 
Ditto Norway .... 24 
Dirto Archangel. . 0 
Leal in pigs fod, 31 
Ditto ted ton 30 
Pitto white... 50 
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Quicksilver 


Logwood chips ——ton £16 0 Oto 17 10 
Madder, Dutch crop—cwt.7 10 0 8 10 
Mahogany———--——- ft.0 1 2 2 
Oak plank, Dantz.—last 10 10 0 0 
Ditto American—— none 
Oil, Lucca,—-25 gal. jar 30 
Ditto spermaceti —ton 99 10 
Ditto whale 28 15 
Ditto Linseed 84 0 
Ditto Florence, % chest 
Pitch, Stockhoim,—cwt. 
Ib. 
Raisins, bloom ——cwt. 
Rice, Carolina ——— 
Ditto East-India 
Rum, Jamaica ——gal. 
Ditto Leeward Islands 
Saltpetre, Easi-India, cwt. 
Shellack—— 
Silk, thrown, Italian—tb. 
Silk, raw, . Ditto —— 
Ditto China—— 
Ditto Beng. novi 
Ditto Organzine 
Tallow, English ——cwr. 
Ditta Kussia, white —4 
Ditto——-—-, yellow —4 1 
Tar, Stockholm bar. 
Tin in blocks —--—cwt. 
‘Lobacco, Maryl. ——lb. 
Ditto Virginia———. 
Wax, Guinea cwt. 
Whale-fins ton 
Wine, Red port —pipe 
. Ditto Lisbon 
Ditto Madeira 
Ditto Vidonia 
Ditto Caicavelia —— 
Ditto Sherry — butt 
Ditto Mountain —— 
Ditto Ciaret-——hogs. 
Yarn, Mehair 
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